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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


T the January meeting of the Council of Governors the librarian 
presented his eighteenth annual report, in which worK OF 
the work of the library during the year 1917 RHE LIB: 

was reviewed ; and following our usual custom we offer ING 1917. 
to our readers a brief summary of such portions of its contents as are 
likely to be of interest to them. 

As we looked forward at the commencement of the year it was not 
unnatural again to anticipate a decline in the library’s activities, and it 
is gratifying, therefore, to be able to report that in no sense have those 
fears been realized. From whatever point of view the work of the 
library is regarded, notwithstanding the inevitable difficulties and incon- 
veniences by which we have been confronted at every turn, consequent 
upon the exigencies of the war, there are unmistakable evidences of 
progress. 

It is true that several important pieces of work, which we had in 
contemplation, have had to be set aside for the time being, in conse- 
quence of the absence on active military service of so many members of 
the staff, but that is not to be wondered at, for plans conceived in times 
of peace naturally change and shrink under the strain and stress of war. 
Much valuable work has been accomplished, however, and not only 
has the regular routine of the library been ‘carried on,” but new 
avenues of service, wherever possible, have been opened out, thanks to 
the loyal co-operation and unflagging industry of the remaining members 
of the staff. 

The only difference to be noticed in the number of readers making 
regular use of the library, during the period covered by the report, was 
that there were fewer males, with, at least, a corresponding increase in 
the number of women readers. 

The most gratifying feature of the use made of the library is the 
steadily increasing amount of research, especially in history and literature, 
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which is being conducted not only by students of our own university, 
but by members of other universities including the older foundations, 
many of whom express their grateful appreciation of the facilities which 
the library offers for such work. 

The development of the resources of the library has been continued 
along the lines which hitherto have been productive of such GROWTH 
excellent results, and in this respect the officials renew. their met est 
acknowledgments of the valuable assistance which they TIONS. 
have received from readers, who often in the course of their investigations 
have been able to call attention to the library's lack of important author- 
ities in their special line of research.. In every instance these helpful 
suggestions have received prompt and sympathetic attention. 

The additions to the library during the year numbered 3641 volumes, 
including many rare and interesting items, a few of which, taken almost 
at random, may be mentioned as furnishing some idea of the character 
of the accessions which are constantly being obtained. The printed 
books include: Barnabe Barnes’s ‘‘ Foure bookes of Offices,” 1606 ; 
the first edition of John Bunyan’s “‘ Discourse on the Pharisee and the 
Publicane,” 1685 ; the second edition of Richard Brathwaite’s ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Gentleman,” 1633 ; Clement Cotton’s ‘‘ Mirror of Martyrs,” 1615 ; 
John Calvin's ‘‘ Abridgement of the Institution of Christian Religion,” 
printed at Edinburgh by Vautrollier in 1585 ; Simon Fish’s ‘“ Suppli- 
cation of Beggars,” 1599, to which Sir Thomas More wrote a reply ; 
Thomas Norton’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Nature of God,” 1599 ; D’Urfey’s 
‘* Pill to Purge State Melancholy,” 1716 ; Bernardino Baldi’s “‘ Versi 
e Prose,” 1590 ; Bernardo Capello's ‘‘ Rime,” 1560 ; A. F. Doni’s 
“| marmi,” 1552 ; Bernardo Tasso’s ‘‘ L’amadigi,” 1531 ; Torquato 
Tasso’s ‘‘ Discorsi dell arte Poetica,” 1587 ; ‘‘ Les Quatrains des Sieurs 
Pybrac, Favre, et Mathiou,” 1667 ; J. Boschius’s ‘‘ Symbolographia,” 
1701 ; Sadeler’s ‘‘ Symbola divina et humana pontificum imperatorum,” 
1601 ; Surius” ‘‘ Vitae sanctorum ex probatis auctions et MSS. 
codicibus . . .,” 1617, 5 vols.; Angelus a S. Francisco, ‘‘ Certamen 
seraphicum cievnake Anais pro sancti Dei ecclesia,” 1649; 
Steinschneider’s ‘‘ Catalogus librorum Hebraeorum in Biblotheca 
Bodleiana,” 1852-60. 

Sets of the following important historical publications were also 
acquired : “The Scots Magazine,” from its commencement in 1739 to 
its termination in 1877, 97 vols. ; Didron’s “‘ Annales archéologiques,” 
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1844-81, 28 vols. ; The Smithsonian Institution’s “ Annual Reports 
of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 1879-1912, 33 vols. ; ‘‘ Les Archives 
historiques du Département de la Gironde,” 1869-1915, 52 vols. ; 
“Canada and its Provinces,” 1914-17, 22 vols. ; together with sets 
of the transactions, proceedings, and other publications of the principal 
historical and archeological societies of the United States of America, 
including those of : Alabama, Connecticut, Dover, Essex, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, 
Newport, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Furthermore, the library acquired a selection, numbering about 300 
volumes, from the library of the late Professor J. H. Moulton, consisting 
of works of comparative philology and religion, and including some im- 
portant authorities on Iranian language and literature ; also a collection 
of works, comprised in 150 volumes, on Roman Law, and Comparative 
Law, including many texts of, and commentaries upon, Justinian, from 
the libraries of Craigie Hall, and that of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. 

The manuscript purchases, though not numerous, were of consider- 
able importance. They comprise a collection of Greek papyri obtained 
by Dr. Rendel Harris during his stay in Egypt in the early part of the 
year, including a number of finds from the famous Oxyrhynchus site. 
The result of the examination of these documents is awaited with great 
interest, but it is unlikely that work upon them can be commenced until 
the close of the war. The Western Manuscripts consist of twelve 
Wardrobe and Household Expenses books which should prove of great 
_ interest to the historians of the period to which they belong. Three of 
them relate respectively to the 22nd, 28th, and 30th years of King 
Edward I ; one to the Household Expenses of Queen Joan of Navarre, 
widow of King Henry IV ; two to the Household Expenses of Queen 
Philippa [of Hainault], Consort of King Edward III ; one is the Ward- 
robe Book of Queen Katharine of Aragon for the year 1530; another 
is the Account Book of Receipts and Expenses of the Officers, Bailiffs, 
etc., of King Edward III, at Calais, Guisnes, and Ardres, 1371-72. 

In the following list of donors, which contains 118 names, we have 
fresh proof of the ever-increasing interest in, and apprecia- Gip-ro 
tion of, the work of the library, and we take this oppor- 7 ae 
tunity of renewing and emphasizing the thanks already vo SH 
expressed to each individually, in another form, for their generous gifts, 
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assuring them that these expressions of goodwill are a most welcome 
source of encouragement to the Governors. 

The gifts, which number 513 volumes, include many works which 
it would have been difficult if not impossible to obtain through any other 
channel, notably a number of privately printed works, and of publica- 
tions relating to India, many of them printed in remote parts of our 
Eastern Empire, which by the instructions of the Secretary of State for 
India are regularly sent to us as they are published. 

The names of individual donors and institutions are as follows :— 


Admiralty Office. Director of the| A. L. Hetherington, Esq. 
Intelligence Division. The Rev. A. Du Boulay Hill. 

Editor of the Ampleforth Journal. | John Hodgkin, Esq. 

Aurel” [Mme. Alfred Mortier].| John Howell, Esq. 

Charles Bailey, Esq. The Rev. Canon J. Clare Hudson. 

The Rev. H. J. Bardsley. Mrs. Charles Hughes. 

Robert Bateman, Esq. R. Jaeschke, Esq. 

The Rev. J. L. Bouch. Maurice Jones, Esq. 

Miss I. R. Broad. Messrs. King & Co. 

G. W. Cole, Esq. C. Lang, Esq. 

Dr. I. Collijn. | Howard C. Levis, Esq. 

Lord Cottesloe. The Librarian. 

Frank Cundall, Esq. Mrs. L. S. Livingston. 

Professor T. Witton Davies. A. J. Macdonald, Esq. 

The Abbot of Downside. W. R. Macdonald, Esq. 

E. H. Dring, Esq. The Rev. H. W. Mackey, O.S.B. 

Mrs. Emmott. Dr. A. Mingana. 

The Rev. G. Eyre Evans, W. D. Scott Moncrieff, Esq. 

Miss Helen Farquhar. Professor R. G. Moulton. 

Senor D. Figarola-Caneda. The Rev. W. Fiddian Moulton. 

Mrs. Figarola-Caneda. F. C. Norton, Esq. 

Sam Gamble, Esq. Hubert Ord, Esq. 

J. C. Maxwell Garnett, Esq. Hanson Ormerod, Esq. 

Stephen Gaselee, Esq. Sir William Osler, Bart. 

A. P. Hacobian, Esq. 'A. Pallis, Esq. 

T. Walter Hall, Esq. C. W. Pidduck, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Arnott Hamilton. | D'Arcy Power, Esq. 

Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Edgar Prestage, Esq. 
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Publisher of ‘‘ Publications sur la 
guerre, 1914-15. 

The Rev. H. L. Ramsay, O.S.B. 

H. L. Roth, Esq. 

The Secretary of State for India. 

W. B. Shaw, Esq. 

Dr. C. F. Smith, and Professor 
H. B. Smiths 

J. T. Spalding, Esq. 

H. M. Spielmann, Esq. 

The Lady Abbess of Stanbrook 
Abbey. 

E. L. Stevenson, Esq. 

Stubbs’ Publishing Co. 
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Sir Herbert Thompson, Esq. 
W. Tomkinson, Esq. 
Professor Francesco Torraca. 
Dr. Paget Toynbee. 

Yusuke Tsurumi, Esq. 

D. B. Updike, Esq. 
Colonel W. Hall Walker. 
Sir Adolphus W. Ward. 

H. Ward, Esq. 

Foster Watson, Esq. 

G. Parker Winship, Esq. 

T. J. Wise, Esq. 

The Hon. Margaret Wyndham. 


Aberystwyth. National Library of Wales. 


American Art Association. 
Boston, Mass. 
British Columbia. 
British Museum. 


Museum of Fine Arts. 
Provincial Museum. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Carnegie Trust. 

Institut d’Estudis Catalans. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago University. 

Clark University. 

Columbia University. 

Cornell University. 

Durham University. 
Edinburgh University Library. 
Glasgow University Library. 
Habana. 
Habana. 
London. 


The John Crerar Library. 
The Newberry Library. 


Academia Nacional. 
Biblioteca Nacional. 


Dr. Williams’s Library. 


London Institution. School of Oriental Studies. 
Manchester. Free Reference Library. 
Manchester. Victoria University. 
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Michigan University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

New Zealand. Government Statistician’s Office. 

Norwich Public Library. 

Ontario. Provincial Museum. 

Pennsylvania. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U.S. 
Com. of Penn. 

Reading. University College Library. 

Research Defence Society. 

Rome. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 

St. Andrews University Library. 

Springfield, Ill., U.S.A. Insurance Department. 

Toronto University Library. | 

Washington. Congressional Library. 

Washington. Department of Labour. 

Washington. Surgeon General’s Office Library. . 

Washington University Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Amongst recent gifts to the library is one of exceptional interest to 
the student of the history of the modern drama, consisting 145 iris 
of ten quarto volumes of newspaper and other literary NATIONAL 
cuttings which deal with the history of the Irish National 1 ™“7R™- 
Theatre from its inception in 1903 to the present time. 

This interesting collection of fugitive, but none the less valuable 
material, which has been presented to the library by Miss Horniman, 
would have been lost, because through accident of birth it is buried in 
the files of the various newspapers and periodicals in which it appeared, 
but for the praiseworthy energy displayed by the donor in collecting it, 
and with her own hands preserving it and making it available to students 
in its existing form. | 

The Irish National Theatre-is a natural outgrowth of the Celtic 
Revival ; and this in turn is but a phase of the Irish National Move- 
ment, which has met with a good deal of ridicule in this country merely 
because of certain extravagances and absurdities in which some of the 
more aggressive spirits have indulged, but amongst literary people who 
have looked upon it with unprejudiced eyes it has aroused a real sym- 
pathetic interest. | 

The aim of the little band of Irish enthusiasts to whom belongs the 
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credit of laying the foundation of the Irish National Theatre, was to 
render in dramatic form some of the best of the fascinating legendary 
tales and traditions which tell of the faith and life of the Irish people, 
of the deeds of their heroes, and of the glories of their kings, and in so 
doing to substitute a live national drama worthy of the name, for what 
Mr. Yeats describes as: ‘‘ the machine made play of modern com- 
merce, that lifeless product of conventional cleverness, from which we 
come away knowing nothing new about ourselves, seeing life with no 
new eyes, and hearing it with no new ears”. If it be true that the 
Irish are a hearing rather than a reading people, then this new move- 
ment is fraught with great possibilities, and is an event of far-reaching 
importance in the national history of Ireland. 

In the ultimate realization of their aim Miss Horniman played 
a very important part, by generously undertaking to provide these 
struggling enthusiasts with a permanent home in Dublin, where they 
could develop the literary and dramatic instinct of the Irish people. 
Until the advent of this fairy god-mother they had had to write their 
own plays, and with very limited resources to produce them, often under 
the most distressing circumstances and amidst the most inconvenient 
surroundings. , 

The new experiment was a complete breaking away from the modern 
stage development. For one thing it provided no accommodation for 
an orchestra, since no musical instruments were employed or needed to 
give an artificial swing to the entertainment ; neither was there any bar, 
for as Mr. Yeats would say : ‘‘ People who are on a pilgrimage in quest 
for truth and beauty, have no call for such distractions”. Limelight, 
too, was banned and tabooed, whilst the scenic arrangements were of 
the simplest and every-day order, not only with a view of avoiding un- 
necessary expenditure, but because rightly understood the proper réle 
of scenery and mounting is to suggest and not to realize. 

In this respect the Irish National Theatre is a return to the sim- 
plicity of the Elizabethan Stage, or of the Greek Drama, when the 
improvised stage was never cumbered, never tawdry as in those theatres 
where the actors and perhaps the audience are too little imaginative to 
trust to the work played for their effect. It is noteworthy that the Irish 
audience possesses that faculty of emotion, those easily aroused passions 
which distinguished the Elizabethan playgoers. Ireland was not 
hampered by either tradition or convention, for until the period to 
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which these volumes refer, drama had been non-existent in that country, 
that is to say, drama of home-growth, racy of the soil ; it is true there 
were so-called Irish plays, but they were sheer burlesques. Most of 
the plays of the revival are of the country people, so that a few coloured 
shawls, an old hat or two, a market basket, and (in normal times) a 
pennyworth of apples are almost all the stage properties required. The 
fact is that the young men in this new movement have turned back to 
the old masters of the art, and a new spirit has been breathed into the 
Irish valley of dry bones. 

Since the publication of “our last issue we have received a number 
of very important contributions to the new library for THE LOU- 
the University of Louvain, which, as most of our readers Ray 
are aware, is in process of formation here in Manchester, SCHEME. 
and which already comprises upwards of ten thousand volumes. Up 
to the time of going to press it was our intention to include in the 
present issue a detailed report of these most recent contributions, but 
such have been the demands upon our space, that we have been com- 
pelled to postpone the publication of this report until October, when 
it is hoped that the succeeding number of the BULLETIN will make its 
appearance. 

The promised report will be accompanied by a complete list of 
the names of all who have in any way participated in this endeavour 
to restore the library resources of the crippled and exiled University, 
since its inauguration in December, 1914. 

In the meantime we renew our appeal for further offers of help, 
which may take the form either of suitable books or of contributions 
of money. In order to obviate any duplication of gifts, those who 
may wish to participate in this scheme of reconstruction are requested 
to be good enough, in the first instance, to send to the writer, the 
Librarian of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, the titles of the 
works they are willing to contribute. 


THE VENETIAN POINT OF VIEW IN ROMAN 
HISTORY.’ 


By R. S. CONWAY, LitTT.D., 
HULME PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


T is a common diversion of historical writers to trace in the work 
of some individual member of a given race the characteristics 
which: mark the race as a whole. This is often profitable 

and in some degree necessary, if either the race or the individual are 
to be clearly understood. 

The name Venetian has for most English readers probably many 
associations ; the ideas of a courageous independence, of the triumph 
of sea-power, of the use of that power in defence of civilisation 
against oriental barbarism, are part of what Venice stands for in 
history ; but to most of us the name suggests also an architecture of 
unique beauty ; and more than all a number of pictures that repre- 
sent, perhaps, the highest level of perfection which the art of painting 
has ever reached. 

The present writer desires to claim nothing that can be called a 
knowledge of that art, but only to be allowed to state simply the 
things which have given him especial delight in a few great pictures 
which he has visited many times. Probably there are many others 
like him who had never found themselves in the least excited about 
anything on canvas, until they saw the work of Titian and Giorgione 
or some others of the same school. These pictures seem to have the 
power to awaken, even in minds comparatively dull to such things, 
a certain humble eagerness and a strange sense of light and friendship, 
comparable to that which comes from hearing some great speech or 
poem or piece of music Beer: | sudden consciousness that there is before. 
us in these pictures something which concerns us intimately, so in- 


1 An outline of this paper was delivered as a Lecture in the John 
Rylands Library on October 10, 1917. 
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timately that their authors become henceforward friends who have 
made the whole of life deeper and richer. And the arresting quality, 
I think, in these great work; of art is something that may be called 
dramatic. It represents some strong human feeling in a setting of cir- 
cumstance which is in some way vitally related to it, so that the whole- 
seems not a picture, but a part, of life. Titian’s Holy Family with 
the little St. John offering roses to the Christ, and the grey headed 
St. Antony standing beside; or Santa Caterina devoting herself to 
the same lovely child with St. John this time playing with a pet lamb ; 
or Giorgione’s Cozcerto, where the young harmonist, who, after some: 
seeking, has just found or is just finding the right chord, looks up with 
a flash of insight and delight ; or the indescribable power of Titian’s 
portrait of the armed warrior Giovanni De’ Medici,—all these have 
a warmth of feeling, almost of passion, which till then we had never 
dreamt of seeing conveyed on canvas; and yet this spiritual element 
is somehow fenced in and surrounded convincingly with the concrete 
conditions of daily life. In Venice, as I learn from Mr. E. V. 
Lucas,’ this warmth and vitality in the work of one of the painters of 
the school is called ‘ ¢he glow of Giorgione,’ ‘il fuoco Giorgionesco *. 
The feeling depicted is‘ not merely intense but moral in the widest 
sense, springing from the most essential parts of human nature and so 
making universal appeal ; for example a great tenderness to women 
and children ; a great reverence for old age,—especially natural to. 
Venetians, who were long lived folk ; a genial interest in the details 
of daily life ; a sense of greatness in public relations ; these are some, 
though only some, of the things which seem to be most deeply felt 
in the pictures of the Venetian masters. 

Not long ago it happened to me in pursuing a rather obscure 
path of study among the monuments of the early languages of Italy, 
to realise what | might have known before, that this Venetian race, 
which to us is the glory of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
had played a part in the civilisation of an earlier epoch, had made 
in fact no small contribution to the humanising of Central and Western 
Europe from the very beginning of history. 

Few people in this country, and not very many in any other, 

'd Wanderer in Venice (London, 1914), p. 293. To this delightful 


book I am much indebted, both for some points of Venetian history and 
for the choice of the typical lines from Shelley quoted below. 
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have even heard of a language known as Venetic, of which the only 
record is in a few score inscriptions dating from about 500 B.c. down 
to the Christian era. These scanty fragments are of considerable 
interest to students of Comparative Philology because they present to 
us a language in many ways intermediate to Greek and Latin; and 
a few years ago I began to collect materials for a complete edition of 
its remains. In 1916 I received from a friend who is a distinguished 
Italian scholar’ a copy of some newly discovered inscriptions of con- 
siderable interest, which date from the third century B.c. They were 
found in the summer of 1914, at Pieve di Cadore during the con- 
struction of the station for the first railway ever built there. Both 
inscriptions were on rather beautiful bronze vases (sz¢z/e, pails, as 
one might call them, if one regarded only: their shape, not their 
ornament) ; and the Cadore valley has yielded so long a series of 
these and other objects of similar workmanship as to show that it 
must have been a centre of artistic manufacture and export from at 
least the fifth century B.c. At that date and later this valley was 
one of the regular tracks of communication between the head of the 
Adniatic and Central Europe. About twenty years ago there were 
discovered, on a hill which is known to-day as the Gurina, between 
the Gail and Drave valleys, in the Tyrol, almost north of the Alps, 
the remains of an important but hitherto nameless ancient city which 
must have been inhabited in the fifth and later centuries B.c., by 
people who spoke this same Venetic language; and among these 
remains there are a number of bronze plates, fashioned in what we 
should call vefoussé style, which served, I believe,’ to adorn the 
panels of doors, and which, if so, show that this characteristic feature 
of the art of North Italy, the decoration of doors by bronze panels, 
goes back to the third or fourth century B.c. The other remains of 
this race of Veneti, especially numerous on the site of the modern 
city of Este, connect them closely with the culture of Hellas and 
Crete of the sixth century B.c.. But in the valley of the Piave, 
which lies in the route from this nameless city over the mountains to 


1 For the latest discoveries in this Piave valley see Pellegrini, 4¢¢z 
e Memorte R. Acc. Sci. Lett. Art. in Padova, Vol. XXxXi. (1916), pp. 
209 ff., 215 ff. e 

2The Venetic word a/su's* occurs on the dedicatory inscription of 
two of them; and it is best interpreted, I think, to mean “door” (¢/. Gr. 


akwv). 
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Italy, lie the towns of Treviso, Feltre, and Belluno, well known to 
students of the Renaissance; and Pieve di Cadore, where the two 
last inscriptions were found, was the birthplace of Titian. 

In view of such facts one naturally asks whether there was any 
link between this early art of the Veneti and the great Venetians of 
the Renaissance. To ask the question is to answer it. They are 
demonstrably the same people. From whence were the Lagoons of 
Venice peopled ? From all the district to the west of them when 
the barbarians overran it,—from Altinum, from Aquileia and especi- 
ally from Padua, which was in ancient times the chief seat of the 
Veneti and only 14 miles from the sea. At the Christian era 
Padua still celebrated’ every year a regatta in commemoration of 
the victory of Paduan sailors who repelled the invasion of a Greek 
pirate in the year 302 B.c. ; and the point which historians choose as 
marking the real independence of the new Venice, is the year 584 
A.D. when the claim of Padua to control the whole district (a claim 
based on the old traffic from Padua down the river Brenta which 
then ran out into the sea along the north side of what is now the 
Giudecca) was finally defeated through the Pact with the Exarch 
Longinus. And:Padua, like Venice, lies in what seems to a northerner 
a sea of summer light between the Alps and the Euganean Hills, 
which Shelley has described in /ulian and Maddalo: — 

* . , the hoar 
And aery Alps, towards the north, appeared, 
Through mist, an heaven-sustaining bulwark, reared 
Between the east and west; and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded -hills—they were 
Those famous Euganean hills, which bear, 
As seen from Lido, through the harbour piles, 
The likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 
And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 
Those mountains towering, as from waves of flame, 
Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent.’ 


1 Livy, x. 2. 
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Padua, as became a city so gloriously placed, was proverbially 
known in the ancient world as the home of simple living and high 
morals and an intense affection for freedom; it became, as we all 
know, the seat of the greatest University of the Middle Ages, to 
which all our English Universities are deep in debt ; and its greatest 
ancient citizen was the historian Livy. And what I want to suggest 
here is that the truest way of judging and enjoying Livy's work 
is to regard him as taking essentially a Venetian point of view.’ 
That is, to realise that what gave him most pleasure, and what he 
counted his greatest object, was to paint a series of pictures, each 
embodying, in the fewest words, some clash of feeling and circum- 
stance, some struggle of rival passions, some triumph of wisdom or 
valour or devotion ; pictures instinct with dramatic imagination and 
coloured with lively human sympathy. The rest of his narration, 
though he dealt with it honestly and frankly in his own way, was to 
him only the setting for the true work of his art, the pictures of noble 
scenes. 

If this seems new doctrine, let us at least remember how Livy de- 
scribes his own design. He begins his Preface by an apology for 
attempting again a task undertaken by so many before him and 
acknowledges its enormous scope. But it will ‘divert his mind from 
the miseries of recent times,’ to dwell on the earlier period. 


It is not my intention either to afhirm or deny the truth of the stories 
which have gathered round the earliest beginnings of Rome. They are 
better fitted for the imagination of poets than the sober chronicles of history. 
Antiquity has the privilege of exalting the origin of great cities by interweay- 
ing the actions of gods and men; and if it be reasonably granted to any 
people to hallow its beginnings and call the gods its founders, surely it 
is granted to the people of Rome. The glory which they have won in war 
is great enough for the world which acknowledges their supremacy to ac- 
knowledge also their claim to the son of Mars himself for their founder. 
But howsoever these stories and their like be judged or censured, will, I 
confess, trouble me but little. It is to other things that I would have my 
reader direct his best attention, the life, the character of the nation, the 


1 Some time after this lecture had been given, my friend Prof. W. B. 
Anderson, to whom the paper is indebted for other valuable help, called 
my attention to a note in Niebuhr’s Rom, /es¢. (Eng. Tr. new ed. 11. 544) 
in which among ‘ Livy’s own peculiar excellencies ’ he reckons ‘ that richness 
and warmth of colouring which many centuries after were the character- 
istics of the Venetian painters born under the same sky’. 
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men and the conduct, at home and on the field, from which its power sprang 
and grew. Then he may trace how the ancient government broke down, 
and how the ancient character of the nation gave way too, until at length we 
have reached a point in our own day when both the abuses of our national 
life and their remedies are greater than we can bear. 


There you hear the free Venetian spirit, recognising, and yet 
lamenting, the necessity of the new Empire of the Caesars. And the 
next sentence has a no less characteristic Paduan touch :— 


Yet unless I am deceived by fondness for my task, there never was a 
nation whose history is richer in noble deeds, nor a community into which 
greed and luxury have made so late an entrance; or in which plain and 
thrifty living have been so long or so highly honoured. _ It is just this which 
is so health-giving and fruitful in the study of history, that you can fix your 
gaze upon well-attested examples of every kind of conduct, blazoned upon 
a splendid record. 


From these words it is clear that what Livy first of all set before 
him was to paint these ‘great examples’: ‘great men, great institu- 
tions, great deeds, are the things on which the reader must ‘fix his 
gaze’. Take now as the first of a few such pictures from Livy's 
pages, a brief and to us not very exciting scene in a dilapidated . 
temple in Rome, somewhere about 27 B.c. It is a footnote which 
Livy adds to the spirited story of a fight in the fifth century B.c. be- 
tween a Roman called Aulus Cossus and an Etruscan Chief, in which 
Cossus had won what was called royal spoil, spo/ia opima, by de- 
feating the enemy’s leader in single combat (Iv. 20. 5). 


I have followed all the authorities in relating that it was in the office 
of military tribune’ that Cossus won these spoils and dedicated them in the 
Temple of Jupiter. But in the first place spoil is only properly called 
Royal when it is taken by a Roman commander from the commander of 
the enemy, and we recognise no one as commander unless he is actually the 
general in charge of an army. And secondly, the actual inscription written 
upon the spoil itself proves that both I and my authorities are wrong and 
that in truth Cossus took them when he was Consul. This fact I learnt from 
Augustus Cesar, the second founder of every temple in Rome, since | 
heard him say that when he entered the shrine of Jupiter Feretrius, which he 
restored from an almost ruinous state, he read with his own eyes this in- 
scription written on the linen corselet. And I feel that it would be almost 
a sacrilege to rob Cossus of such testimony to his achievement, the testi- 
mony of the Emperor himself, the second founder of the temple. But if 
the source of the confusion lie in certain ancient authorities . . . that isa 
point on which every reader is free to use his own conjecture. 


‘A rank corresponding to that of a modern colonel. 
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‘Then after pointing out further difficulties in the traditional 
account Livy concludes :— 


But we may toss these matters of small importance, to and fro, accord- 
ing to every man’s opinion; and when all is done, the author of this battle 


his own self, having set up these fresh and new spoils in a holy place, in 
the sight of Jupiter himself standing thereby, to whom they were vowed, 
and Romulus also, two witnesses not to be despised nor abused with a 
false title, hath written himself, A. Cornelius Cossus Consul.) 


This is quite typical of Livy's whole attitude to difficult points in 
tradition. His judgment on the evidence is quite sound. He sees 
that his usual authorities must be wrong; but he leaves it to the 
reader to say so in so many words, because that, he felt, would cast 
doubt on the rest of his history, since he despairs altogether of ex- 
plaining their vagaries. But his despair does not weigh on his mind 
at all; it did not even lead him to go to look at the inscription with 
his own eyes; what interests him is the picture of the young, 
triumphant Emperor Augustus, in the course of his devout restoration 
of the ancient shrines of Rome, stopping to read the archaic letters 
written on a linen breast-plate torn from a dying Etruscan chief by 
his vanquisher the Consul Cossus, 400 years before. 

Let us turn to a few pictures on a larger canvas, putting first the 
familiar passage which led our own Turner to one of his most vivid 
paintings, Hannibal's crossing the Alps. Into the controversies that 
have sprung from the perennial interest of the story, we will not 
enter ; but it is well to observe that on every point the course of 
modern research (in which the investigations of Dr. G. E. Marindin, 
Capitaine Colin, and Prof. Spenser Wilkinson may be especially 
mentioned) has vindicated the good faith and sound judgment with 
which Livy has interpreted, so far as he could, a tradition well at- 
tested but almost wholly devoid of local names. It is unlucky that 
the gravest piece of carelessness which ever sullied the high repute of 
‘Theodor Mommsen should have led him to impugn the truth of 
Livy's account on the ground of its divergence from the account 
given by Polybius ; whereas it is only necessary to read the whole of 
what Polybius says about Hannibal's point of descent—and not the 


1 The discerning reader will have scented in this concluding paragraph 
wf the rendering a freshness hardly to be compassed in our own labouring 
day. It is from Philemon Holland’s version; on which see below. 
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first part only, which is all that Mommsen heeded—to see that in 
every essential point the two stories are closely parallel, and wholly 
worthy of credence.’ 

This version and those that follow are either taken from, or 
largely based upon, the translation of Philemon Holland which was 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth? and breathes everywhere the master- 
’ fulness and enthusiasm of her ‘ spacious times’.~.Those which, like 
the Hannibal passage, are here taken over, | have modified where 
we have now better knowledge of Livy’s text or (which is rare) of 
his Latin ; where the English of the sixteenth century would be now 
misleading ; and where the richness of Holland’s vocabulary and his 
manful resolve to discover in the Latin every atom of its meaning, 
have done less than justice to the pregnant gravity of Livy’s style. 
Wherever Holland’s English suggests a brilliant and voluble school- 
boy, that is the mark not of Livy, but of Holland and his century ; 
but where it flows in a strong tide of feeling, moving with speed and 
power, there he has exactly expressed his original. 

Let us begin at a point at which Hannibal, already in high alti- 
tudes, has had a sharp conflict with one Alpine tribe, and is ap- 
proached by delegates from another (XxXI., c. 34, 4). 


® First went in the van guard the Elephants, and the horsemen ; himself 
marched after with the flower of his infantry, looking all about him with 
an heedful eye. So soon as he was entered a narrow passage which 
on one side lay under a steep hill, the barbarous people rose out of their 
ambush from all parts at once, before and behind, and attacked him; yea 


‘For the details of Mommsen’s error see C/ass. Rev., XXV. (1911), 
p. 156; Mr. F. E. A. Trayes gives an excellent comparison of the two 
narratives in the Appendix to his edition of Book xxi. (London, 1905, 
Bell & Co.). Prof. Spenser Wilkinson in a brilliant monograph (Hannibal's 
March, Oxford, 1911) gives the results of his own exploration of the dis- 
trict and makes a strong case for the Col. Clapier. 

2 A few sentences from this dedication I cannot withhold :-— 

‘Vouchsafe also, of your accustomed clemency showed to aliens; of 
your fervent zeal to learning and good letters . . . to reach forth your 
gracious hand to T. Livius; who having arrived long since and conversed 
as a mere stranger in this your famous Island and now for love thereof 
learned in some sort the language, humbly craveth your Majesty’s favour 
to be ranged with other free citizens of that kind, so long to live under 
your princely protection, as he shall duly keep his own allegiance and 
acquaint your liege subjects with religious devotion after his manner, with 
wisdom, policy, virtue, valour, loyalty ; and not otherwise.’ 
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and rolled down mighty stones upon them as they marched. But the 
greatest number came behind; against whom he turned and made head with 
his infantry, and without all peradventure, if the tail of his army had not been 
strong and well fortified, they must needs have received an exceeding great 
overthrow in that valley. Even as it was, Hannibal spent one night cut 
off from his baggage and cavalry. After this the mountainers (fewer in 
number and in robbing wise rather than in warlike sort) attacked him only 
in small bands, one while upon the vaward, other while upon the rereward, 
as any of them could get the vantage of ground. . . . 

The Elephants though they were driven very slowly, because through 
these narrow straits they were ready ever‘and anon to run on their noses, 
yet what way soever they went, they kept the army safe and sure from the 
enemy, who being not used unto them, durst not once come near. The 
ninth day he won the very tops of the Alps, mostly through untrod paths : 
after he had wandered many times out of the way, either through the de- 
ceitfulness of their guides; or because when they durst not trust them, they 
had adventured rashly themselves upon the valleys without knowing the tops 
thereof. There the soldiers wearied with travail and fight rested two 
days: certain also of the sumpter horses (which had slipt aside from the 
rocks) by following the tracks of the army as it marched, made their way to 
the camp. When they were thus overtoiled and wearied with these tedious 
travailes, a fall of snow (for now the star Vergiliae was setting) increased 
their fear exceedingly. For when at the break of day the ensigns were set 
forward, the army marched out slowly through deep snow all around them; 
and there appeared in the countenance of them all heaviness and despair. 
Then Hannibal advanced before the standards and commanded his soldiers 
to halt upon a certain projecting spur of the mountains (from whence they 
had a goodly prospect and might see a great way all about them) ; and there 
displayed unto them Italy and the goodly champain fields about the Po, 
which lie hard under the foot of the Alps: saying That even now they had 
mounted the walls not only of Italy but also of the city of Rome; all besides 
(saith he) will be plain and easy to be travelled: and after one or two 
battles at the most ye shall have at your command, the very castle and head 
city of Italy. 


Howbeit they had much more difficult travelling down hill, than in the 
climbing up; for well nigh all the way was steep, narrow and slippery, so 
as neither they could hold themselves from sliding, nor if any tripped and 
stumbled never so little, could they possibly (they staggered so) recover 
themselves and keep sure footing, but one fell upon another and horses upon 
the men. After this they came to a much narrower path of rock with crags 
so steep downright that hardly even a nimble soldier without armour and 
baggage (do what he could to take hofd with hands upon the twigs and 
plants that there about grew forth) was able to creep down. This place 
being before naturally steep and precipitous, now was cut right off by a new 
fall of earth, which had left a bank behind it of nearly a thousand feet depth. 
There the horsemen stood still as if they had been come to their ways end: 
and when Hannibal marvelled much what the matter might be that stayed 
2% 25 
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them so, as they marched not on: word was brought him that the Rock was 
unpassable. Whereupon, he went himself in person to view the place and 
then he saw indeed without all doubt that he must fetch a compasse about, 
however far round, and conduct his army, to pass through the wild places 
around it such as before had never been trodden. And verily that (of all 
other ways) was such as it was impossible to pass through. For whereas 
there lay old snow untouched and not trodden on, and over it other snow 
newly fallen, of a moderate depth: in this soft and tender snow, and the 
same not very deep, their feet as they went, easily took hold; but that snow, 
being once with the gait of so many people and beasts upon it, fretted and 
thawed, they were compelled to go upon the bare frozen surface underneath, 
and in the slabbery snow-broth, as it relented and melted about their heels. 
There they had foul ado and much struggling, for they could not tread sure 
upon the slippery ice: which betrayed their feet the sooner for the down- 
ward slope; so that whether with hands or knees they strove to rise, down 
they fell again, when those their props and stays slipped from beneath them ; 
and there were here no stocks of trees nor roots about, whereupon a man 
might take hold, and stay himself, either by hand or foot ; so all they could 
do, was to tumble and wallow, upon the slippery and glassy ice, in the 
molten slabbie snow. Otherwhiles also the poor beasts cut through the 
surface of the lower snow, where they trod hard upon it: and when once 
they were fallen forward, with flinging out their heels, and beating with their 
hoofs more forcibly for to take hold, they brake the under surface quite 
through; so as many of them, as if they had been caught fast and fettered, 
stuck still in the hard frozen and congealed ice. 

At last, when both man and beast were wearied and overtoiled, and 
all to no purpose, they encamped upon the top of an hill, having with very 
much ado cleansed the place aforehand for that purpose: such a deal of 
snow there was to be digged, and thrown out. ‘This done, soldiers were 
brought to break that rock, through which was their only way: and 
against the time that it was to be hewed through, they felled and overthrew 
many huge trees that grew there about, and made a mighty heap and pile 
of wood: the wind served fitly for the time to kindle a fire and then they 
all set aburning. Now when the rock was on fire, and red hot, they 
poured thereon vinegar! for to calcine and dissolve it. When the rock 
was thus baked (as it were) with fire, they digged into it and opened it 
with pick-axes, and made the descent gentle and easy by means of 
moderate windings and turnings: so as not only the horses and other beasts 
but even the Elephants also might be able to go down. Four days Hanni- 
bal spent about the levelling of this rock: and the beasts were almost 
pined and lost for hunger. For the hill-tops for the most part are bare of 
grass, and look what forage there is, the snow conceals. But the lower 
grounds have valleys and some little banks lying to the sun and streams 
withall, near unto the woods, yea and places more meet and beseeming for 


‘This device was practised in ancient times by Spaniards in their 
quarries (Pliny, 33, 96) and it was from Spain that Hannibal's best troops 
had been drawn. 
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men to inhabit. There were the labouring beasts put out to grass and 
pasture; and the soldiers that were wearied with making the ways had 
three days allowed to rest in. 


Turn now to two pictures: of Roman character in an earlier 
century, of T. Manlius Torquatus the Consul and Q. Papirius the 
Dictator. The two are meant by Livy to stand as companion por- 
traits ;—their likeness, and their unlikeness, will appear. 

The story of Titus Manlius is an incident in the great Latin War 
of 340 B.c., which was almost a civil war, since the Latins who were 
now in revolt spoke the language of Rome and had long served in the 
Roman legions; and many of the men in the rebel army were 
familiarly known to old comrades on the other side. To preclude 
the opportunities for treachery which these conditions offered, the Con- 
suls, of whom one was T. Manlius, forbade all irregular fighting (xe 
guis tniussu pugnaret). But the Consul’s own son, who was a 
commander of a cavalry patrol, was challenged to single combat by a 
Latin noble and did not refuse. The young Roman unhorsed his 
challenger and slew him. This is the sequel (vii. 7. 12) :— 


Then the young Manlius returned with his spoil to his companions and 
rode back to camp amid their shouts of triumph. So he came into his father’s 
presence in the preetorium, ignorant of what his destiny had in store, whether 
he had earned praise or penalty. ‘‘ So that all the world,” said he, ‘my 
father, might truly report that | am sprung from your blood, when I was 
challenged by an enemy, I fought him horse to horse, and slew him, and 
took these spoils.’’ But when the consul heard these words, he could not 
bear to look upon his son, but turned away and bade the trumpet sound for 
an assembly of the soldiers. 

The soldiers being assembled in great number, then said the elder 
Manlius to his son: “Since you, Titus Manlius, have neither feared the 
authority of a consul nor revered the command of your father, but have dis- 
obeyed our edict by leaving the ranks to engage in single combat; and 
since, so far as in you lay, you have broken the discipline of war on which 
the safety and the power of Rome have to this day depended; and have 
brought me to a strait pass where I must choose either to forget the com- 
monweal, or to forget myself, you and | shall abide the smart for our mis- 
deeds rather than that our country, to her so great damage, should pay for 
our folly and transgression. We shall afford a fearful but a wholesome 
example to young men of future time. I acknowledge as I look upon you 
that I am touched not merely by natural affection for my son but by the 


1 Both passages come from a Book too little read in our schools, the 
Eighth, perhaps partly because of a grievous difficulty in the text of the 
eighth chapter, which recent study of the MSS. has now, I think, removed. 
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deed of valour you have done, tempted by a false show of glory. But since 
the authority of the consuls must needs be either confirmed by your death, 
or if you escape the penalty of disobedience, be for ever annulled; and since, 
if you have aught of my blood in your veins, even you yourself will not, | 
believe, refuse to vindicate by your punishment the discipline that has been 
overthrown by your fault ”’—then said he to the lictor—‘‘ go, lictor, | com- 
mand you, bind him to the block.” 


Vergil’s comment on this scene is brief and famous, ‘ Torquatus, 
that stern headsman’ (saeuumaque securt Torguatum). 

Twenty years later in the great Samnite War the Dictator Papirius, 
having to leave his army in order to discharge some ceremony at 
Rome, gave precise instructions to his Master of the Horse, who was 
left in command, not to engage the enemy until he, Papirius, should 
return. ‘The instruction was disobeyed ; and Fabius having won a 
victory announced it in a dispatch which was read to the Senate in 
the presence of the Dictator himself, who at once left Rome for the 
front, making no secret of his intention to inflict summary punishment 
on Fabius, Arrived in camp he found the army and its superior 
officers unwilling to surrender Fabius to be scourged and beheaded, 
and a long altercation ended in Fabius’ escape to Rome. The Dicta- 
tor hurried back after him. There followed a debate and resolution 
of the Senate, which had no effect upcn the Dictator’s resolve. 


(Book vill. 33. 7.) Then stept forth M. Fabius the father. ‘For as 
much,’ said he, ‘neither the‘authority of the Senate, nor mine old age, whom 
you seek to make childless, nor yet the noble courage of the Master of 
Horse, by your own self chosen, can prevail; nor any humble prayers, 
which are often able to appease the fury of an enemy, yea and to pacify 
the wrath of the Gods; I implore the lawful help of the Tribunes, and to 
the whole body of the people I appeal’. . . . . . Then out of the Council- 
house they went straight to the common place of audience; and when the 
Dictator, attended with some few, was ascended up to the rostra, and the 
Master of the Horse, accompanied by all the whole troop of the chief of 
the city, had followed him, Papirius ‘commanded that Fabius should come 
down, or else be fetched, from the Rostra, unto the lower ground, His 
father followed after him. ‘ Well done,’ quoth the father, ‘in commanding 
us to be brought hither, from whence we may be allowed to speak our 
minds, even if we were no better than private persons.’ Then at the first 
there passed no continued speeches so much as wrangling and altercation. 
But afterwards, the voice and indignation of old Fabius surmounted the 
other noise; who greatly cried out upon the pride and cruelty of Papirius. 
What, man?’ quoth he, ‘I have been also a Dictator of Rome myself, and 
yet was there never so much as a poor commoner, no Centurion, nor soldier 
hardly entreated by me. But Papirius seeketh victory and triumph over a 
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Roman General, as much as over the leaders and commanders of his 
enemies. See, what difference there is between the government of men in 
old time, and this new pride and cruelty of late days. Quintius Cincinnatus 
when he was Dictator, proceeded no farther in punishment against the 
Consul Minucius, when he had delivered him lying besieged within his own 
camp, but to leave him as a Lieutenant instead of Consul, in the army 
whereof he had charge... . . . Neither the people itself, whose power is 
sovereign, was ever more angry against those that through rashness and want 
of skill lost whole armies, than to fine them a sum of money. For the mis- 
carriage of any battle, that a General should be brought into question for his 
life, was never heard of to this day. But now, rods and axes, whipping and 
beheading, are prepared for the Commanders under the people of Rome, and 
those, who are conquerors and have deserved most justly triumphs. . . . . . 
What else (I pray you) should my son have endured, if he had suffered the 
field to be lost and his army likewise? If he had been discomfited, put to 
flight, and driven clean out of his camp, how far forth further would the 
Dictator’s ire and violence have proceeded than to scourge and kill? And 
see how fit and seemly a thing it is that the city for the victory of Q. Fabius, 
should be in joy, in processions to the gods, and thanksgivings, with con- 
gratulation and feasting one another; and he himself by whose means the 
temples stand open, the altars smoke with incense and sacrifice, and are 
heaped up again with vows, oblations, and offerings, to be stripped naked, 
to be whipped and lashed to death in the sight of the people of Rome, look- 
ing up to the Capitol, lifting up his eyes to the gods, whom in two such 
noble battles he has invoked and not in vain? With what heart will the 
army take this, which by his leading and under his fortune achieved victory ? 
What lamentation will there be in the Roman camp? and what rejoicing 
amongst our enemies?’ Thus fared Fabius the good old father, calling upon 
God and man for help; and withall embraced his son in his arms, and shed 
many a tear. On the one side, there made with young Fabius, the majesty 
of the Senate, the love of the people, the assistance of the Tribunes, and 
the remembrance of the army absent. On the other side were alleged 
against him by Papirius, the invincible command and government of the 
people of Rome; the discipline of war; the Dictator’s orders (reverenced 
at all times, no less than an oracle of the gods); the severe edicts of Manlius, 
whose fatherly love and affection to his son was counted less than the service 
and common good of the state; the same exemplary justice which L. Brutus, 
the first founder of Roman liberty, had executed in his two sons. And now, 
mild and kind fathers, fond old men, when other men’s commandment have 
been contemned, gave liberty to youth, and pardoned as a small matter the 
overthrow of military discipline. Howbeit, he Papirius for his part would 
persist in his purpose till nor remit one jot of condign punishment to him 
who contrary to his commandment, and notwithstanding the disturbance of 
religion and the doubtful auspices, had given battle ; saying, that as it was 
not in his power to abridge any jot the eternal majesty of that State and Em- 
pire; so neither, would he diminish aught of the authority thereof; and he 
prayed that neither the Tribunes’ puissance, sacred and inviolable itself, 
should, by their intervention violate the power of Rome; nor that the people 


27* 
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of Rome should in him above all others abolish and extinguish both Dictator 
and Dictatorship. Which if it did, the posterity hereafter should lay the 
weight and blame (although in vain) not on L. Papirius, but on the Tribunes. . 
For when once the discipline of war was profaned, no private soldier would 
obey his centurion nor any man in any rank in any army him that is set over 
him... . ‘ With these crimes and inconveniences (o ye Tribunes) charged 
you must be to the world’s end; lay down you must, and gage your own 
lives for the audacious disobedience of Q. Fabius, for whom ye are now 
answerable.’ 

The Tribunes were astonished hereat, and for themselves now rather 
anxious and perplexed, than for him who had recourse unto them for succour. 
But the general consent of the-people of Rome, turning to prayer and en- 
treaty, eased them of this heavy load; and with one voice humbly besought 
the Dictator, to remit the punishment of the Master of Horse, for their sake. 
The Tribunes also, seeing that was the way, and all others, inclining and 
growing to petition, followed after, and did the like ; earnestly beseeching the 
Dictator to forgive this human frailty, and youthful folly of Q. Fabius, saying 
that he had suffered chastisement enough. Then-the young man himself, 
then his father M. Fabius, forgetting all strife, and laying aside debate, fell 
down at the Dictator’s feet, and besought him to appease his wrathful dis- 
pleasure. Hereupon the Dictator after silence made, ‘ Yea marrie,’ quoth 
he, ‘o Quirites, this I like well, and thus it should be; now hath military 
discipline got the victory; now hath the majesty of the Empire prevailed 
indeed, which lay both a-bleeding, and were in hazard to be abolished for 
ever, after this day. Q. Fabius is not acquit of his offence, in that he fought 
against his Dictator’s commandment ; but being thereof convicted and cast, is 
forgiven, nay is given to the people of Rome and the Tribunes’ power, 
whose help was granted merely for his instant prayers, and not of right. 
Well, Rise up, Q. Fabius, and live, a more happy man for this agreement 
of the city in thy defence, than for that victory, upon which erewhile thou 
barest thyself so bravely. Live (I say) thou that hast been so bold to com- 
mit that fact which’ thine own father here, if he had been in L. Papirius” 
place, would never have pardoned. And as for me, into my grace and 
favour thou mayest come again, at thine own will and pleasure. But to the 
people of Rome to whom thou art beholden for thy life, thou shalt perform 
no greater duty and service, than that the example of this day’s work may 
be a warning to thee for ever, to obey, as well in war as in peace, all lawful 
hests of superior Magistrates.’ 


We may glance finally at one or two examples of the high-minded 
tenderness towards women which is a marked feature of Livy’s thought 
and which places his influence second only to Vergil’s among such of 
the humanising factors of medizeval Europe as were older than the 
Christian Church. Some of the stories, like those of Lucretia and 
Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus, are too famous to quote ; perhaps 
the noblest of them is the story of Verginia’s death by her father’s 
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hand. The power of Livy's brevity—which allows a bare ten lines 
to the final scene of the tragedy—will be newly appreciated if it be 
compared with the prolix though not unspirited Lay of Virginia by 
Macaulay, himself no mean orator,'when he chose. Let me rather 
end by quoting two less familiar passages, both eminently characteristic 
of Livy, one of his gentle humour, the other of his chivalrous grace. 

The first is a picture of the rugged old Roman farmer and states- 
man, staunch Conservative and would-be Philistine, Cato the Censor ; 
who however gave way in his old age and learnt the Greek that he 
had for so many years defied and denounced. He is speaking on a 
question of women’s rights. Twenty years earlier, at the darkest 
point of the struggle with Hannibal, a law called the Lex Ofpza had 
forbidden women to possess more than half an oz. of gold or to wear 
brightly coloured dresses, the costly iridescent purple of Tyre being 
no doubt the chief luxury whose import was prohibited. Now that 
the danger was past and the sixteen years of war at last ended, the 
women and their lovers and husbands were eager to have the law 
repealed. 

The whole speech of Cato against the repeal and the reply of his 
opponents are well worth reading,’ though too ‘long to quote here. 
But the opening passage will serve to show the humour with which 
Livy portrays the gruff old partisan :— 


(Book XXXIV. 1. 5.) The dames of the city themselves could neither 
by persuasion nor advice nor authority of their husbands be kept within doors ; 
but do what men could, they bespread all the streets of the city, beset all 
the ways into the forum, entreating their husbands as they passed and went 
down thither, to give their consent, that seeing the good estate of the com- 
monweal now flourished, and the private wealth of every man increased 
daily, their wives also might be allowed to have their gay attire again. The 
concourse of the women increased daily and they ventured now to approach 
and solicit even the Consuls, the preetors, and other magistrates. 

But as for one of the Consuls, Marcus Porcius Cato by name, they 
could not with all their prayers, entreat him to incline unto their suit: who 
- in the maintenance of the said law, and that it might not be revoked, spake 
to this effect: ‘‘ My masters and citizens of Rome, if every one of us had 
fully resolved with himself, to hold his own, and keep the rightful authority 


that he hath over his own wife, less ado and trouble we should have had 


1 A brilliant though perhaps sometimes too forcible a version has been 
recently published by Prof. Darney Naylor of Adelaide (‘‘ More Latin and 
English Idiom,” Cambridge, 1915). 
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with them all together at this day. But now having given them the head at 
home so much, that the curstness and shrewdness of women hath conquered 
our freehold there; behold, here also in public place it is trodden down 
and trampled under foot: and because we were not able every man to rule 
his own separately, now we stand in fear, and dread them all in general. 
Certes, | myself thought ever until now, that it was but a feigned fable and 
tale that went of a certain Island, wherein by a conspiracy of women all the 
men were murdered every one, and that sex utterly made away. But well 
I see now, be they creatures never so weak, let them ofice_have their meet- 
ings, their conventicles and secret conferences, they will work mischief in the 
highest degree, and be as dangerous as any other.” 


The rest of the speech is taken up with two arguments, the first 
one which, | believe, is known to suffragists as ‘the thin end of the 
wedge’; the second is a general, and quite sincere, plea for simplicity 
of living. The reply of Valerius is what one would expect from that 
noble house, dignified, liberal, and chivalrous ; and the end of the story 
is that the matter was settled by a little ‘‘ peaceful picketing ”. 


After debate of words passed in this wise, in favour and disfavour of 
the law, the day following, the women flocked in greater multitudes into the 
open streets; and banding themselves together, as it were, in one troop, 
they beset the doors and houses of the Bruti, the tribune; who were 
threatening to interpose their veto upon the bill preferred by their fellow- 
tribunes: and the women never gave over to keep this stir, until those 
tribunes slackened in their opposition ; which done, there was no doubt then, 
but all the tribes with one voice would abrogate and abolish the old law. 
Thus twenty years after the enacting thereof, it was repealed. 


Lastly, consider the picture of the young Scipio, a man whom 
Livy admired, but with some reserves.’ - In the year 210 or 209 B.c. 
in the middle of the Hannibalic War, Scipio had just taken New 
Carthage, the chief stronghold of the Carthaginians in Spain. 


(Book xxvi. 50.) After this there was presented unto him by his 
soldiers, a maiden of ripe years, taken also prisoner: but so surpassing in 
beauty that wheresoever she went, every man’s eye was upon her in ad- 
miration. Scipio having enquired in what country she was born and of 
what parents, among other things learned that she was affianced to a young 
Prince of the Celtiberians, whose name was Allucius: Forthwith he sent 
home to her parents and her betrothed to repair unto him: and in the 


'*We see’ (writes a distinguished Irish scholar, Prof, R. Mitchell 
Henry, in the Introduction to his recent edition of Book XXvVI., p. 12) ‘the 
lofty airs and self-approving virtue, the genuine kindliness and bonhomie of 
the young patrician, too kindly to be a prig and too young to know how 
near he is to being one.’ 
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meantime, he heard that her husband that should be was wonderfully 
enamoured of her, and ready to die for her love. So soon as Allucius 
was come Scipio entered into more careful speech with him, than he did 
either with the father or mother of the maiden, and in these terms he 
entertained him. ‘‘] am a young man,” quoth he, “as well as yourself. 
Come on therefore, let us, young men both, commune together more freely 
and be not too coy and bashful one to the other. When your espoused 
wife taken captive by our soldiers was brought unto me and when | heard 
of the exceeding affection that you cast unto her, | believed it full well ; 
for her singular beauty deserveth no less. Now, for as much as myself, 
if I might be allowed to use the pastimes of youth,—especially in an honest 
and lawful love,—and were not called away by the common-weal, and em- 
ployed wholly in affairs of state, | would think to be pardoned if I had an 
extraordinary liking to a betrothed of mine own; | must therefore needs 
favour and tender your love, which is the thing I can, considering that 
I may not the other in any wise. Your sweetheart I have entertained 
as well and as respectfully as she should have been with your father and 
mother-in-law, her own parents. Safe kept she hath been for you alone, 
that you might receive her at my hands, a gift unspotted and untouched 
and beseeming me and you both. In recompense, therefore, of this boon, 
I require at your hands again this one promise and covenant, that you 
will be a friend and wellwisher to the people of Rome. And if you take 
me indeed to be a good and honest man, such as these nations here in 
Spain have known my father and uncle to have been before me; know 
you thus much, that in the city of Rome there are many more like unto 
us ; and that there cannot at this day a nation in the world be named which 
you would wish less to be an enemy to you and yours, or desire more to 
entertain as your friend.” 

The young gentleman being'abashed for very modesty and yet right 
joyful withal, held Scipio by the hand, called upon all the gods, and be- 
sought them in his behalf, to thank and recompense him therefor, since it 
lay not in his own proper power in any measure to make requital, either 
as himself could wish or as Scipio had deserved. ‘Then were the parents 
and kinsfolk of the maid called for: who seeing the damsel, freely given 
them again, for whose ransom and redemption they had brought with them 
a good round sum of gold, fell to entreating Scipio, to vouchsafe to accept 
the same at their hands, as a gift; assuring him, that in his so doing they 
should count themselves no less beholden unto him, than for the restoring 
and delivering of the maid. Scipio seeing them so earnest and importunate, 
promised to receive it, and withal, commanded that it should be laid down 
at his feet. Then calling Allucius unto him, ‘“‘ Here,” quoth he, “‘ over 
and besides your other dowry which your father-in-law must pay you, have 
from me thus much more money wherewith to mend your marriage; take 
this gold therefore to yourself, and keep it for your own use.” So after 
this rich reward given, and honour done unto him, Allucius was dismissed, 
and departed home with much joy and heart’s content: where he filled the 
ears and minds of his country-men with right and just praises of Scipio; 
saying, there was come into Spain, a young man most resembling the im- 
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mortal gods; who as well by bounty, and bestowing benefits, as by force 
of arms, is in the very way to conquer all. So when he had assembled 
and mustered all his vassals, he returned within few days, accompanied 
with a train of fourteen hundred of the best and most choice horsemen of 


his country.’ 

‘No historian,’ said Quintilian’ of Livy, ‘has ever represented 
feeling more perfectly, especially feelings of the gentler sort (p7aecz- 
puegue eos gui sunt dulciores). And in this too his spirit is 
proven kin to the great painters who made ‘glorious the later days of 
his Venetian race. 


eae 


DREAMS AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE.’ 


By W. H. R. RIVERS, M.A., M.D., F.RS, 
FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE influence of dreams upon the lives of savage and barbarous 
peoples is a theme which has often attracted the interest of 
students of human culture. These phantom visitations of 

the night have done much to determine human beliefs concerning 
the nature of the soul and of its continued existence after death,’ 
and many peoples still trust greatly in the value of dreams as guides 
to the ordering of their daily conduct. 

It is not, however, with this aspect of the ike that I shall deal 
in this lecture. Its purpose is rather to compare the psychological 
characteristics of the dream with those of the ruder forms of human 
culture. I propose to consider the psychological mechanism by means 
of which the dream is produced, and then to compare this mechanism 
with the psychological characters of the social behaviour of those 
rude peoples who are our nearest representatives of the early stages 
of human progress. 

This subject has recently been taken up with much enthusiasm by 
the psycho-analytical school of psychologists, Freud and Jung and 
their followers. These writers have paid especial attention to the 
myth’ and have tried to show, with a certain degree of success, that 
the product of the collective mind has much in common with the 
dream. They believe that the myth of a people comes into being 
through the action of laws very similar to those which produce the 
dream of the individual. 


I] do not propose now to discuss the value of this work. In its 


1 Lecture delivered in the John Rylands Library, April 10, 1918. 
2 For instance, E. B. Tylor, ‘‘ Primitive Culture,’ London, 1871, vol. i., 
p. 397 ; H. Spencer, “ Principles of Sociology,” London, 1885, vol. i., p, 132. 
3 Cf K. Abraham, “ Dreams and Myths,” New York, 1912; F. 
Ricklin, “‘ Wishfulfilment and Symbolism in Fairy Tales,” New York, 1915 
(Nos. 15 and 21 of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Monograph Series). 
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present form it is open to serious criticism from several points of view. 
My aim on the present occasion is to extend the field of comparison, 
The relation of the dream to the myth forms but one part of the far 
larger problem concerned with the psychological relations of the dream 
to human culture in general, and especially to those less developed 
of its forms which we are accustomed to regard as primitive. 

The wider problem has been approached by Freud himself in 
his book on ‘‘ Totem und Tabu”. This work does not deal ex- 
plicitly with the dream, but with the relation between certain mani- 
festations of primitive culture and the symptoms of neurosis. In it 
Freud compares a number of social customs and beliefs with the be- 
haviour and ideas of sufferers from different forms of functional nervous 
disorder. Only here and there does he refer to the dream. It is, 
however, a prominent feature of Freud’s scheme of psychology that 
the processes which produce the dream are of the same kind as those 
which underlie the neuroses, so that a relation of totem and taboo to 
the dream is implied. 

It is perhaps because Freud has dealt explicitly with neuroses 
rather than with dreams that he seems to have overlooked a number 
of remarkable resemblances between the psychology of dreams and 
that of the ruder forms of human culture. A more important reason, 
however, is that Freud’s interest has been absorbed by certain special 
features of his psychological scheme, such as the rédle of incest in the 
production of dreams and neuroses. He has consequently neglected 
a number of resemblances which are not only closer, but of greater 
importance, than: those considered in ‘‘ Totem und Tabu”. Some 
of these resemblances, and especially those connected with the subject 
of symbolism, have frequently been mentioned by writers of the 
psycho-analytical school, but no one has hitherto treated them syste- 
matically. 

Though I shall deal with my subject in a manner widely different 
from that of Freud, yet the scheme of dream-psychology which I adopt 
is in the main that which we owe to the genius of this worker, | can- 
not on this occaston attempt to justify my adherence to Freud in this 
respect. It must be enough to say that this adherence is based on 
an investigation of dreams during the last two years, of which I hope 


‘Leipzig u. Wien, 1913. 
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to give a full account in the near future. This study has led me to 
accept, though with some important modifications, Freud’s scheme of 
the processes by which the dream is produced. 

The first and most essential feature of Freud’s theory is that ac- 
cording to which the dream as we remember it, and record or relate 
it,—the manifest content of the dream—is the product of a process of 
transformation. By means of this process the motives producing the 
dream,—the latent content of the dream, or the dream-thoughts,—often 
find expression in a form differing profoundly from that by which they 
would be expressed in the usage of the ordinary waking life. Freud 
is accustomed to speak of this process as one of distortion and in many 
ways the term is appropriate. It has come to stand, however, in a 
close relation to a feature of Freud’s scheme according to which it is 
the function of the transformation to disguise the real nature of the dream, 
so that the sleeper shall not recognise the motives by which it has been 
prompted. Since for the present | do not wish to commit myself to 
this portion of Freud’s scheme, I shall abstain from using a term with 
which it is so closely connected. I shall therefore speak of the pro- 
cess by which the latent content of the dream manifests itself as one of 
transformation. Those familiar with Freud’s work will recognise that 
my “transformation” corresponds almost exactly to his “‘ distortion”. 

I will begin by considering the various processes through which 
this transformation comes about,—the dream-work of Freud. Depart- 
ing slightly from Freud’s own mode of exposition, | shall consider 
these under the headings of dramatisation, symbolisation, condensation, 
displacement, and secondary elaboration. 

The dream has a dramatic character in which its events unroll 
themselves before the sleeper and preserve this character even if the 
dreamer himself is one of the actors. The dramatic quality is a 
property of the dream itself. The process by which this character is 
acquired is one of those by which the latent is transformed into the 
manifest content of the dream, the dream-thoughts finding expression 
by means of a process of dramatisation. 

This dramatic character would hold good whatever view be held 
concerning the nature of the transformation, or indeed if no such trans- 
formation took place at all. The next process, that of symbolisation, 
implies a relation between the underlying motive of the dream and the 
form in which this motive is expressed, this relation being of such a kind 
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that the image of the manifest dream is a concrete symbol of the 
thought, emotion, or sentiment which forms its latent motive. Thus, 
thoughts and anxiety about a person who is out of harmony with his 
surroundings may find expression in a game of billiards in which the 
place of one of the balls is taken by a cup and saucer, or motives con- 
nected with the dreamer’s personal safety may be phon? by a 
burglar’s life-preserver. 

The process of condensation is one by means of which events 
which may range from those of the previous day back to the infancy 
of the dreamer, and thoughts and emotions connected with these events, 
find expression in the dream by some simple image or group of images. 
Thus, the life-preserver just mentioned may express a long story of the 
relations between a physician and a homicidal patient, while thoughts 
and anxieties concerning a suicidal patient may also contribute, the 
image of the dream being in this case the highly condensed product of 
two different sets of thoughts and emotions. 

This condensation necessarily involves some degree of displacement 
of interest. If several different thoughts find their expression in a single 
image, certain interests arising out of one part of the latent content may 
be represented by an image with which they seem to have no natural 
connection. If the dream contains a number of images, symbolising 
different dream-thoughts, the interests which would seem to find their 
natural expression in one of the images may be transferred to another. 
Freud attaches special importance to a form of displacement in which 
an affective or emotional.state which forms the most prominent motive 
of a dream finds expression, not in the form which would seem to be 
its most natural symbol, but in some apparently insignificant image of 
the dream. A frequent example of displacement is that in which a 
wish or other affective state of the dreamer’s mind finds expression in 
the word or act of some other person. 

Secondary elaboration is Freud’s term for the process by which 
the dream attains such congruity and coherence as it possesses. He 
attaches especial importance to a process by which the phantasy of a 
day-dream is taken into the dream of the night, of which it comes to 
form part, preserving its relatively coherent structure. Freud’s treat- 
ment of this process is closely bound up with his concept of the 
censor, a kind of personification of part of the unconscious which 
controls its more deeply lying elements. According to Freud the 
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censor exercises a power of selective choice by which only certain 
elements of unconscious experience are allowed to manifest themselves 
in the dream, and then only in such altered guise that their real nature is 
not recognised by the dreamer. Freud regards the processes which have 
been described, dramatisation, symbolisation, condensation, displace- 
ment and secondary elaboration, as designed to distort the real meaning 
of the dream so that this shall not disturb and awake the sleeper. 

Passing now from the processes of the dream-work to the dream- 
thoughts which thus find expression we come to the réle of desire in 
the causation of the dream. 

According to Freud every dream expresses the fulfilment of a 
wish, the most prominent underlying motive of every dream being 
some wish on the part of the dreamer. That a vast number of 
dreams can be so explained stands beyond all doubt, the expression 
being sometimes direct and subject to no special transformation, 
especially in the case of children and uneducated persons. There 
are, however, many dreams which can only be so explained on these 
lines if the term “wish” be used in an indirect and unusual sense, 
whereas they receive a natural explanation if they be the expression 
of some other emotional state such as anxiety, fear or shame. Desire 
is only one, though probably the most frequent, of the affective states 
to which dreams are due. 

Another problem which will have to be considered is concerned 
with the part taken by sexual motives in the production of the dream. 
According to Freud, sexual motives form the predominant elements 
in the experience which is manifested in the dream. Freud uses the 
term ‘‘ sexual” with a far wider connotation than that usually assigned 
to it in ordinary speech, but even if this be taken into account, there 
is no doubt that he has over-rated the frequency with which sexual 
elements enter into the production of the dream, while many of his 
disciples have far outrun in this respect the greater discretion of their 
master. Freud himself has provided us with abundant evidence in 
his ‘‘ Traum-Deutung” that dreams may depend on such motives as 
professional jealousy, self-reproaches concerning patients, and other 
affective states incident upon the life and work of a physician. 

I must be content with this brief description of the chief characters 
of the dream. I can now turn to the special task of this paper and 
inquire how far these characters apply to rude culture in general. 
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Dramatisatton.—There is little question that dramatic represen- 
tation has appealed to mankind from an early stage of his develop- 
ment, not so much as a means of amusement and instruction as among 
ourselves, but rather because he has attached special significance to 
mimetic representation and has believed that such representation has 
effects similar to or identical with those of the acts represented, 
Though we can have no direct evidence of such dramatic represen- 
tation in palzolithic times, the rock-paintings and other forms of 
pictorial or plastic art of the Aurignacian and Magdalenian show 
clear evidence of ideas of a dramatic kind. The art of these peoples, 
and especially its situation in the darkest and most secluded parts of 
caves, receives its most natural explanation on the assumption that it 
was designed to bring success in the activities which it represented. 

Dramatic representation is very prominent in the rites of existing 
savage and barbarous peoples. It is a feature of the ritual of all early 
forms of religion, being definitely present, for instance, in the Mass of 
the early Christian Church, the details of which become most readily 
intelligible as elements of a dramatic representation of the life and death 
of Christ. 

Among existing savage peoples, dramatic representation goes far 
more deeply into the texture of their lives than would appear if we at- 
tend only to its place in religious ritual. It shows itself in many of the 
practices of their every-day life. Thus, the rich and complicated cus- 
toms of avoidance between relatives which are practised by so many 
peoples may be regarded as a kind of dramatic representation, express- 
ing certain sentiments arising out of the relation between the sexes, or, 
as | have tried to show,” out of those existing between migrant and 
indigenous peoples. Again, the large group of customs which were 
for long supposed to be relics of marriage by capture from hostile tribes 
receive a natural explanation as dramatic representations of sentiments 
formerly set up by relations between immigrant and indigenous peoples 
which made necessary the taking of women by force.” 

The close resemblance between dreams and primitive culture in re- 
spect of the prominence in both of the dramatic quality becomes the 
more striking when we consider why dramatic representation should 

'W. H.R. Rivers, ‘History of Melanesian Society,” Cambridge, 
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* Loid,, vol. ii., p. 107. 
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bulk more largely in the minds of savage and barbarous peoples than 
among ourselves. 

The dramatic quality of the dream is certainly due in large measure 
to the necessity for expression by means of sensory images. Thoughts 
may occur in dreams unaccompanied by such images, though even here 
images of some form of speech are probably more prominent than in 
the waking state. By far the larger part of the dream consists of 
definite images of sight and hearing, those of smell, taste, touch, 
temperature or pain, being, in the majority of persons, much less fre- 
quent. Often the images by which the dream-thoughts are expressed 
are-more vivid than those of waking life, while persons in whom sensory 
imagery is almost or wholly absent when awake may see and hear the 
occurrences of a dream as definitely as if they: formed a part of real 
life. 

Similarly, there is reason to believe that sensory imagery is more 
vivid and more necessary to the savage than to civilised persons, many 
of whom are able to conduct their lives so as to be indistinguishable 
from the rest though the power of expressing their thoughts by means 
of sensory imagery is very defective or even wholly absent. 

A difference in such a subjective character as the vividness of 
imagery among different peoples is not, of course, a theme on which it 
is possible to produce direct evidence, but the conclusion that imagery 
is especially vivid and necessary among savage peoples fully accords 
with their almost exclusive interest in the concrete, with the high degree 
of development of their powers of observation, and ‘with the accuracy 
and fullness of memory of the more concrete events of their lives. This 
conclusion is supported by observation of their demeanour when de- 
scribing events they have witnessed. I well remember the first time on 
which I had the opportunity of observing this. On Murray Island, 
where I gained my first acquaintance with savage people, courts were 
held by a British official in collaboration with the native chiefs, at 
which disputes were settled and offences punished. On the first oc- 
casion on which | attended these courts an old woman gave a vigorous 
and animated account of her experience in relation to the case. As 
she gave her evidence she looked first in one direction and then in 
another with a keenness and directness which showed beyond doubt 
that every detail of the occurrences she was describing was being 


enacted before her eyes. I have never seen a European show by his 
26 
28 
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or her demeanour with any approach to the behaviour of this old 
woman, how closely knowledge and memory depended on sensory 
imagery. I suggest, therefore, that as in the dream, the need for ex- 
pression by means of sensory imagery furnishes the chief motive for the 
prominence of the dramatic quality in primitive culture. People who 
have to rely on imagery in order to remember will necessarily put their 
experience into such concrete and imaged form as-will enable it to be 
grasped and held. Such a dramatic quality will be perhaps even more 
necessary when sentiments, and the memory of occurrences on which 
the sentiments are based, are to pass with success from one generation 
to another. It is natural, for example, that such sentiments as those 
existing between an indigenous people and aliens settled among them | 
with regard to marriage should pass from generation to generation in a 
dramatic form. It is natural that this form-should persist when the 
original relations have entirely disappeared in the complete fusion of the 
two peoples, producing what we call a “survival” of the state of 
society in which the dramatic representation had its origin. 

Symbolisation.—The second special character of the dream is 
the expression of its deeper sense by means of symbols. Here again, 
the importance of this character in the culture of savage and barbarous 
peoples stands beyond all doubt. We cannot point to such clear 
evidence of its presence in palzolithic times as in the case of drama- 
tisation, but there is much in the art of this period which will be- 
come easier to understand if we look for symbolic rather than direct 
meanings in many of its-presentations. Even if we concede that the 
mangled hands of the Aurignacian caves are the direct reproduction 
of members from which digits have been severed, we are still left 
with the problem why these hands should be represented at all and 
why they should take so prominent a place in the pictorial art of this 
period. 

Among existing peoples of rude culture the importance of sym- 
bolic representation is evident. When beginning to write this paper, 
I started to collect instances from the first volume of my ‘ History of 
Melanesian Society,” but gave it up because | found that I should 
have to cite nearly every page of the book which recorded any form 
of ceremonial. 

All varieties of symbolism occur in Melanesia, ranging from such 
obvious examples as the representation of clouds by smoke, thunder 
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by beating the shell of a coconut, lightning by the rapid opening and 
shutting of clam-shells, and the rainbow by a bright orange-coloured 
fruit strung on a creeper,’ to such an indirect and apparently irrational 
symbol as the representation of an absent child by a coconut? A 
native of Mota in the Banks Islands who is marking out a pot of 
ground which is to be the property of an unborn child carries a dried 
coconut under his left arm or on his left shoulder as a symbol of his 
purpose. These examples are taken from magic and social custom, 
and symbolic representation is even more frequent in religious ritual. 

This use of a concrete object as a symbol of abstract relations or 
vague sentiments difficult of expression by means of language is prob- 
ably to be connected with the great prominence of sensory imagery 
in the mental processes of savage and barbarous Man. The relations 
which should exist between a man and his wife’s brother are kept in 
mind the better and their importance the more fully realised if they 
are represented by some kind of concrete imagery which comes to form 
a symbol of the relations in question. 

Moreover, to such people that which we call a symbol is much 
more than we understand when we use the term. To them there 
is an idea of community or identity of interest between an object and 
its symbol which is difficult for us to understand. The best known 
example of this community or identity of interest, which has over and 
over again aroused the interest of students of anthropology, occurs in 
the relation between a person and that special symbolic representation 
of him which we call his name. 

Condensation.—The two characters which I have just considered 
as common to the dream and primitive culture are such as could be 
demonstrated quite apart from any special mode of interpreting dreams 
such as that which | have made the basis of this lecture. The char- 
acter I have now to consider is one which is intimately connected with 
this question of interpretation. When we speak of condensation in 
relation to the dream, we mean that feature whereby the manifest 
content of the dream is the highly abbreviated and synthetic product 
of the life-long experience of the dreamer. The process of condensa- 
tion is one in which a vast body of experience finds expression in perhaps 
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only a single incident of a dream. According to this view any im- 
mediate and obvious interpretation of a dream is almost certain to be 
false or at least incomplete, while any attempt to interpret a dream in 
a vague general manner as the result of a natural tendency to personify 
or represent in some other concrete manner is wholly inadequate. 
Only when the life-history of the dreamer has been thoroughly 
examined from every point of view which can possibly concern his 
dream is the investigator satisfied that he is getting somewhere near 
the truth. 

Those who are acquainted with the recent course of speculation 
among students of early culture, especially in this country, will see 
how nearly we are approaching the point of view adopted by those 
who are trying to explain this culture on historical lines. ‘The descrip- 
tion which I have just given of the way in-which Freud and_ his 
followers endeavour to interpret dreams might have been taken, with 
a few words changed, from a discussion of to-day concerning the 
interpretation of some element of primitive culture. 

Wholly independently of one another, two groups of students con- 
cerned with widely different aspects of human behaviour have been led 
by the facts to adopt an almost identical standpoint and closely similar 
methods of inquiry. Both agree in basing their studies upon a 
thorough-going determinism according to which it is held that every 
detail of the phenomena they study, whether it be the apparently 
phantastic and absurd incident of a dream, or to our eyes the equally 
phantastic and ridiculous rite or custom of the savage, has its definite 
historical antecedents and is only the final and highly-condensed pro- 
duct of a long and complex chain of events. In this matter of con- 
densation we meet a fundamental problem of those sciences which deal 
with human behaviour, whether individual or collective. 

Human culture abounds in examples of condensation. Thus, to 
return to an example already mentioned, | may cite the carrying of a 
coconut by a native of the Banks Islands as the symbol or representative 
of a child on whose behalf he is marking out a plot of ground. Here 
the observer from another country would see a man carrying a coconut 
as he marked out his land. On inquiry he would find that the man 
attached great importance to this simple object and regarded its use as 
essential to the proper performance of the social ceremony in which he 
was engaged. On investigation our observer would find that the 
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coconut was used on other occasions as the representative of the human 
head and that the head was regarded as the representative of the body 
as a whole. If he were an anthropologist of the old school, he would 
point out how natural it is that the head with its eminently noble 
characteristics, the seat of the chief senses and of the more obvious 
organs of speech, should be chosen as the symbol of personality. If, 
instead of being content with this facile interpretation, he probed more 
deeply and extended the field of his inquiries, he would find that 
definite ideas were associated with the head in which sanctity and 
dangerousness were combined. He would learn that the heads, 
especially of certain persons, must not be touched, and that it is believed 
to be especially dangerous to pass above the heads of these persons. _ If 
the inquirer went further afield to Indonesia, a region which has cer- 
tainly had much influence on Melanesian culture, he would find that 
the head is regarded as the seat of an entity, called ‘‘ soul-substance ” 
by the Dutch ethnographers to whom we owe our chief knowledge of 
this region. This entity which, regarded from one point of view isa 
kind of vital principle or essence, and from another point of view is 
what we ordinarily understand as the soul, is believed to be capable of 
leaving the body, usually passing out by the anterior fontanelle.’ Our 
anthropologist would learn that the people ascribe death or disease to 
the loss of this soul and that there are definite ideas of danger in con- 
tact with the soul-substance of another person. The place of exit of 
the soul-substance on the top of the head almost certainly explains 
why it should elsewhere be regarded as so dangerous to pass above 
the head of another and why ideas of both danger and sanctity should 
attach to this part of the body. 

The sketch I have just given may not wholly correspond with the 
true course of historical development of the Melanesian custom, but it 
illustrates a process which stands beyond all doubt, a process by which 
a long and highly complex chain of events finds expression in savage 
culture in some highly simple and concrete manner. Just as the dis- 
ciple of Freud is not content to regard the image of a dream as due 
to the incongruous and irrational nature of this manifestation of mind, 
but does not rest until he has traced it back to events in the life-history 
of the dreamer, back even to his early infancy, so the modern student 


1W, J. Perry, ‘The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia,” Manchester, 
1918, p. 149. 
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of human culture does not accept a simple, even if apparently obvious, 
explanation of a savage custom as the expression of a need to personify 
or symbolise. He is not content until he has traced out the history of 
the custom, and should not relax his vigilance until his search has led 
him back to the infancy of the human race. 

Just as a simple dream-image, described in a line of print, may re- 
quire a chapter to enable its full meaning to be*recorded, so does 
such an object as the coconut of the Melanesian cultivator, seen at a 
glance and described in a phrase, require a whole chapter or even 
volume to record its complete history and trace out the various influences 
which have led to its choice as a symbol. 

Displacement.—The process of condensation which | have just 
considered is not limited to rude forms of culture. It is equally a 
feature of our own or any other advanced civilisation, just as, properly 
speaking, condensation is true of the waking as well as of the sleeping 
life. Every object we see, every word we utter, has a long and highly 
complex history behind it. It has been necessary, however, to consider 
the process of condensation at some length in order to understand how 
the concept of displacement derived from the study of the dream also 
applies to primitive human culture. As we have already seen, dis- 
placement in the dream signifies a process by which the interests as- 
sociated with one motive are transferred from that image by which they 
would naturally be expressed to some other. A process resembling 
this exists in all culture, but it is much less striking in civilised than in 
rude society. Thus, the historical process by which any object we use, 
such as the paper on which, or the pen with which I write, is the final 
result of a long series of transitions in the course of which there has 
been displacement from one kind of material to another and from one 
to another form of technical contrivance, but such displacements are 
slight and orderly beside those which have been exemplified in the 
history I have cited of the coconut of the Melanesian agriculturalist. 
It would be difficult to find in the history of any modern object or in- 
stitution such an extensive and apparently incongruous example of dis- 
placement as that by which a belief in a vital principle localised in the 
head has led to the use of a coconut as the representative of-an unborn 
child. The Melanesian who believes in the sanctity and dangerous 
character of the human head is interested in the head for its own sake. 
So far as we know, he has no idea that this interest is derived from a 
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belief in the presence of a vital essence in this part of the body, though 
the belief in a vital principle or soul is present among his people in 
another form, having perhaps suffered displacement in some other 
direction. 

Once we know the history of the custom and the reasons for these 
displacements, the final form in which the process finds expression 
among the Melanesians or other savage people no longer appears 
grotesque or irrational. It is seen to be the logical and natural out- 
come of a definite chain of causation just as the equally grotesque and 
seemingly equally irrational image of a dream becomes intelligible and 
natural when we have traced it back to its source and discovered the 
reason for the displacements to which its motives have been subject. 
Both dream and savage custom appear senseless or absurd because in 
each case we are viewing the final and highly condensed product of a 
process leading back to times widely remote from our present stand- 
point, going back, it may be, in the one case to the infancy of the in- 
dividual ; in the other, to the infancy of the race. 

Secondary Elaboration.—As we have seen, this term is used by 
Freud for that part of the dream-work by means of which the mani- 
fest dream attains such sense and congruity as it may possess. With- 
out necessarily accepting Freud’s special interpretation of this process 
which he supposes to assist in the disguise of the real meaning of the 
dream by the censor, we must acknowledge the existence of a process 
whereby the symbolic expressions of a long history are woven together 
to form a scene. which, at any rate at the moment it is experienced, 
has a certain amount of coherence, though often of a peculiar kind. 
As we all know, dreams differ greatly in their degree of coherence and 
apparent rationality, and this is due to differences in the extent to 
which the process of sensory elaboration has been in action. 

We have here to do with a process which is less definite and less 
clearly worked out by Freud than the other features of the dream-work, 
and consequently there is an element of uncertainty in attempting to 
discover its counterpart in early culture. I will begin by pointing to 
the fact, obvious though it be, that just as we experience dreams differ- 
ing greatly in coherence and apparent rationality, so when we examine 
examples of human culture widely different from our own we find 
striking differences in the corresponding characters, while in any one 
people we find that different parts of their ritual or customary be- 
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haviour show similar differences in intelligibility from our point of 
view. 

According to the general line of the argument followed in this 
lecture, we must suppose that this is due to different degrees in which 
a process corresponding to the secondary elaboration of the dream has 
been in action. If we examine the histories of customs which seem to 
us the more coherent and rational, we find that often they show the 
presence of the same elements, or elements which correspond very 
closely with those which have helped to produce the customs which 
‘seem to us absurd or meaningless. On inquiry we find that the dif- 
ference between the two kinds of custom is that in the one case these 
elements have undergone constructive development on lines approxi- 
mating to those of our own culture, while in the other there has either 
been no such development or it has proceeded along different lines. 

Thus, to return to the example I have used to illustrate other parts 
of my argument, the use of a coconut in the way I have described as 
the outcome of a belief in the localisation of the vital essence in the 
head is but one example of the need for concreteness and symbolic 
representation which | have supposed to be characteristic of early forms 
of mentality. 

Elsewhere, including other parts of Melanesia, the belief in the 
presence of the vital principle in the head has led to the development 
of a cult which, though strange to us, is yet in itself quite coherent and 
rational, Thus, in the Western Solomons, the head of a dead relative 
is preserved in a ‘shrine, “this shrine forming an abode to which the 
ghost may resort in order to receive the offerings of his descendants. 

In still other places, again including parts of Melanesia, the same 
belief has become the motive for a definite system of warfare, in itself 
coherent and rational, the main object of which is to obtain the heads 
of enemies in order that they shall act as representatives of the captured 
victims who were formerly sacrificed. Here the belief in the localisa- 
tion of the vital principle in the head has been elaborated to produce 
a special kind of warfare and in some places, as in the Solomon Islands, 
this mode of warfare has so developed that it has come to form a 
highly complex religious ritual, the performance of which may extend 
over years before and after a head-hunting expedition. 

This process of secondary elaboration is very prominent in the 
neuroses, and has consequently been commented upon by Freud in 
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“Totem und Tabu’’.’ Although the characteristics of the dream 
considered in this lecture are those first pointed out by Freud, secondary 
elaboration is alone mentioned in this book. 

Disguise and Censorship.—The topics with which I have so 
far dealt are features of the dream-work, the reality of which I believe 
to be demonstrable. The subject now to be considered, though it 
takes a most prominent place in the scheme of Freud, is far more open 
to question. According to Freud the process of transformation of the 
latent into the manifest content, is definitely designed to disguise from 
the dreamer the real meaning of his dream. It is supposed that the 
distortion and disguise are effected by the action of an endopsychic 
agent which Freud calls the ‘‘censor”. This censor is supposed 
carefully to scrutinise all which comes up from the unconscious, and 
only to allow that to pass which is so distorted that its real nature 
shall not be recognised by the dreamer. 

Leaving aside for the moment the validity of this concept, let us 
inquire how far any similar process can be discerned in social culture. 
It is obvious, of course, that such a parallel exists, for Freud’s concept 
and terminology are directly derived from a social institution. His 
endopsychic censor performs just such functions as would be appropriate 
to an exceedingly unscrupulous censorship of the Press, which not 
merely stops certain news from passing but deliberately falsifies that 
which it allows to pass. In this lecture, however, | am not concerned 
with social parallels in general, but with the comparison of dreams 
with the ruder forms of human culture. Let us inquire, therefore, 
whether there is anything corresponding to Freud’s concept of the 
censor in the culture of savage peoples. Such parallels are certainly 
present. The culture of rude peoples abounds in features whereby 
those in power, especially priests and sorcerers, deliberately mystify the 
general body of the population. This disguise and mystification reach 
their acme in the secret fraternities which are found in so many parts 
of the world. These are organisations possessing knowledge which is 
only allowed to reach the general body of the people in some distorted 
and misleading form, effectually disguising its real nature. The wide- 
spread distribution of such organisations suggests that there is a tendency 
in rude society to act and react in a manner not far removed from that 
ascribed by Freud to his endopsychic censor. 
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There is reason to believe that the knowledge thus inaccessible to 
the people at large has come from elsewhere,’ having been derived from 
external cultures of which even those who act as its custodians have 
no tradition. The knowledge thus guarded is closely analogous to 
the unconscious experience of the individual in that it belongs to a re- 
mote past which has become inaccessible. In the secret societies we 
seem to have guardians of this unconscious experience who only allow 
" its content to reach the general public in some disguised form. It is 
worthy of note that such esoteric knowledge is with especial frequency 
the motive of dramatic and symbolic representation. Of all the facts 
collected by me in Melanesia none show the dramatic quality and the 
use of symbolism more definitely than the ritual of the secret organisa- 
tion of the Banks Islands called the Swkwe.’ 

Before I leave this aspect of the subject, I must refer briefly to the 
function which Freud ascribes to his mechanism of censorship. He 
supposes that the sleeper is thereby protected from being disturbed and 
awakened by thoughts which would have this effect if they came up 
from the unconscious in their real guise. According to this view the 
nightmare is due to the failure of the censor who is helpless before the 
overpowering strength of some emotional stress calling for expression, 
and in some cases, as in many dreams of warfare, is forced to let the 
experience through without transformation of any kind. Here the 
social parallel is obvious. The ruler, priest, or sorcerer, who only 
allows knowledge to reach the people in distorted form does so because 
his own power and comfort depend upon it. The social counterpart 
of the nightmare is the revolution. In the case of the dream as in that 
of the social event, the upheaval will be the greater, the more fully the 
controlling agencies have carried out their system of repression. 

Wish-fulfilment.—| can now pass to an easier topic. Thus far 
I have been dealing with the nature of the processes by which the latent 
is transformed into the manifest content of the dream. I have now to 
consider the nature of the material which makes up the latent content 
of the dream. According to Freud this material consists wholly of 
wishes, or strivings actuated by desire. He believes every dream to be 
a wish-fulfilment. Here again, without criticising this view, let us in- 
quire how far a similar process holds good of rude culture. 


*'W. H. R. Rivers, of. cit., vol. ii., p. 210. 
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There is no question that the greater part of the rites and customary 
behaviour of savage, as of human culture in general, is actuated by de- 
sire. The rites of prayer and propitiation are in most cases obviously 
inspired by desire, while the mimetic acts by which the sorcerer attempts 
to induce rain, cause and cure disease, or stimulate the growth of ani- 
mals or plants, are all of a kind naturally explained as the expression 
of desire. 

It is one thing, however, to trace back the majority of savage rites 
and customs, on the one hand, or ‘of dreams on the other, to wishes. 
It is quite another thing to say that desire is the only motive in either 
case. It is, of course, difficult to disentangle desire from other affective 
states, but there are many dreams which find their most natural motive 
as the expression of an emotional state in which the element of desire 
is far from obvious. Similarly, many savage rites and customs may be 
largely based on emotions such as fear or grief in which desire is far 
less obvious than in rites designed to bring benefits upon the individual 
or the community. 

One striking parallel between the dream and rude culture is clearly 
present. There is abundant evidence that clear and manifest dreams 
of wish-fulfilment are especially frequent among children and uneducated 
persons. Similarly, the motive of desire is far more obvious and direct 
in the rites of savage peoples than among the more highly civilised. 
Though desire for benefits may have been the original motive of the 
rites of the more civilised, this in many cases is entirely overshadowed 
and transfigured by such emotional motives as adoration, thanksgiving, 
praise and love. 

The Réle of Sex.—According to Freud and his followers, sex plays 
the predominant part in providing the motives for the dream. The 
wishes which thus find ideal fulfilment are believed to arise in the vast 
majority of cases out of the needs of the sexual life. This part of 
Freud’s scheme has aroused the liveliest opposition, and we seem now 
to be approaching a phase in the controversy in which the part taken 
by sexual motives will be underrated, the case thus obeying the law by 
which opinion swings alternately to one or other side of the truth. 

A precisely similar movement has taken place among students of 
primitive culture. During the last century there was an influential 
school which scented sex throughout the whole texture of early culture, 
all kinds of rite and custom being traced to a phallic origin. 
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In anthropology we have now reached a stage in which no one 
argues for or against the influence of sexual motives in general. ‘That 
motives of this kind take their part in the production of certain mani- 
festations of culture is acknowledged by all and each case is treated on 
its merits, 

Moreover, it is now widely recognised that we can only expect to 
assign its proper place to sex when we have traced. out the history of 
each rite or custom and studied the various influences which have com- 
bined to give it its present form. The general trend of research goes 
to show that sexual motives are often present, and among some peoples 
occupy a very prominent place among the influences by which social 
behaviour has been moulded. There is little doubt, however, that 
among the majority of mankind emotions and sentiments based on the 
instinct of self-preservation take a far more important place as motives 
for rite or custom.. There is reason to suppose that when sexual 
motives are found in apparently primitive culture, they are the result 
of an influence from without,’ a product perhaps of degeneration rather 
than a sign of infancy. 

It is noteworthy that in his comparison of primitive culture with 
the symptoms of neurosis, Freud himself has been led to see that sex 
does not take that prominent part as a motive for rite and custom which 
he believes it to have in the causation of neurosis. Freud explains ” 
the difference between the two manifestations of mind which he is com- 
paring by supposing that one deals with society, the other with the 
individual. Hetholds that sex is a matter of the individual. life, and 
therefore regards it as natural that it should not manifest itself so 
strikingly in the social sphere. This mode of explanation implies a 
difference between the individual and the social mind which I for 
one am loth to accept. It is far more likely that the difference be- 
tween the individual and the social put forward by Freud does not 
exist, A wider survey will show that in the history of human society, 
as in the history of the individual, sex furnishes only some of the 
motives by which development has been stimulated and directed. If 
it should appear that sexual motives are more prominent in producing 
the dream of the civilised person than in the determination of early rite 
and custom, this need not indicate any difference between the psycho- 
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logy of the individual and that of the group. It would rather indicate 
the fact that in general the sexual instinct is far more often the subject 
of repression in the civilised community. 

I have now finished the comparison of the dream and of the psy- 
chological mechanism by which it is produced with the culture of rude 
peoples and the processes by which this culture has come to be what 
itis. 1 have now to inquire what we can learn from this comparison, 
what is the meaning of the remarkable series of resemblances shown 
by these two manifestations of the human mind. 

The scheme of the mechanism of the dream which | have taken 
with little modification from Freud is one which lies at the foundation 
of the psychology of this writer. It is not necessary here to dwell on 
the opposition that these views have aroused, except to say that they 
form the best possible witness to their originality and to the greatness 
of Freud’s discovery if the future should prove him to be right. The 
fact that resemblances so close should have been found in another 
aspect of human thought and action might well be held to provide 
striking confirmation of the truth of Freud's interpretation of dreams. 
I do not lay any great stress on this argument, but if, as | hope to 
show later, his scheme in its main features affords the best interpreta- 
tion of the dream, then the fact that certain kinds of human culture 
show such close resemblances will add a corner-stone to the structure 
and thus contribute to its strength and stability. 

I may say at once, however, that all the resemblances I have 
shown do not, in my opinion, necessarily imply the truth of Freud’s 
scheme. Thus, I have shown that even so disputable a part of Freud’s 
scheme as his doctrine of the “censor” has its definite counterpart in 
savage culture, and yet I believe that both the individual and the 
social phenomena may be explained more naturally, and more in ac- 
cordance with our knowledge of other mental processes, by a different 
mechanism. 

There is, however, another problem to the solution of which I 
believe the comparison of this paper supplies a definite contribution. It 
points strongly to the truth of the proposition that the dream is an ex- 
pression of infantile mentality. This conclusion would only be justified, 
however, if the examples of human culture with which I have compared 
it were themselves representative of a primitive or infantile stage of 
human progress, and | must therefore consider briefly how far we are 
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justified in ascribing this character to the examples by which this lecture 
has been illustrated. 

It is now widely recognised that existing savage races are not merely 
peoples who have been left behind in the stream of progress. ‘They 
are not simply examples of early stages in the development of human 
culture beyond which other peoples have progressed. It can be shown 
that each one of them has a highly complex history.in which rites and 
customs introduced from elsewhere, perhaps from some highly advanced 
society, have blended with others of a really primitive or infantile kind. 
From one point of view we cannot regard any existing culture as really 
primitive. I have tried to show elsewhere,’ however, that introduced 
rites or customs only establish themselves by a process of modification 
or transformation which adapts them to their new home. By such a 
process of adaptation they necessarily come to. acquire the primitive or 
infantile character of the culture which assimilates them. 

Though existing cultures may not be primitive in the sense that 
they represent simple and uncontaminated stages of social development, 
we can safely accept the primitive character of their mentality and take 
them as our guides to the history of #zex¢a/ development, though they 
are of very questionable value as guides to the order of socza/ develop- 
ment. We are thus justified in regarding the striking resemblances 
considered in this paper as evidence that the dream of the civilised in- 
dividual represents a similar infantile stage of mental development. 

It is necessary here to point out that when we speak of the dream 
as infantile, two quite different meanings must be distinguished. The 
proposition may mean that the dream is actuated, mainly or altogether, 
by motives which go back to the infancy of the dreamer, or, on the 
other hand, it may mean that the process by which the motives of the 
dream find expression are such as are characteristic of an early stage of 
mental development. | cannot consider these two meanings here, but 
must be content to point out that the evidence provided in this 
lecture bears only on the second of, these two meanings. The interest 
that can be claimed for it is that it has shown the mechanism by which 
the dream-thoughts find expression to have the same general characters 
as those which have produced the rites and customs of savage man. 

One important feature of the dream in its relation to primitive culture 
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remains to be considered. It is an essential part, if not the most es- 
sential part, of Freud’s scheme that the dream reveals the unconscious, 
that the thoughts which are manifested in the dream as we immediately 
experience it do not enter into consciousness in ordinary waking states. 
Freud's method of interpreting dreams depends on a process by which 
thoughts buried in the unconscious are brought to the surface. Many 
of the dream-thoughts which underlie the manifest content of the dream 
do not necessarily belong to the unconscious in this sense, but have oc- 
cupied the mind shortly before the occurrence of the dream. The more 
deeply one goes in dream-analysis, however, the more certain does it 
become that dreams are essentially expressions of the unconscious. 
Even in those cases in which the manifest content of a dream seems at 
first sight to be wholly explained by recent occurrences, further study 
shows the existence of deeper meanings and general trends of mentation 
belonging to levels which do not ordinarily enter into manifest conscious- 
ness. Here again, without further criticism, let us inquire how far the 
social behaviour of savage peoples has its roots in the unconscious. 
Anyone who has attempted to discover explanations of rude rites 
and customs from those who practise them will have no hesitation in 
accepting their origin in the unconscious. It is a striking feature of 
ethnographical investigation among peoples of lowly culture that it is 
quite impossible to obtain any rational explanation of rites and customs, 
even when such explanation would seem to us to be obvious, The 
people are content to follow without question their social customs, and 
to practise the often highly elaborate rites of their religion, merely be- 
cause it has been so ordained by their fathers. If explanations are 
forthcoming they are given by sophisticated members of the community 
who have usually been influenced by external culture. They are 
the wholly untrustworthy results of a recent process of rationalisation. 
Here, as in the case of condensation (see p. 398), we are not dealing 
with a process peculiar to primitive culture. The meaning of our own 
social customs is quite unknown to most of us and the same is true of 
the details of our religious rites. When the meaning of these observances 
becomes known, it is not through any direct psychological insight, but 
is the product of historical research and scientific reasoning. The de- 
termination of social behaviour by the unconscious is not confined to 
rude culture, but is only somewhat more obvious in it than among more 
highly civilised peoples. It may be noted, however, that much the 
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same might be said of the dream as compared with the thoughts of the 
day. We have every reason to believe that our waking thoughts are 
largely determined by the unconscious. It is chiefly the greater obvious- 
ness of its determination by the unconscious which is characteristic of 
the dream. 

It is, however, the special object of this lecture to demonstrate 
similarities between the dream and the more primitive forms of human 
culture. Before I leave the subject | may therefore ask whether there 
is any aspect of the relation of these two topics to the unconscious 
wherein they specially resemble one another. Such a resemblance ap- 
pears if we turn from the extent to which the dream and rude culture 
are determined by the unconscious to the form in which the unconscious 
is expressed. Among the civilised, knowledge of the past rests on two 
foundations. One, direct. tradition which, as-civilisation has advanced, 
has come by means of writing to correspond more and more closely 
with the actual course of history. We all know the possibilities of 
transformation and distortion even with our present means of recording 
events, but these have become far less than in the times when tradition 
was handed down solely by word of mouth. The other means by 
which we acquire a knowledge of the past is science, that is, a body 
of knowledge resting upon accurately recorded facts, interpreted by 
strict canons of reasoning. History and, science are two products of 
civilisation which furnish knowledge concerning the unconscious past by 
means of processes belonging to fully conscious levels of the mind. The 
more highly they are developed, the more widely do they differ from 
that mode of revealing the unconscious which is proper to the dream. 

Among savage and barbarous peoples the place occupied by the 
history and science of the civilised is taken by the myth. The myth 
Is a means of recording knowledge of the unconscious past, and, at 
the same time, the means by which social behaviour having its roots in 
this past is explained. The myth reveals the unconscious history of 
the race just as the dream reveals the unconscious history of the indi- 
vidual. Both show the same kind of expression in concrete image 
and dramatic form. Both are highly condensed products in which 
displacements of interest are very great. Both have undergone exten- 
sive processes of secondary elaboration, which in the case of the myth 
have adapted knowledge so as to bring it into a form suited to a rude 
grade of intelligence. The similarity between the dream and primitive 
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culture comes out strongly in the form in which the unconscious past 
is presented to consciousness. 

I will conclude by considering two objections which might be 
brought against the argument of this paper. One is that I have been 
dealing with mere analogies. It may be accepted that for every feature 
and process of the dream | have found an analogy in primitive culture, 
and yet this, it may be said, does not prove any real community of 
nature. 

I must be content to point to two lines on which this objection 
may be met. One is that the analogies I have considered, if they be 
only analogies, are sq close and apply to so many aspects of the subject 
that their evidential value is raised far above that which would accrue 
to some two or three resemblances taken at random out of a large 
range of topics. 

It may be said that the cultures of existing savage and barbarous 
peoples are so infinitely varied that if you cast your net widely enough, 
resemblances are sure to be found for anything. This objection is one 
to which | am so much alive that I have left no scope whatever for its 
application. I am not one of those students of anthropology who range 
from China to Peru to find their instances. Every illustration I have 
used in this paper has been drawn from the Melanesian or Papuan 
cultures with which I am myself familiar. Nearly every example, 
certainly all the more important, come from one tiny island only two 
miles in diameter, Mota of the Banks group. The examples | have 
used for comparison with the dream have been taken from as small and 
self-contained a social community as can be found anywhere on the earth. 

The other line on which the objection can be answered is that the 
value of analogy as evidence of community of real nature differs greatly 
according as the analogous objects belong to different departments of 
nature or to one department. In the case before us, the dream and 
the savage rite or custom are but different manifestations of the activity 
of the human mind. The resemblances on which | have dwelt do not 
occur between animate objects, on the one hand, and inanimate on the 
other, or between the physical and mental aspects of some department 
of biology, but the phenomena compared belong to the realm of mind, 
the one individual and the other collective. The similarities between 
the dream and primitive culture occur in a sphere in which community of 
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The other objection I foresee is that the dream as I have considered 
it is only one out of many forms which consciousness may take in sleep. 
There are other kinds of dream in which experience is reproduced with 
complete fidelity, others in which there is but little difference between 
the latent and manifest contents, and others again which, in spite of a 
considerable amount of transformation, are yet transparent examples of 
wish-fulfilment with little if any displacement or disguise. The answer 
to the objection is that just as there are different kinds of dream, so are 
there different kinds of savage rite and custom. Each kind of dream 
that | have mentioned finds its definite counterpart in primitive culture. 
Lowly peoples often practise rites and customs in which they perform 
acts differing in no respect from those of some procedure which has 
come within the range of their external experience, say, some custom 
shown by a visitor or learnt by men of influence among them who have 
visited other countries. It is only necessary that it shall be of a kind 
which their minds can appreciate in the form in which it reaches them. 
The amount of transformation of an introduced custom depends largely 
upon the extent to which it is capable of direct assimilation, and many 
customs which become part of savage cultures resemble closely the ex- 
perience from which they have been derived. Again, dreams of simple 
and direct wish-fulfilment find their counterpart in the prayer or in the 
simple offering of meat or drink by which the savage may express 
desire. The special aim of: this lecture has been to find the social 
counterpart of those airy and phantastic structures of the sleeping life 
which seem to us peculiarly mysterious and unique. If I have shown 
that these appearances reveal the working of psychological laws iden ‘ical 
with those producing the perhaps equally mysterious and phant 1c 
rites and customs of the savage, | shall have succeeded in by far the 
most difficult portion of my task. 

On such an occasion as this, it is only possible to deal with the 
subject in the barest outline. Each feature of the psychology of the 
dream to which I have endeavoured to find a counterpart in the social 
behaviour of savage peoples needs full and detailed consideration. The 
object of this lecture has been to make out a. preliminary case for the 
essential similarity of two manifestations of the early stages of mental de- 
velopment ; the dream as the expression of the infantile mentality of 
the individual ; savage rite and custom as the expression of the primitive 
or infantile mentality of the race. 


WAR AND CIVILISATION. 
By W. J. PERRY, B.A. 


ACH of us is endowed with certain innate tendencies, termed 
instincts. These instincts, which have been acquired during 
the evolution of the human race, play a fundamental part in 

the lives of its members. In addition, each human being is sus- 
ceptible to the influerice of his surroundings, and especially to that of 
his fellows ; his actions are moulded according to the circumstances 
in which he lives, into manifold forms. Cruelty, kindness, pride, 
deceit, honesty, diverse modes of conduct and thought are possible, 
and it depends upon the relative strength of inherited tendencies and 
educative influences whether this, that or the other form of behaviour 
will result in any given circumstances. The intricate form of society 
in the midst of which we live produces a great variety of type and 
behaviour. Institutions already in existence exert their pressure upon 
the unsuspecting child from his earliest days, until, when arrived at 
maturity, he finds that, if he thinks at all about the matter, he has 
unconsciously acquired most of his opinions and tendencies from his 
surroundings. 

There is a profound distinction between the innate tendencies and 
those acquired during life. The first—the instincts—are possessed 
by the whole of mankind ; while the second are only found in those 
who have been subjected to the action of certain formative influences, 
who are living in the midst of particular forms of society. This is a 
truism. We expect to find the institution of marriage wherever we 
go in some form or other, but we should be surprised to find a savage 
of Central Africa behaving like a London clubman, or a working man 
voicing the sentiments of a duke. If, therefore, a certain form of be- 
haviour is widespread among men, if it exists in all ages and in such 
circumstances that its presence could not be due to purely social influ- 
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ences, we are entitled to say that this form of behaviour is instinctive, 
that it is characteristic of each member of the human family. If, on 
the other hand, it is only displayed by certain people and in definite 
circumstances, its social origin is thereby made probable. 

With these general principles in mind, | will ask you this evening 
to consider: the problem of determining the part that war has played 
in the development of civilisation. It is necessary’ first to define what 
is meant by a warlike people. This term can surely only apply to 
those peoples who attack others, not to those who fight solely in self- 
defence? Self-preservation will cause most human beings to defend 
themselves when attacked, and thus the act may be termed instinctive. 
But it is far otherwise in the case of acts of aggression. For a wide 
survey shows beyond doubt that aggressive warfare is not a common 
characteristic of all forms of human society. During the past half 
century our knowledge of the earliest stages of human society has in- 
creased enormously, and:much of the handiwork of those times is known 
to us, so that it is possible to imagine with a certain degree of success 
what manner of men they were and how they lived in those days. 
An examination of the products of the earliest parts of the Stone Age 
has revealed nothing in the shape of a weapon, but merely imple- 
ments designed for domestic purposes. A\ll through the later stages 
of the Stone Age tools for scraping, cutting, and boring, abound and 
but few weapons are made (1). Even the arrow-heads of the last 
stages of the Paleolithic Age in Europe are incapable of killing any- 
thing much bigger than a rabbit (2). Men of the early Stone Age 
would have been quite equal to the task of designing weapons for 
combat : masters of their craft, they could easily have made pieces of 
jagged flint into formidable weapons. The complete absence of 
weapons on the early Stone Age thus constitutes strong evidence that 
fighting, even personal combat, was unknown at that period, or was 
so rare and innocuous as to be negligible. And the domestic note 
which is so prominent in the craft throughout the Stone Age is in- 
dicative of the main preoccupations of those times. 

This evidence alone would be satisfactory enough for the purpose. 
But fortunately there exist peoples who, so far as is known, represent 
the cultural stage of very early times. They lack, in their pure state, 
any form of civilisation. They are hunters, They make no houses, 
wear no clothes, do not work metals, do not dispose of their dead, but 
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leave them where they die, and live in communities of relatives with- 
out social classes and holding their property in common. Such peoples 
are to be found in South India and Ceylon, Siberia, North America, 
South America, the East Indian Archipelago, Australia, and Africa, 
as well as in Northern Europe. These peoples are, one and all, 
when untouched by higher cultural influences, entirely peaceful. 
Wars between communities and combats between individuals do not 
happen (3). The existence of such peoples therefore makes it certain 
that a warlike form of behaviour is not a universal feature of mankind. 
It is not instinctive, and therefore must be due to certain causes, social 
or otherwise, which act upon some peoples and not on others. That 
being so, it is our task this evening to determine, if possible, what these 
causes are. 

The entire lack of weapons in the earliest stages of the Stone Age 
and the close association between peaceful behaviour and cultural 
status which is exhibited by the hunting peoples, suggest that all man- 
kind was once peaceful, and that certain peoples have emerged from 
the hunting stage and have somehow or other become warlike. 
Whether the advance in culture is a sign of innate superiority, or is 
the result of a process of natural selection, or of diffusion of culture 
or migration of peoples, is a matter to be studied, as is the relation- 
ship between the advance of culture and a warlike temper. The en- 
tire absence of any signs of warfare among the earliest peoples of the 
earth makes the problem historical in the sense that we can point to a 
time when, so far as we know, it did not exist, and it will be con- 
venient to endeavour to find out how the warlike nations of the earth 
originated. 

A broad preliminary survey does not appear to offer much hope 
of disclosing the beginnings of warfare. For, from the earliest times 
of which we have historical knowledge, there have been warlike states 
such as Egypt, Babylon, and others, whose origins cannot be dis- 
covered as yet. These states may for convenience be called the 
«Ancient Empires”. The warlike nature of these ancient empires 
may be due to any of a number of causes, and to endeavour to dis- 
sect out from a consideration of the activities of these states the effective 
cause or causes would be a task of the greatest difficulty. I propose, 
therefore, to leave such states on one side for the present, and to ask 
you to consider those warlike peoples whose origins are known with 
29* 
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some degree of exactness. When we have watched the genesis of 
such peoples, it will then be possible once more to return to the ex- 
amination of the ancient empires. 

I shall survey each continent in turn, beginning with Africa. 

Although the first Europeans found warlike peoples scattered 
practically all over Africa, there is ample evidence that formerly much 
of this continent was inhabited by peaceful Bushmen and Negritos, 
whose hunting grounds covered the whole of the region south of the 
Sudan and the Great Lakes. During the past thousand years or so 
negro races have migrated into this region. ‘These peoples may be 
divided into two distinct groups. First there came tribes practising 
agriculture, who settled in certain spots and remained there in isolation, 
so that their languages became distinct. These first-comers were, and 
are still, quite peaceful. It therefore appears that warfare does not 
necessarily accompany an advance beyond the hunting stage of 
culture. 

The second wave was of a very different constitution. The 
languages of the various tribes were all akin—whence they derive 
their generic name of Bantu—which shows that they are all intimately 
connected ; they are pastoral, except in the basin of the Congo where 
natural conditions prevent this occupation ; and they are all warlike 
(4). The similarity which exists between, the warlike organisations of 
these Bantu peoples is emphasised by Ratzel. ‘‘ The distinction be- 
tween the settled agriculturalists in the West and in the interior and the 
restless cattle-breeders of the south, are far more sharply conspicuous 
than the dissolving boundaries between the dialects of Africa or be- 
tween the characteristics of their anatomical structure. . . . Going 
south from the sixth parallel of south latitude to the south-east point 
of Africa, we find members of the Bantu family maintaining the 
sharply-defined connection between the pastoral and the warrior life ; 
and from the same line to 5° North, three distinct groups of races live 
in comparatively narrow districts side by side, all keeping the same 
form of culture. . . . It is a gradual and slow change from the Indian 
Ocean through the Arab colouring to brown and deepest brown, 
from the Caucasic to the negroid type the languages are far apart, 
and yet all these races are shepherds of one and the same stamp, and 
all alike maintain a similar military organisation.” He speaks further 
of “‘a military organisation which . . . shows striking points of agree- 
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ment from the most northerly Gallas to the most southerly Kaffirs,” 
and goes on to say that ‘‘ The development of a military aristocracy 
out of a race, rude and vigorous in itself, has been, from the point of 
view of politics and culture, the most important occurrence for the 
whole of East Africa. It has not stopped with the race from which 
it emanated, but has bound many races from the Fish River to the 
Blue Nile, more firmly together for protection, conquest and plunder. 
We meet with it, essentially alike in character, throughout the whole 
region” (5). 

The source of this similarity of organisation, which Ratzel has 
noted, is known. The Bantu peoples are said to have spread from 
the region of the Great Lakes with a stereotyped form of culture 
which they have retained ever since. ‘Traditions say that the great 
states round the Lakes were founded by light-skinned strangers who 
came from the north and imposed themselves upon the peaceful agri- 
culturalists whom they found there as military aristocracies. These 
strangers were cattle-breeders, and thus it is that the Bantu peoples 
who moved out from this region carried with them a culture received 
from elsewhere (6). 

The warfare of the Bantu peoples bears traces of its origin. For, 
as Stow tells us, ‘‘ their wars were more cattle forays on an extensive 
scale than determined invasions for the purpose of securing territorial 
aggrandisement,” and that ‘‘the warlike renown of any particular 
tribe seems almost in every case to have been derived more from the 
personal daring and energy of the particular chief ruling over them 
at the time than from any other causes” (7). Quarrels between 
chiefs or members of the aristocracy caused frequent wars, and the 
chiefs added slave-raiding to their activities (8). 

The warfare of the peoples of the southern part of Africa is thus 
apparently bound up with the existence of a military aristocracy or 
foreign origin. The relationship between warfare and a military 
aristocracy is shown by Sketch-Map No. I, from which it is evident 
that a similar relationship holds throughout the continent. In the 
Sudan, the Hausa, a peaceful agricultural and trading people, have - 
been dominated by the Fulah, a pastoral people from Senegal. And 
other parts of the Sudan have been ruled by military aristocracies 
from North Africa and perhaps from Egypt (9). It is the essential 
problem of African warfare to discover the origin of these military 
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aristocracies which have dominated the peaceful agricultural negroes. 
These aristocracies have come from three regions which are indicated 
on Sketch-Map No. 2: North-east Africa, Senegal, and the interior 
of Morocco and Algiers. The consideration of any special features 
common to these regions will be deferred unti! the survey of the earth 
has been completed. 

Asia has been the scene of many struggles,.and some of the 
greatest conquerors of history have emerged from various parts to 
work havoc and destruction over wide areas. Before examining the 
more warlike peoples, we will consider the peoples that inhabit the 
northerly parts of Siberia. Although these tribes are now spread 
over the inhospitable regions of the north, there is reason to believe 
that they have migrated comparatively recently from the south. The 
peaceful Lapps, Samoyedes, and tribes allied to the Finns are thought 
to have come from the region round the headwaters of the Obi and 
Yenisei. Further to the east a series of movements have taken place. 
The Chukchi, who now live on the coasts of the Behring Straits, 
have driven other tribes before them, and have in their turn been 
pushed on by Tunguse and others. The Yakut, probably driven 
out by the Buryat (who in the thirteenth century moved from the 
Amur to the Lake Baikal region), migrated up the Lena and intro- 
duced cattle-breeding there (10). The Sibérian peoples have thus 
apparently spread from two regions; one round the headwaters of 
the Yenisei, and the other round the headwaters of the Amur. 

It is possible to divide the warlike peoples of Asia east of the 
Oxus region into three main groups: those of Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and the peoples of Turki stock. Of the three groups, those of Mon- 
golia have undoubtedly played the most important part in history. 
The earliest Chinese annals tell of centuries of struggle with horse- 
riding nomads of Mongolia. Many great conquerors have arisen in 
this race, which has given several dynasties to China. The Turks 
have not always occupied the extended area over which they are 
now spread. They are supposed to have come either from the 
headwaters of the Yenisei, or from north-west Mongolia, or the 
region just east of Lake Baikal, in any case in close proximity to the 
Mongolians, to whom they are closely related. The accounts in the 
Chinese annals of wars with the peoples of Mongolia and Manchuria 
show that the various struggles were purely dynastic. The Huns 
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and allied tribes were ruled over by hereditary military aristocracies, 
and their rulers were constantly struggling with each other and with 
the emperors of China. The peoples themselves played an entirely 
passive part in such contests. The boundaries of kingdoms were in 
a perpetual state of flux. After a successful battle the conqueror 
would kill the old men of the defeated side, appropriate the women 
and children, and enrol the young men under his banners. In this 
way the conquests of Asia were effected. An able warrior would 
arise and would overcome his neighbours, who thenceforth would 
fight for him. Other weaker peoples would attach themselves to him 
from motives of self-protection, and thus his empire would grow like 
a snowball until he died or was defeated, when it would break up 
and the process would recommence with a fresh grouping. The 
common people simply played the part of pawns in a game of dynastic 
chess, to be moved according to the changing fortunes of the contest 
(11). 

These great conquerors were not men who had risen from the 
ranks. Professor E. H. Parker says that, during the ten centuries that 
the Chinese struggled with the Huns, there is no mention of the suc- 
cession ever having gone out of the direct line of descent in the royal 
family. Some of the Tartar emperors of China themselves recog- 
nised the supreme importance of royal blood, for they extirpated, if 
possible, the whole family of a defeated rival, including collateral 
branches. In some cases they did not succeed, with disastrous results 
to their descendants (12). 

The earliest inhabitants of India of which we have knowledge 
were tribes similar in physique and culture to the peaceful Veddas 
of Ceylon and hill tribes of southern Madras, The first known war- 
like kingdoms were built up by Dravidians and Aryans. The origin 
of the Dravidians is not known. They founded kingdoms in the 
Deccan and further south. Their three kingdoms in the extreme 
south, those of Chola, Pandya and Chera, are said to have been 
founded by three brothers from Korkai, a place on the Gulf of 
Manaar between India and Ceylon. ‘These kingdoms are, so far as 
is known, the earliest in the south of India, and the introduction of 
warfare cannot, so far as is known at present, be associated with any 
but the founders of these three kingdoms (13). 

The earliest warlike people of northern India of whom we have 
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positive knowledge are the Aryans. They were ruled over, in the 
period when trustworthy historical knowledge concerning them is first 
available, by a military aristocracy. Before their spread over the 
valley of the Ganges and to places such as Java, they were confined 
to the Panjab (14). 

An. important group of warlike peoples are those who have 
swarmed over Indo-China during the past two thousand years, the 
Tibeto-Burman group, who are said to have come from the region in 
Yunnan about the headwaters of the Yang-tse-kiang (15). 

The warlike or peaceful habits of Asiatic peoples correspond 
closely with the presence or absence of a military aristocracy. Sketch- 
Map No. 3 shows the general agreement—the peaceful democratic 
hunting peoples, and the warlike peoples with a military aristocracy. 
In the warlike area the variations in behaviour correspond closely with 
the fates of dynasties. The early history of China is one of constant 
struggles between their ruling families and those of the Tartars and 
others. A\ll the Chinese dynasties of whom we have certain know- 
ledge are, moreover, of alien origin. “The Chinese peoples are now, 
and must always have been, peaceful by nature, for how otherwise 
could a handful of Manchus have governed 300,000,000 people who 
hate them? And now that they have finally rid themselves of this 
incubus, the Chinese are entirely peaceful.. The people of Mongolia, 
once so warlike, are to-day peaceful. The former conquerors of the 
world, now that their aristocracies are extinct or emasculated, are de- 
scribed as being cowardly to a degree (16). The Hindu people of 
India, who were warlike when they had a military aristocracy, are 
now peaceful, and warrior aristocracies are extinct except among 
certain peoples such as the Rajputs and some warlike hill tribes. 

_ There are some remarkable contrasts in behaviour between Asiatic 
peoples who are closely related ; for example between the peaceful 
Tunguse and their warlike Manchu kinsmen ; the Japanese with their 
warrior aristocracy and martial spirit, and the closely-related peaceful 
people of the Lu Kiu islands (17); the warlike Turks of the west, 
and their peaceful relatives in the Lake Baikal region. 

The problem of Asiatic warfare is thus apparently to discover the 
origin of military aristocracies. Those of the Manchurian peoples 
sprang from the region indicated on Sketch-Map No. 4, those of the 
Turks and some of the Mongolian peoples from the region extending 
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from the headwaters of the Yenisei to those of the Amur; the 
Aryans spread over India from the Panjab, and the Tibeto-Burman 
conquerors came from Yunnan. The problem is therefore similar to 
that presented by the warfare of Africa. It is necessary to explain 
why warrior aristocracies have emerged from certain definite areas 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, Southern Siberia, the Panjab, Korkai and 
Yunnan to found kingdoms in various parts of the continent (18). 

In North America, just before the arrival of Columbus, warlike 
tribes occupied the region between the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic Ocean, a strip of land in the north-west, and the 
rest of the vast area, with the exception of Mexico (which may be 
included among the Ancient Empires) and its northern extension in the 
area of the Pueblo Indians, was either uninhabited or tenanted only 
by peaceful peoples. 

The warlike Indians of the first-named area differ profoundly from 
the peaceful tribes in that they practised agriculture and made pottery, 
both of them crafts unknown among the peaceful peoples. Their 
chief food was maize. Since this plant is indigenous in Mexico or 
Honduras, it follows that the North-American Indians must have de- 
rived it, directly or indirectly, from this region. Moreover, the cus- 
toms associated with its cultivation, the methods of cooking, for which 
pottery was always used, and the fact that during its cultivation the 
Indians lived, not in their usual tipis, but in rectangular houses such 
as are found in the south, all suggest that they have learned their 
agriculture from one ultimate common source, and that source must be 
in Mexico or Central America. 

After the arrival of the Europeans several tribes adopted the use 
of the horse and went into the Plains west of the Mississippi, and 
there forgot their agriculture. It is said that those tribes possessed 
military organisations so similar in type that they must have been de- 
rived from one source. Since these Plains Indians have come from 
places east of the Mississippi, ranging from Illinois to Louisiana, it is 
therefore evident that the military organisations of the peoples in- 
habiting the regions whence they came, must likewise have had a 
common origin. Little is known of the military organisations of these 
peoples, but the really warlike peoples had hereditary military aristo- 
cracies, or else their chiefs were chosen from certain clans ; and it is 
said that, if we knew their history, we should probably find that the 
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great Indian leaders were all members of these aristocratic warrior 
clans. Certain warlike tribes of the South possessed organisations 
similar to that of the Mexicans in that they were ruled over by 
hereditary military aristocracies; and the culture of the Iroquois, the 
most warlike of the northerly Indians, showed more signs of Mexican 
influence than that of any other people of the North, for they were 
the best agriculturists and pottery makers. So,~putting these facts 
together it becomes probable that the North-American Indians derived 
their military organisations, directly or indirectly, from Mexico (19). 

The most warlike people of America were the Aztecs, who, de- 
scending from some region in the north not yet identified, imposed 
themselves upon the Maya peoples of Mexico. Their wars were 
unique in America, and far surpassed in magnitude and ferocity those 
of the comparatively peaceful peoples still further north. 

The great Empire of Peru, extending as it did from Quito to 30° 
South of the Equator, dominated the whole of South America. The 
Peruvians waged war to subjugate their neighbours and to extend 
their territory. They were ruled over by a military aristocracy. 
Since the origin of the empires of Mexico and Peru are not known, 
I shall include them among the Ancient Empires. 

Other warlike peoples exist in South America. They may be 
divided into four groups: Caribs, Tupis, Awawak and Patagonians. 
None of these peoples have occupied their present habitat for long. 
The Caribs are said to have lived originally at the headwaters of the 
Xingu, and the Paranatinga, a right tributary of the Amazon; the 
Tupis originally came from the country round the northern affluents of 
the La Plata ; the Arawak spread from Eastern Bolivia, and the Pata- 
gonians probably formerly lived in Matto Grosso. So combining 
these facts, it is seen that these peoples originated from eastern 
Bolivia and the region of Brazil called Matto Grosso (20). 

Finally, 1 will call your attention to Europe. Three main groups 
of warlike peoples have contributed to its warrior aristocracies, The 
first consists of the peoples termed Celtic. One of the centres whence 
these people probably spread is in north-western Bohemia and south- 
eastern Saxony, in the neighbourhood of the Erz- and F ichtelgebirge 
(21). Then there are Asiatic peoples, such as the Huns, Turks, 
Magyars, of diverse race, but all originating from the region round 
Lake Baikal. Finally, there is the important group of Teutonic 
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peoples, the members of which have originated from what may be 
termed the Scandinavian area ; Goths, Vandals, Normans, Saxons, 
Danes, Lombards, Burgundians, Russ and others, who spread thence 
after the fall of the Roman Empire to dominate for many-centuries 
vast regions, profoundly influencing thereby the development of 
civilisation in Europe (22). 

So far as is revealed by this survey, the warlike peoples whose 
origins are known have certain features in common. In Africa the 
rulers of the warlike negro tribes are of a light-skinned stock which 
has emerged from the centres denoted on the map; in India the 
Aryans differed profoundly in race from the indigenous peoples whom 
they subjected ; the castes which originated from the fusion are dis- 
tinguished by physical characteristics as well as by occupation, for 
the members of the higher castes are light-skinned and taller in stature 
than the dark-skinned lower castes (23). In central Asia peoples of 
Iranian stock have been dominated by conquering dynasties of Mon- 
golian origin (24): among the Mongolian peoples the dynasties in 
the various countries are, so far as is known, of alien origin; those 
of China have always come from Mongolia or Manchuria, those 
of Indo-China from Yunnan, and so forth. In Europe the Turks 
and Magyars are examples of warrior aristocracies who have subju- 
gated peoples of entirely different races. And after the fall of the 
Roman Empire the Teutonic conquerors who swarmed over Europe 
ruled over Latin and Slavonic races, as well as over stocks kindred 
to themselves. It follows that warlike states are ‘not, in those cases 
where precise information is available, the result of a process of 
growth, or of natural selection, but of superposition. Their aristo- 
cracies are not, as might be expected, composed of families which 
have proved their superiority over the rest of the community, but are 
the descendants of warlike strangers who have imposed themselves 
upon peoples who, in several cases, are known to have been of 
peaceful habits. 

This survey has further shown that these warlike aristocracies 
have originated from certain regions, which are indicated on Sketch- 
Map No. 8. Moreover, the movements of these warrior aristocracies 
have taken place in historical times: that of the Bantu within the 
past thousand years or so; that of the Fulah a century or so ago; 
those of the Teutonic peoples at dates subsequent to the fall of 
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the Roman Empire; those of the Magyars and Turks into Europe 
at certain times within our era; that from Yunnan within the past 
two thousand years; and those from Manchuria and Mongolia at 
periods subsequent to the beginnings of precise historical records in 
China (25). 

A broad survey of the problem has thus revealed the existence 
of three groups of peoples. There are the great empires of antiquity, 
warlike and ruled over by military aristocracies, the precise origins of 
which are not known. There are also warlike states whose origins 
in time and place are approximately established. These ruled over 
by military aristocracies which have emerged from certain centres 
have in some cases, to our certain knowledge, occupied lands hitherto 
tenanted by peaceful peoples—the third group—who have been 
forced thereby from their immemorial hunting grounds to occupy the 
outlying parts of the earth. 

Sketch-Map- No. 8 shows the relative distribution of these three 
groups, a distribution which is similar both in the land mass of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and in the continent of America. Although our 
knowledge of the origins of peoples is fragmentary, yet when shown in 
the form of a map it reveals an extraordinary degree of uniformity. 
The central regions have been the sites of Ancient Empires of the 
past : then, on the boundaries of these empires, are the centres whence 
the historical migrations of warlike peoples have set out: finally, on 
the outskirts there are peaceful peoples. 

The survey of the warlike peoples showed that their aristocracies 
have emerged from the frontier kingdoms of the Ancient Empires to 
found warlike states further afield. Since the origin centres are ad- 
jacent in space to, and of later origin than, the Ancient Empires, it 
would seem from a consideration of the map that they have been 
formed from the Ancient Empires in exactly the same way as other 
warlike states further afield have originated from them. There is 
conclusive evidence that thisis so. Speke, in his “ Journal of Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile,” says that the pastoral military aristocracies 
of the Bantu races probably arose as follows : ‘‘ It may be presumed,” 
he says, “‘ that there once existed a foreign but compact government 
in Abyssinia, which becoming great and powerful, sent out armies on 
all sides of it, especially to the south, south-east and west, slave-hunt- 
ing and devastating wherever they went, and in process of time be- 
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coming too great for one ruler to control. Junior members of the 
royal family then, pushing their fortunes, dismembered themselves 
from the parent stock, created separate governments, and, for reasons 
which cannot be traced, changed their names” (26). This view has 
gained common acceptance as the explanation of the origin of the 
Bantu -military aristocracies. The foreign government in Abyssinia 
had close relationships with the ruling dynasties of Egypt, for the 
King of Abyssinia, when he went to Egypt, officiated as high priest 
in the temple of the sun—and therefore of the Pharoahs—at Helio- 
polis. The Bantu aristocracies are consequently, in a sense, ultimately 
of Egyptian origin (27). Sir H. Johnston indeed claims that many 
of them are obviously Egyptian in type, although they are entirely 
ignorant of the existence of such a country (28). 

In the case of the regions adjoining China a precisely similar ex- 
planation is given by Professor E. H. Parker. He says that: “In 
nearly every case the Chinese trace the political beginnings of their 
frontier kingdoms to some Chinese exile or adventurer who, accom- 
modating himself to local circumstances . . . succeeded in welding a 
series of homogeneous tribes into a nation. It is quite certain that this 
was later the case in Corea, Foochow, Canton, Yunnan, Kansuh, and 
Formosa, and this being so, there seems no good reason for rejecting 
the traditions that the same thing took place with the nomadic races 
of Tibet, Manchuria, and Mongolia.” He says further that, ‘‘ The 
Huns have a tradition that about B.c. 1200 a royal personage, who 
had most probably been misconducting himself, fled ‘to the nomads of 
the north and founded among them a sort of dynasty (29).” The 
kingdoms founded by the Aryan conquerors of India in the East 
Indian Archipelago were ruled over by members of the warrior caste, 
and from these kingdoms have gone out younger members of royal 
houses, to intermarry with the indigenous peoples and to found war- 
like dynasties among the less civilised peoples of that region. In that 
way there has been produced a network of chiefs and ruling houses 
all ultimately descended from the warriors who entered the Panjab at 
the dawn of history (30). 

In North America the rulers of the Natchez of Louisiana were 
aliens speaking a language different from that of their subjects, who 
claimed to have come from a place which, so far as can be told, was 
Mexico (31). There is thus at least one direct connecting link be- 
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tween the warrior aristocracies of Mexico and those of the North 
American Indians. 

Although there is no direct testimony with regard to certain of 
the other regions, there is an immense mass of indirect evidence, to 
be submitted in due course to students of ethnology and comparative 
religion, which shows that the ruling families of the warlike frontier 
kingdoms are intimately connected with the dynasties of the Ancient 
Empires. 

The evidence just quoted shows that the historical process here 
concerned has been one of expansion. ‘The military aristocracies of 
the Ancient Empires, spreading out into regions beyond, have founded 
new states which in their turn have propagated others. The circum- 
stances of this expansion present a problem of great importance. The 
boundaries between warlike peoples and the peaceful hunting tribes 
mark what is apparently the limit reached by the outward movement 
of migrant warriors. ‘The profound cultural distinctions between the 
warlike peoples with social classes on one side of the boundary, and 
the peaceful democratic hunters on the other side, as exemplified, for 
instance, in North America, cannot, in the absence of intermediate 
stages of culture, be explained except on the hypothesis of a cultural 
movement which has stopped short at these borderlands. 

The conditions of this movement must now be examined. The 
earlier part of the lecture has been devoted to the consideration of 
the belt between the region of the Ancient Empires and those of the 
peaceful hunters. The warlike peoples of this region whose origins. 
are known with any definiteness are ruled over by aristocracies which 
have originated from certain centres situated near the boundaries of 
the Ancient Empires. It is now necessary to inquire into the con- 
dition of affairs in this vast region before the spread of the warrior 
aristocracies. Was this area in the days before the founding of the 
frontier kingdoms which have spread so widely in various directian’ 
occupied solely by peaceful tribes, or have the warlike peoples exter- 
minated or subjected pre-existing warlike tribes ? 

One remarkable feature of the origin centres must particularly be 
noted. None of them are inside the boundary of the Ancient Em- 
pires which gave them birth. (The apparent exception of the Panjab 
is due to the fact that | have drawn the boundary in this region as it 
was at a date far subsequent to that of the first settlement of the 
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Aryan warrior aristocracy in this region.) The royal founders of 
these frontier kingdoms evidently could not establish domains of their 
own inside their ancestral empires, but had to seek their fortunes else- 
where. 

It is also to be noted that, while in the region of the Ancient 
Empires the origins of states are obscure and uncertain, directly the 
boundary line is crossed comparative certainty obtains. For example, 
no one can yet demonstrate exactly whence came the Aryan invaders 
of the Panjab, but it is well known that their descendants founded 
kingdoms in other parts of India and in Java. The origin of the 
Chinese Empire is obscure, but, as has been seen, we have certain 
knowledge of the foundation of such kingdoms as Corea. 

How is this profound contrast between.the two regions to be 
explained ? 

It is well known that the region of’ the Ancient Empires was, 
while these states flourished, the scene of countless wars and cam- 
paigns, in the course of which the destruction of life and property was 
simply tremendous. Whole nations were annihilated, transported, or 
incorporated among the subjects of their conquerors. Consequently 
the histories of peoples such as the Hittites are practically lost, and can 
only partially be reconstructed from scattered fragments of evidence 
or from stray references in the literature of contemporaneous nations. 
Who can tell the beginnings of the Hebrews, the Medes, the Baby- 
lonians and many other peoples ? And what other cause can be 
assigned for this widespread obscurity than the warlike nature of all 
these states which has led to their mutual destruction ? 

Outside the boundary the conditions are vastly different. The 
origin centre of the Scandinavian peoples was directly contiguous to 
regions occupied by peaceful peoples. And in North America the 
area of warlike peoples at the time of Columbus was adjacent to that 
of peaceful hunting peoples. In Africa the Bantu aristocracies 
founded kingdoms among the peaceful agricultural negroes of the 
region of the Great Lakes, and the expansion of the Bantu group 
gradually forced the peaceful Bushmen and Negritos out of their 
former hunting grounds. The conditions in Siberia are such as to 
warrant the belief that the origin centres round Lake Baikal were 
established in regions occupied by peaceful peoples. Indeed in the 
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population are still to be found (32). The gradual occupation of 
India by warlike Dravidian and Aryan peoples can be assumed with 
confidence. And the existence in the East Indian Archipelago of 
peaceful representatives of the earliest stocks which are known to 
have inhabited that region is conclusive evidence concerning the former 
condition in that region (33). 

Some cases are doubtful. Such is that of South America, of 
which so little is known outside Peru. The Tibeto-Burman 
conquerors from Yunnan found in Indo-China a civilisation of Indian 
origin (34). It is therefore difficult to say from the consideration of 
this region alone whether its earliest inhabitants were peaceful. It 
must be remembered, however, that the wave of Indian culture which 
engulfed Indo-China also swept over the Archipelago, introducing 
warfare among many peoples of that region, but leaving certain 
remnants of the original peaceful inhabitants stranded high and dry 
above its high-water mark. So, in view of the close relationship 
which the peoples of Indo-China bear to those of the East Indian 
Archipelago, on the one hand, and to the Chinese on the other, they 
can be credited with-the general peaceful disposition of these two 
last-named branches of the Mongolian stock. In this case there is 
a direct analogy with the Ancient Empires, for the displacement of 
one ruling caste by another has obscured the manner of origin of the 
earlier states. 

I do not propose to discuss-the problem of the Pacific, and shall 
content myself with remarking that warfare is everywhere associated 
with a military aristocracy of immigrant origin, so that there is no 
reason to believe that the conditions have been different from those 
obtaining elsewhere (35). 

The general trend of the evidence, therefore, makes it highly 
probable that the frontier kingdoms were first founded among peaceful 
peoples, and that the initial outward expansion thence of military 
aristocracies was always into regions occupied by unwarlike tribes, 
part of whom were subjugated by them, and part of whom retreated 
before them until they occupied the regions indicated on the map. 
Such a mode of expansion is entirely consonant with the known 
facts. It accounts for the position of the centres, for the royal 
wanderers would have no difficulty in founding kingdoms in such 
circumstances. And it affords an explanation of the comparative 
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precision of the knowledge which we have of the origin of military 
aristocracies in the region outside the Ancient Empires. It must be 
remembered, too, that the existing remnants of the earliest stocks which 
are known to have inhabited these regions are invariably peaceful 
when untouched by higher cultural influences. 

So, in whatever way the matter be regarded, the conclusion 
reached is that the dynastic expansion proceeded uniformly outward 
among peaceful peoples until certain limits were reached. The sub- 
traction of the origin centres thus brings the borderland of peaceful 
peoples right up to the boundary of the Ancient Empires. 

If the process of reversing history be continued, it follows that, if 
historical continuity be assumed, the states which gave rise to the 
frontier kingdoms must in their turn originally have been frontier king- 
doms of pre-existing empires. The area of the Ancient Empires 
would therefore, as still earlier times were reached, contract, and that 
of the original peaceful peoples would expand. Finally, if this pro- 
cess be persisted in, there would remain a nucleus of one or more 
states to contest the priority of aristocratic government and warfare, 
and the rest of the world would be tenanted by peaceful peoples. 

The examination of the manner of growth of warlike peoples has 
thus led to a conclusion entirely consonant with that already formulated 
as the result of the consideration of the earliest known forms of human 
culture. In both cases the evidence unhesitatingly points to a former 
time when men were entirely peaceful. ‘The investigation just ended 
has shown that the ultimate problem is to discover the manner of 
origin of the aristocracies of the primordial warlike state or states. 

If the introduction of warfare into all parts of the earth be due to a 
dynastic expansion which has its focus in one or more original states, 
it follows that all the dynasties of the earth would really be descended 
ultimately from one or more parent stocks, though intermarriage with 
men and women of all races would produce physical diversity. In 
spite of ramifications there will persist links of kinship connecting the 
dynasties of the different stages of theexpansion. Thisis a matter which, 
although of crucial importance, must be left on one side. But all over 
the earth the ruling classes are exclusively associated with so many 
similar customs and beliefs that the assumption that they are all related 
is open to far less objections than any other. A continuity of that 
sort affords an entirely satisfactory explanation of the known facts. 
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The prominent part played by warfare and by aristocracies since 
historical records have been made has necessarily attracted the atten- 
tion of students to the comparative exclusion of other less obtrusive 
features of the growth of civilisation, so that aristocratic institutions and 
warfare have come to be looked upon as the necessary concomitants 
of progress. That this is false will be apparent later. 

One feature of the distribution of the origin-centres must now be 
explained. They are few in number and are scattered in an ap- — 
parently haphazard manner along the boundary. This apparent 
capriciousness is the result of a definite cause, which is revealed by 
Sketch-Map No. 9. The shading shows the gold-fields situated 
near the boundary. The small squares mark the area in the Baltic 
where amber is found, and the small circles denote pearl fisheries 
(36). The migration centres are therefore situated on gold-fields 
or in places where there existed pearls and amber, both of them 
highly prized and much sought after in antiquity. The founders of 
the military aristocracies, therefore, had a reason for settling in such 
places that will appeal to each one of us. They evidently appreciated 
the same forms of wealth as ourselves, and the extent of their appre- 
ciation is manifest. 

It must not be imagined that the founders of these warlike states 
were pioneers of civilisation who set out on a journey of discovery 
and settled with a few followers in places where they found gold 
and other treasures. In the Yenisei region, in Mongolia and perhaps 
in Manchuria, in the Sudan and Northern Africa, in the Scandinavian 
region and Bohemia, there is the clearest evidence that the gold and 
amber of these regions were being exploited long before the arrival of 
any warrior aristocracies (37). In some cases the extent of the work- 
ings show that many centuries must have passed before the arrival of 
aristocratic strangers. The expansion of the Bantus was not into 
a region tenanted only by Bushmen, for it has already been said 
that a peaceful agricultural people had preceded them. In North 
America there are many signs of the presence of a population prior 
to the warlike Indians who lived there at the time of Columbus. 
These people built mounds which are strangely like those of Mexico. 
These mounds are grouped near streams, occurring but rarely in the 
open country, according to the map of Cyrus Thomas. They con- 
tain many pearls and are mainly concentrated in the valleys of the 
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Mississippi and Ohio, and on the gold-field of West Virginia, Caro- 


lina, Georgia, and Tennessee. Their northernmost extension co- 
incides with the distribution of old copper mines in Michigan and 
round Lake Superior. In short their distribution is precisely that 
which would be expected if their makers had wandered northwards 
from Mexico seeking pearls, gold, copper, and other things. Their 
gold-work is very similar to that made in Mexico (38). 

The presence of gold and other forms of wealth in certain places 
just outside their boundaries seems to have attracted the peoples of 
the Ancient Empires. This point does not need labouring, for once 
gold is accepted as a standard of wealth, our modern experience tells 
us that such an expansion is inevitable. Gold rushes are not an ex- 
clusive feature of the last few centuries, for the’men of a few thousand 
years ago were endowed with the same fatal greed for wealth that 
many of us possess. Once gold is accepted as a standard of value, 
nothing can prevent a world-wide movement in search of it. 

The existence of earlier inhabitants in such regions suggests that 
the settlement of royal strangers from the Ancient Empires has not 
been influenced simply by the presence of gold and other forms of 
wealth. They appear to have sought not merely the wealth itself, 
but, what is much more important, a wealth-producing population 
which could be dominated and made to support them and supply 
them with what they desired. The dynasties i in such places, in 
addition to controlling those who work the mines, always control the 
gold mines. . 

The further movements of these military aristocracies show that the 
desire for domination over other people is the great factor determining 
their movements. In Africa the warlike Bantus have moved on south- 
wards, and were still subjugating the peaceful agricultural peoples that 
they had pushed in front of them when the Europeans arrived on the 
scene and caused the tide to reverse its direction. The Tibeto-Burman 
conquerors from Yunnan have moved southwards to dominate the 
peoples of the settled wealthy and fertile regions of Indo-China : the 
Aryan conquerors have spread over much of India and even into the 
East Indian Archipelago, to dominate the populations; the Fulahs 
have spread out to dominate the peaceful Hausas. The steppes of 
Russia and the mountains of Norway have had no attraction for the 
military aristocracies from the Scandinavian region, who overrun those 
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parts of Europe which were occupied by wealthy settled populations. 
And the warrior aristocracies of the Turks, Mongols, and Manchus 
did not conquer the icy wastes where there was much gold, but no 
one working it, but left them to the hunters and turned south to 
dominate the settled gold-producing agricultural populations of Central 
Asia. 

The localisation of the empires of Mexico and-Peru on the sites of 
the richest gold and silver mines of that continent, and contiguous to 
the most important pearl fisheries, suggests that they were founded by 
peoples who appreciated these forms of wealth. This at once opens 
up the question of outside influence in America, which cannot be con- 
sidered here. 

This all shows that where there is wealth, and a population to 
produce it, military adventurers will sooner or later arrive, bent on 
securing for themselves ease and luxury, and using their docile subjects 
as the means whereby to gain their ends. If the wealth be very great, 
the competition will be correspondingly keen, and war will succeed 
war until some ruling house is triumphant, or the rival dynasties so 
emasculate one another that they bring ruin and desolation upon the 
region for the possession of which they are struggling, and thus defeat 
their own ends. Thus it is apparent why so many military advent- 
urers have struggled for the wealth of Bactria, which region they have 
in the end nearly depopulated, bringing ruin on themselves in the 
process. | 

Warfare thus appears to owe its origin to migrant military aristo- 
cracies. These have settled in places where there is an established 
population producing tangible and desired forms of wealth, and live 
the lives of social parasites. They force their subjects to feed, clothe, 
house, and amuse them, and to form armies to aid them in their 
quarrels with their rivals or in their plundering expeditions to secure 
the wealth of and to dominate surrounding peoples. Their subjects 
are looked upon by them as mere ciphers, creatures who do their will 
and serve their pleasure without questioning, passing, as the fortunes 
of war decide, from one ruler to another. The essence of warfare 
thus appears to lie in the fact’that peoples will usually submit to such 
treatment without resistance. In short it can be said that: Warfare 
1s the means whereby the members of a parasitic ruling class of 
alien origin endeavour, while exploiting their own subjects, to 
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dominate those surrounding peoples who produce wealth in a 
tangible and desired form. 
This process of exploitation and domination of the many by the 
few will last until the common people of the earth recognise their 
condition and become aware of their power. The spread of educa- 
tion has caused the masses in every civilised country to develop a class 
consciousness which is destined eventually to produce the greatest 
revolution in the world’s history. The day when the peoples of 
Europe say to their rulers and dominant classes, ‘‘ We will no longer 
work to maintain you : we care not one jot for your quarrels and re- 
fuse to be parties to them ; we will not be your instruments to enable 
you to plunder our neighbours,” will see the end of war. The very 
patience with which the peoples of this earth have submitted to 
domination, and their resignation under the most unjust and cruel treat- 
ment, constitute powerful evidence of the innate peacefulness of man- 
kind. And now that the democracies of civilised countries are uniting 
and voicing their sentiments, who can deny that they are on the side 
of peace, that they alone proclaim the brotherhood of man and the 
solidarity of interest which unites all branches of the human family ? 
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A PURITAN IDYLL, OR, THE REV. RICHARD 
BAXTER’S LOVE STORY.’ 


By FREDERICK J. POWICKE, M.A., Ph.D. 


HE story I am going to tell will not be found in Baxter's 
Autobiography called ‘“ Reliquize Baxteriane” ; nor in Cal- 
amy'’s abridgment of that amorphous folio; nor in any of 

Baxter's contemporaries ; nor at all fully in Orme, his modern bio- 
grapher. We may assume, then, that the story is not a familiar one. 
Most people are aware that Baxter was a great and vivid figure in 
the greatest of all English centuries, the seventeenth. They know 
the titles of one or two of his books, such as ‘“‘ The Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest” and ‘‘ The Call to the Unconverted” ; and, perhaps, that 
he was the most voluminous writer of his age. They have heard, 
too, of his extraordinary success as a parish minister in Kidderminster, 
and of his immense popularity as a Puritan preacher. And they 
have seen, no doubt, what is called his true portrait (vera effigies)— 
with its lean cheeks, its high Roman nose, its firm thin lips, its full 
ample brow partly concealed by a close-fitting velvet skull-cap from 
which the hair hangs down upon his ministerial white band and black 
silk robe. But it may be news to them that the owner of that grave 
and severe face * married at the age of forty-seven a lady, Margaret 
Charlton, twenty-five years younger than himself ; and that, after a 


' An elaboration of the Lecture delivered in the John Rylands Library 
on March 14, 1917. 

* There is another portrait—similar in outline but evidently taken at an 
earlier date—now in possession of Mr. John W. Standerwick, of Ilminster. 
It was painted for his ancestor Wm. Standerwick by an unknown artist ; and 
is milder as well as younger in expression. Baxter's friend and biographer 
Matt. Sylvester supplements the portrait when he says: ‘‘ His Person was 
tall and slender, and stooped much; His.Countenance composed and grave, 
somewhat inclining to smile, and, he had a piercing eye”"—Funeral Ser- 


mon, p. 16 (at end of R.B.). 
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wedded life of nearly nineteen years, he survived her for ten years— 
her age at death being forty-two and his seventy-seven. 

But such is the fact ; and the story forms a human document of 
no small interest. Mrs. Baxter died on June 14th, 168] ; and 
within the next six weeks her husband showed what it is to have the 
pen of a ready writer. For during that time he wrote four bio- 
graphies, not very brief, though he calls them ‘ Breviates ’. 

The first was one of his wife ; the second was one of his step- 
mother ;! the third, one of his old friend and housekeeper ;” and the 
fourth, one of Mrs. Baxter's mother—who had been dead twenty 
years. Acting on the advice of friends he cast them all aside except 
his wife's ; and this alas! he greatly curtailed. He speaks of his 
friends as wise, and perhaps in general they were; but one is sorry 
he listened to them in this particular case. For what he left out in- 
cluded ‘‘ the occasions and inducements of” his marriage—or just its 
most piquant passages. One would give up much of the rest to re- 
cover these ; and I had hopes of recovering them from the Baxter 
MSS. in Dr. Williams’s Library. But neither there nor among those 
of the British Museum has been found any trace of them. We are 
obliged, therefore, to make the best of the narrative as it stands. 

Baxter tells us that he wrote the memorial to his wife “ under the 
power of melting grief”. He was a great, or, to say the least, an 
erudite Theologian. His study of theological questions was inces- 
sant. There might seem to be no room in his mind or heart for any- 
thing else. But after all he was no ‘dry-as-dust’. However arid 
and abstract the terms or topics of his theology they did not lessen his 
humanity. He remained always what he was naturally, ‘a man of 
feeling’. His popular appeal as a preacher—an appeal of such 
wonderful attractiveness to all classes of hearers—was due far less to 
the intellectual than to the emotional elements of his sermons. In the 


1A daughter of Sir Thomas Hunks. She died ‘the same year’ as 
his wife—aged ninety-six or ninety-seven; and so the statement in N.D.B. 
(sub. R. Baxter) that she long survived her stepson is incorrect. “ She 
was ”—says Baxter—“ one of the most humble, mortified, holy persons that 
ever | knew.” Baxter’s own mother was an Adeney. ; 

? Jane Matthews—died about a month or six weeks before Mrs. Baxter, 
aged seventy-six or sevénty-seven, of “‘mere decay". A “pious, humble 
virgin of eminent worth”. She must have attended him from Kidder- 
minster. 
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pulpit passion, though usually under firm restraint, vibrated through 
every sentence. ‘‘ When he spoke of Weighty Soul-Concerns you 
might find his very Spirit Drench’d therein”—says his editor and 
colleague Sylvester.’ And he defends the exercise of passion. 

‘« Reason is a sleepy half-useless thing till some passion excite it ; 
and learning to a man asleep is no better for that time than ignorance. 

. I confess, when God awakeneth in me those passions which | 
account rational and holy, I am so far from condemning them, that I 
think I was half a fool before, and have small comfort in sleepy reason. 
Lay by all the passionate parts of love and joy, and it will be hard 
to have any pleasant thoughts of Heaven.”? We must bear this in 
mind if we are inclined to wonder how a face like that of Baxter's 
traditional portrait could be the face of an ardent lover. There is no 
need to wonder. The traditional portrait is a mask. The real man 
was the most sensitive of personalities. 1 cannot say whether he had 
any ‘heart-affairs’ in his youth. He makes no reference to any, and 
he soon passed into a state of mind which would pronounce judgment 
upon them as a sin in his case. But I should not be surprised 
to learn that he had. At any rate, it is certain that he loved 
Margaret Charlton. He may not have done so at once; and there 
is clear evidence that he did not yield to the sweet attraction without 
a struggle. The point is, however, that he yielded ; and that his 
love took possession of him, and swept away all the obstacles erected 


1 Flijah’s cry after Elijah’s God,” p. 14 (at end of the ‘ Reliquiz 
Baxterianze"’). ‘‘ He had amoving 7raos and useful Acrimony in his words, 
neither did his Expressions want their Emphatical Accent, as the Matter 
did require.” 

At the same time there was no ‘gush’. He was “a Man of clear, 
deep, fixed thoughts; a Man of copious and well-digested Reading”. 
( Dyer eee he most valued and was an abartan ses Master of ” 

td., p. 17). 

* “« Poetical Fragments "—Epistle to the Reader. Of these ‘ Fragments ’ 
—dated “ London, at the door of Eternity, August 7th, 1681,” he says: ‘‘ As 
they were mostly written in various passions, so passion hath now thrust 
them out into the world. God having taken away the dear companion of 
the last nineteen years of my life, as her sorrows and sufferings long ago 
gave being to some of these Poems (for reasons which the world is not 
concerned to know) so my ue for her removal, and the revived sense of 
former things, have prevailed with me to be passionate in the open sight of 
all.” In the original title they are described as ‘‘ The concordant discord 


of a broken-healed heart”, 
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by his scrupulous conscience, and brought him into the happiest period 


of his life, notwithstanding the fact that outwardly it was the most 
troubled. 


He met her first as a girl of seventeen or eighteen at Kiddermin- 
ster. This was in 1637 or 8 when his great ministry was at its 
height. She had come from Oxford—the residence at that time of 
her elder sister, wife of Mr. Ambrose Upton, a Canon of Christ 
Church." Her mother had been living at Kidderminster for some 
time ; and seems to have chosen it for her home on purpose to enjoy 
the benefit of Baxter’s preaching at the Parish Church of St. Mary’s. 
She and Baxter belonged to the same county of Shropshire ; but were 
of a different social rank—her family being “‘ one of the chief Families 
in the County,” while his was that of ‘‘a mean Freeholder (called a 
Gentleman for his Ancestors’ sake, but of a small estate, though sufh- 
cient)”. 

Her husband, Francis Charlton, Esq., “did not marry till he 
was aged and gray, and so dyed while his children were very young ”. 
There were three of them—two daughters, of whom Margaret was 
the younger, and one son. His death took place in the opening 
years of the Civil War; and the reality of the war was brought 
home to the bereaved family in a strange way. Their home was “‘a 
sort of small castle” (B., p. 2) named “‘ Apley, nr. Wellington’ *(B., 
p. 44); and was garrisoned for the King—not that Mrs. Charlton 
was a strong Royalist, but because she needed the King’s protection 
against her husband's brother, Robert, who was bent upon getting the 
children, particularly the son and heir, into his own hands. To avert 
this she, in the first place, besought relief from the King at Oxford ; 
and in the second, married one Mr. Hanmer,‘ a Royalist and a man 
of influence. It may have been under his direction that Apley Castle 
was garrisoned ; and so might be legally attacked by a Parliamentary 


EB pio: 

a She lived in a “great house” near the Church—‘‘in the Church- 
yard side ”’—within sight of “ all the Burials” (B., pp. 44, 45). 

3“ Within a mile of Wellington on the right of the road leading to 
Hodnet is Apley Castle eminent as the seat of the ancient family of the 
Charltons "°— Halbert’s ‘‘ History of Salop,”’ vol. ii., 156 (1837). 

4tHe appears to have died before the end of the war and nothing 
further is known of him. 
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force. This the uncle was strong enough to bring about. In Baxter's 
words “he procured it to be besieged by the Parliament’s soldiers, 
and stormed and taken” (B., p. 2). A part of the house was burnt. 
Some of the men were killed. All the inmates were “‘ threatened 
and stript of their cloathing, so that they were fain to borrow clothes ” * 
(B., p. 44). 

‘So Robert got possession of the children” (B., p. 2). By dint 
of ‘‘great wisdom and diligence,” however, they were at length 
snatched away from him “and secretly conveyed to one Mr. Bernards 
in Essex” ;? and, with the close of the war her troubles on that score 
came to an end. Then, as her son’s guardian, she took charge of his 
estate ; and ‘‘ managed things faithfully, according to her best dis- 
cretion, until her son marrying took the estate into his own hands”. 
Why she did not continue to live with him or near him is not said. 
But there was something which rendered it undesirable * and decided 
her to follow her inclination and make a home in Kidderminster.* 
Here she lived (says Baxter) ‘‘as a blessing among the honest poor 
weavers—strangers to her—whose company for their piety she chose 
before all the vanities of the world ”. 

When Margaret joined her—probably in 1658—she did so “‘ for 


mere love of her mother ”.* 


1 Baxter mentions this experience as one of the nerve-shocks which 
afterwards rendered Margaret so ‘ fearful *. 

* He appears to be the same as Sir John Bernards who afterwards 
boarded and educated Baxter’s nephew, William Baxter (see Baxter Cor- 
respondence, Dr. Williams’s Library). 

* Baxter hints at ‘‘ passion in her,” or some “fault in him” (B., p. 3). 

* First of all she desired Baxter ‘‘to take a House for her alone”. 
He declined on the ground that he would do nothing to separate mother 
and son; and advised her to go back. ‘‘ She went home, but shortly came 
again, and took a house without my knowledge.” Baxter seems careful 
to note this fact because at a later time it was made a charge against him 
by her son that he had unduly influenced her. See a letter of his dated 
July, 1658, “‘to Mr. Charlton, Esq., at Appley in Shropshire,” justifying 
himself and ‘‘ Mr. Charlton’s own mother against his hard speeches,” Baxter 
MSS., vol. iv., ff. 130 2, 4, 131 4, Williams’s Library. 

* “* She was the greatest honourer of her mother, and most sincerely 
loved her, that ever I knew a Child do to a Parent” (B., p. 81). 

On the other hand, her mother “loved her least of her three children” 
before the time of her conversion. Then she ‘‘ began to esteem her as her 


Darling” (B., p. 5). 
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Baxter himself did not interest her nor did she care for the people. 
Indeed she “‘had great aversion to”’ their ‘‘ poverty and strictness,” 
and put on a very unpuritan appearance of worldliness—“ glittering 
herself in costly Apparel and delighting in her Romances”. But this 
was only on the surface and did not last long. Already she was 
feeling a sort of divine discontent. She knew “she was not what she 
should be” and that ‘‘ something better (she knew not what) must be 
attained ’.' Even while at Oxford the change had begun. A ser- 
mon “‘ of Mr. H. Hickman’s,” which she heard there, had ‘ much 
-moved her”. She had tried to throw off its influence ; and her 
efforts to do so would account for the levity which rather shocked the 
Kidderminster saints. She was, in fact, ‘kicking against the pricks ’. 
And so it is not surprising that Baxter’s preaching soon laid hold of 
her. His doctrine of conversion ‘‘ was received on her heart as the 
seal on the wax”. From being careless of religion (as it seemed) she 
became its most earnest devotee. She tested herself by all the marks 
of conversion set forth in Baxter's ‘ Treatise’ on the subject and fell 
into a morbid state of mind because of her failure to stand the test. 
Some who chanced to overhear her praying in a remote room of her 
mother’s house “said they never heard so fervent prayers from any 
person”. Casting aside her romances she read none but serious books, 
and entertained none but serious thoughts, and “‘ kept a death’s head 
(or skull) in her closet” (B., p. 44) to remind her continually of her 
mortality. All this was quite according to the Puritan scheme, and 
“all her religious Friends and Neighbours” as well as her mother 
“‘ were glad of so sudden and great a change’. But the strain proved 
almost fatal to her—the more so as she was of what Baxter calls 
** a concealing temper ” and said nothing. Her health broke down. 
She seemed to be wasting away. The doctors spoke of consumption 
and despaired of her life. “Then an experiment was tried which to 
Baxter and his people was a most natural outcome of their faith. 
They ‘‘resolved to fast and pray for her”. The result is best told 
in his own words: ‘‘Compassion made us all extraordinary fervent 
and God heard us, and speedily delivered her as it were by nothing, 
or by an altogether undesigned means. She drank of her own in- 


1 Asa girl she had been put by her mother—for a time—under “an 
imprudent r7g7@ Governess"’. Her levity was a reaction against this ex- 
cessive restraint. The circumstance points to a Puritan home (B., p. 4). 
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clination, not being directed, a large quantity of syrup of Violets and 
the next morning her nose bled (which it scarce ever did before or 
since) and the Lungs seemed cleared, and her pulse suddenly amended, 
her cough abated, and her strength returned in short time ”’ (B., p. 9).’ 

She was at her worst on December 30th, 1659,” and this would 
be the date of the prayer meeting. Her recovery was sure but not 
rapid. There is no suggestion of miracle about it. It was not till 
April 10th that she seemed well enough to justify her mother in call- 
ing upon “those that had fasted and prayed for her to keep a day of 
Thanksgiving for her Deliverance ”. . 

Margaret wrote of the day—a Thursday—as one never to be 
forgotten. She sat late into the night recording her thoughts of it. 
She thoroughly agreed with the others that her recovery was due to 
a direct act of God and emphasized God’s claim upon her. So, in 
Puritan fashion, she solemnly renewed her covenant with God—a 
covenant which Baxter, about the same time, rendered into verse. 
We sing a part of it in the well-known Hymn 


Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live, 


though in the original the first line runs—‘‘ Now it belongs not to my 
care, while the line ‘‘ to soar to endless day’ is an unwarranted al- 
teration for the line—‘“‘ that shall have the same pay”. 


‘This, in Baxter’s view, was one of many similar instances. His 
people had lately prayed “for ‘a Demoniack’ who (“‘after some years” 
misery '”) was suddenly cured; and for a ‘violent’ Epileptic who re- 
covered on the second day and “ never had a fit since”; and often for 
himself ‘‘in dangerous illness’ with “speedy” success. Once e.g. he 
had “ swallowed a Gold bullet for a Medicine, and it lodged in me long 
and no means would bring it away, till they met to fast and pray, and it 
came away that morning’. ‘God "—he adds—‘“‘ did not deny their 
prayers, though they were wzthout Book, and such as some deride as ex- 
temporate.” One rather wonders why Baxter was always so inveterate a 
dealer in medicine ! 

* She afterwards kept it ‘‘ secretly as an anniversary Remembrance of 


the Sentence of Death from which she had been delivered” (B., Preface, 


* The whole Hymn consists of eight stanzas—of eight lines each—in 
common metre and was meant to be sung. She made her covenant in 
public. “‘ This day I have, under my Hand and Seal in the presence of 
Witnesses, nay in Thine own presence . . devoted my all to Thee. 
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On April 13th, 1660—three days later—Baxter went up to 
London '—eager to watch and have a part in the measures then on 
foot to bring about the Restoration. Unknown to himself, or them, 
he had said goodbye to his beloved Kidderminster flock. On April 
30th he preached before the new House of Commons at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster.. On May [0th at thei desire he preached 
before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen in St. Paul’s (zd., 219). On 
June 25th he was sworn the King’s Chaplain in Ordinary (R.B., 
p. 229). On November Ist he refused an offer of the Bishopric of 
Hereford (R.B., pp. 282, 283). Later in the year he petitioned the 
Lord Chancellor ‘‘ to restore” him ‘“‘to preach to” his “‘ people at 
Kidderminster again”’ (R.B., p. 298)—and his people supported 
him by gathering in a day’s time the signatures of 1600 communicants 
out of a possible 1800.° 

He was willing to go and do the work on the “lowest lawful 
terms” or even for nothing ; but it was not to be. The story of the 
calculated deceits which were practised upon him in this connection 
does not belong here. A\ll through the year 1661 and part of 1662 
he exerted himself to the uttermost in the interest of a reconciling 
policy. His efforts (as is well known) and every other effort failed. 
Hence on May 25th, 1662, by which time the Uniformity Act was 
a certainty, he pointed the way to his fellow-Nonconformists by 
preaching his last sermon as a minister of the Anglican Church.‘ 
He was far and away the most active spirit on the Nonconformist 
side ; but the currents against him were too strong ;’ and he was not, 


...” (B., pp. 16, 17). (She was writing in her room ‘at twelve of the 
clock’ a.m.). Baxter says she “subscribed it with a cheerful will” and 
‘never lost sight’’ of it—‘‘ Poetic Fragments,” p. 70. 

‘If April 10th (as Margaret says) was Thursday, then the 13th would 
be Sunday. But this is Baxter’s own date (R.B., p. 215) and was Mon- 


day. Margaret meant Friday. Probably . . . meant Friday (about the 
dawn of which she wrote in her diary). 
» «<The next morning” “ did the Parliament unanimously vote Home 


the King” (R.B., Pt. ii., pp. 218, 219). 

‘R.B., Pt. i, p. 299. ‘* The rest were such as were from home.” 
The whole population of the Parish was about 4000 (R.B., Pt. i1., p. 286). 

4« At Blackfryars.” He had preached here once a Sunday for some 
months and previously at St. Bride’s and St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. He 
also lectured for a year at Milk Street on week days, 7.¢. (probably) once 
a week (R.B., Pt. ii, pp. 302, 303). 
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if he had known it, the best of pilots. His very simplicity and sin- 
cerity betrayed him. 

Meanwhile, where was Margaret Charlton? She also was in 
London and her mother with her. She had, in fact, followed him ; 
and had taken the resolution to do so almost as soon as she heard of 
his going. Thus she writes on April 10th: “My pastor . . . is by 
Providence called away and going a long journey.” ;* and about the 
same time, she adds: ‘‘I resolve, if Providence concur, to go to 
London as soon as | can after the day of Thanksgiving for the 
Reasons mentioned in another place”. What other place was 
meant, or what were the Reasons, even Baxter did not know. But 
he quotes a passage from her Diary of April 10th which more than 
hints at one of them: “It may grieve me now he is gone that there 
is so little that came from him left upon my soul. O let this quicken 
and stir me up to be more diligent in the use of all remaining helps 
and means. And if ever [ should enjoy this mercy again, O let me 
make it appear that . . . I was sensible of my neglect of it.” * 

Here it is her need of Baxter as a teacher and guide that she 
feels—no doubt sincerely and acutely. But was this all? Was it 
enough to explain the mood of deep despondency which returned 
upon her after his departure?* Above all, does it suffice to account 
for her precipitate resolve to follow him ? 

I think not. 

There is a pathetic little sentence in the secret paper she wrote 

near midnight on April.10th which tells its own tale. She is trying 
to wing her soul toward Heaven alone and away from mundane de- 
sires. Why? Because ¢heve ‘‘shall friends meet and never part 
and remember their sad and weary nights and days no more. Zhen 
may we love freely.” Then may we love freely—does not this lift 
a corner of the veil and show what she hardly confessed even to her- 
self, viz. that love for the “‘wise and good’’ pastor had grown into 
love for the man ; and that she found it hard, nay at last impossible, 
to endure the prospect of living far away from him? TZzad is my 
own impression ; and | imagine that her mother, while listening and 
yielding to her other pleas for going to London, may have divined 
her secret and been glad. For of the mother’s devotion to Baxter 
there can be no question. 


1B., p. 19. 2 [bid. p. 29. 3 [bid. p. 20. ‘ Ibid, pp. 29, 30, 
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At any rate to London they came—notwithstanding Baxter's 
Remonstrance. ‘“‘It is not lawful (he said) to speak an idle word 

. much less to go an idle journey. What if you fall sick by the 
way, or some weakness take you there, will not conscience ask you 
who called you hither ?""* Did the good man also suspect the truth ; 
and did he wish to ward off from himself what he feared might be a 
too fascinating temptation ? Possibly; and when she actually ap- 
peared on the scene he may have addressed her again with the like 
pastoral gravity. But, in such cases nature has a way of her own 
which usually prevails. Margaret could not be in London—within 
easy distance—and no meeting take place. She knew where he 
preached, and (we may be sure) was as often as possible one of his 
hearers at St. Dunstan’s or St. Bride’s or Blackfriars ; while he was 
not an infrequent guest at her mother’s lodgings in Sweeting’s Alley or 
Aldersgate Street (B., p. 76). Nor could the fact of their acquaint- 
ance be long hid, even if they tried to hide it. It went on through 
more than two years and was not interrupted by Mrs. Charlton’s 
death in 1661. Rather this event—an unspeakably sad one for 
Margaret who was only twenty-one (B., p. 3)—was perhaps the 
chief means in bringing matters to a head. Baxter links together her 
mother’s death and her consequent “‘friendless state” as contributory 
causes of a “‘ diseased fearfulness”” to which she became liable. How 
could he help doing his best to comfort her ; and in doing so was it 
not more than likely that their mutual attachment should declare 
itself > Anyhow, the attachment did come to a head and was widely 
known by the end of 1661. Such a love story excited more interest 
in some circles than even the burning questions which were then con- 
vulsing the Church, It reached the Court in the form of a definite 
report that Baxter, the hypocritical impugner of all clerical marriages, 
was himself married ; and what the refined entourage of Charles II 
made of it there is no need to say. The Bishop of Worcester, Mor- 
ley, who hated Baxter, seems to have been the first to ‘divulge’ the 
report ; and he did so ‘with all the odium he could possibly put 
upon it”. Outside the Court it was ‘‘everywhere rung about ”— 
“‘ partly as a wonder and partly as a crime”. “I! think,” says Bax- 
ter, “the King’s marriage was scarce more talked of than mine ;”" and 


1B., p. 42. Baxter is not named, but there is little room for doubt 
that the remonstrance was his, 
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this “ near a year before it came to pass”.’ There were plausible 


grounds for the widespread gossip, malicious and otherwise. ‘There 
was, e.g. the disparity of age—suggestive of a merely amorous fancy 
on Baxter's part ; there was the disparity of rank—suggestive of mis- 
used pastoral influence over a guileless girl ; then there was her 
wealth—suggestive of .covetousness ; and especially there was his 
avowed and acknowledged disapproval of the married state for minis- 
ters—suggestive of hypocrisy. But the truth, known to the few, 
really made the story a romantic and beautiful idyll. For the simple 
truth was that they loved each other—with a love of that high spirit- 
ual character which unites soul to soul, and transfigures life, and is 
immortal. Hence, neither the scoffs of the frivolous nor the sneers 
of the malignant could have any weight with them; and in due 
course, when at last the way was clear, they were married. “On 
September 10th we were married ""—says Baxter—‘‘in Bennet Fink 
Church by Mr. Samuel Clark . . . having been before contracted 
by Mr. Simeon Ash, both in the presence of Mr. Henry Ashurst 
and Mrs. Ash;”? and, he goes on, ‘“‘ when we were married her 
sadness and melancholy vanished ; counsel did something to it, and 
contentment something; and being taken up with our household 
affairs, did somewhat. And we lived in inviolated love and mutual 
complacency, sensible of the benefit of mutual help. These near 
nineteen years | know not that ever we had any breach in point of 
love, or point of interest, save only that she somewhat grudged that | 
had persuaded her for my quietness to surrender so much of her 
estate, to a disabling her from helping others so much as she earnestly 
desired.” 

The reference in these last words is to one of the conditions of 
their marriage which he had exacted, viz. that she should so alter 
her affairs as to prevent his being entangled in any law suits. 

Her brother, in fact, appears to have made claims upon what 
she had inherited from her mother; and Baxter had induced her 
to concede them, although legally disputable. He would rather 
she suffered unjust loss—which evidently she did—than gratify the 


‘ R.B., Pt. i, p. 384. 
***Good old Mr. Simeon Ash was buried the very Even of Bartho- 
lomew Day ’—i.e. August 24th, so that the contract of marriage must have 


taken place before that date (R.B., Pt. ii., p. 430). 
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scandalmongers by a law suit. Her fortune as thus reduced was not 
by any means large. How much she had given up is not clear; but 
the remnant, after crossing off bad debts, amounted to no more than 
£1650," equal perhaps to £5000 at the present time. Her marriage 
left this entirely at her own disposal : for a second condition, insisted 
upon by Baxter, was that he should have nothing that before was 
hers, so that, as he says, ‘‘ 1 (who wanted no outward supplies) might 
refute the charge of covetousness”’.» However she may have re- 
belled against this condition in after days, he held her to it. Of 
course he could not hinder her from using some of her money in house- 
keeping and had no wish to do so. But he would not handle any of 
her money himself nor inquire how she spent it. He let her do with 
it as she pleased; and so, after she was .gone, he could say : 
‘Through God’s mercy and her prudent care, | lived in plenty and 
so do still, though not without being greatly beholden to divers friends ; 
and I am not poorer than when I married : but it is not by marriage 
nor by anything that was hers before’’.* 

Their first home was in Moorfields (B., p. 51), where they lived for 
ten months. Then on July 14th, 1663, they removed to Acton in 
Middlesex—for the sake of Baxter's health and studies and a quiet 
country life. Here they lived for nearly six years when “a new 
sharper law against’ the Nonconformists—known as the Oxford or 
Five mile Act—forced them away.’ Towards the end of 1669, they 
took lodgings with a farmer at Totteridge near Barnet—ten miles from 
London, exchanging these for a separate-house the next year. Their 
last ‘remove’ was back to London on February 20th, 1673, into 
what Baxter calls ‘‘ a most pleasant and convenient House” at South- 
ampton Square, Bloomsbury—* “ where she died”. This marks the 
outline of their married life; and its contents, from more than one 
point of view, are full of interest. But our concern just now is chiefly 
with Mrs. Baxter and the sort of woman she proved herself to be. 

1. She turned out an excellent housewife. Probably she had been 
well trained by her mother. Anyhow “her household-affairs (says 
Baxter) she ordered with so great skill and decency as that others 


1B., p. 48. 2 [bid, p. 47. * Joc. p. 101. *R.B., p. 440. 

5 For the circumstances which permitted Baxter for some years to 
escape the force of this Act, see R.B., Pt. iii., pp. 46 ff. 

°B,, p. 51; R.B., Pt. i., pp. 60, 103. 
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much praised that which I was no fit Judge of: I had been bred 
among plain mean people, and I thought that so much washing of 
Stairs and Rooms to keep them as clean as their Trenchers and Dishes, 
and so much ado about cleanliness and trifles, was a sinful curiosity, 
and expence of servants’ time who might, that while, have been read- 
ing some good book. But she that had been otherwise bred had 
somewhat other thoughts” (B., p. 80). It will be noticed that she 
kept servants; and Baxter testifies that she was a lenient mistress. 
“When her servants did any fault unwillingly she scarce ever told 
them of it. When one lost*Ten Pounds worth of Linnen in carnage 
carelessly, and another Ten Pounds worth of Plate by negligence she 
shewed no anger at any such thing. If servants had done amiss, and 
she could not prove it, or knew not which did it, she would never ask 
them herself, nor suffer others, lest it should tempt them to hide it by 
a lye (unless it were a servant that feared God, and would not lye)” 
(B., p. 74). Evidently the moral welfare of her servants was some- 
thing for which she felt a responsibility. Baxter felt it, too; and his 
part was to catechize them weekly besides expounding the Scriptures 
at morning and evening prayers. But now and then, absorbed in his 
studies, he was apt to forget ; and his wife never failed to remind him 
with an “‘ expression” of ‘‘trouble”’ in her face at his ‘‘ remissness 
(B., p. 70). She kept him up to the mark, too, in other ways. Her 
ideal of a home required it to be bright. To this end, she encouraged 
conference and cheerful discourse. She did not like her husband to 
come from his study and sit at table and say little or nothing—not 
even if he seemed to have good reason in his “‘ weak pained state of 
body”’. And this was good for him—there being no doubt that he 
was rather apt to dwell somewhat morbidly upon his ailments. It 
was no less good for him that she tried to curtail his hours of study ; 
and to make him see that by spending more time in ‘ religious exercise’ 
with her and his Family and his neighbours, he would be furthering 
his ministerial work just as much as by writing books. Indeed, she 
told him, that he ‘‘ had done better to have written fewer books and 
to have done those few better”. ‘Some others” thought the same, 
while 4e thought that writing was the chief of his duties and the study 
in very truth his ‘ sanctum sanctorum’. | 

All the same, there is no doubt that he sometimes yielded to her 
persuasion ; and went back to his books none the worse for having 
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wasted (as he might fancy) some precious half hours in her drawing- 
room. In a word it is plain that his home-life, under her gentle reign, 
was as wholesome for him as it was delightful. If she was exacting 
in some ways, she was as exacting with herself as with him. Nay, if 
she seemed to make light of his physical sufferings, she also made light 
of her own—which were often no less acute. He found her utterly 
unselfish. She had, moreover, the best of tempers. If she was ever 
angry she “‘little made it known” (he says). She rarely ever spoke 
In anger or in an angry tone ; nor could she well bear to hear axother 
speak angrily or even loud. Best of all, experience proved them to 
be, what they hoped to be, as regards religion—its beliefs, its duties, 
its ideals and its hopes. Here, at the centre of their life, they were 
one; and here she remained to the end his grateful pupil—though to 
a greater extent his teacher than she was aware. Thus in the deepest 
things there was never a jarring note. One illustration may be quoted. 
They were both fond of singing Psalms to sacred music. And (says 
Baxter) “it was not the /eas¢ comfort that I had in the converse of 
my late dear wife that our first in the morning and last in bed at night 
was a Psalm of Praise till the hearing of others interrupted it ””.’ 

A husband and wife who began and ended each day with a 
‘Psalm of Praise” sung so heartily as to evoke a protest from the 
neighbours need no further testimony to their mutual content ! 

2. Baxter dilates upon her charm outside as well as inside the 
home. ‘I know not (he says) that ever she came to any place where 
she did not extraordinarily win the love of the inhabitants (unless in 
any street where she staid so short a time as not to be known to 
them).”” This he admits was due partly to her liberality. But “her 
carriage ” (i.e. her behaviour) won more love than her liberality. She . 
could not endure to hear one give another any sour, rough, or hasty 
word. ‘‘ Her speech and countenance was always kind and avil 
whether she had anything to give or not.” She was the same to rich 
and poor ; or, if she made a differénce, more considerate of the poor 
than the rich. Among the poor were her chief friends. ‘‘ And all 
her kindness tended to some better end than barely to relieve peoples 
bodily wants—even to oblige them to some duty that tended to the 
good of their souls or to deliver them from some straits which fill'd 


1 «« Fragments of Poetry "—Address to Reader, p. 3. 
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them with hurtful care, and became a matter of temptation to them”. 
Nor was there anything sectarian in her kindness. “‘ If she could hire 
the poor to hear God’s word from Conformist or Nonconformist, or to 
read good Serious practical Books, whether written by Conformists or 
Nonconformists, it answered her end and desire: and many an hun- 
dred books hath she given to those ends.””* Baxter refers in particular 
to her influence over the people of Acton, among whom she lived and 
moved for six years. They all ‘‘ greatly esteemed and loved her”. 
Not a few of them were ‘“‘ accounted worldly ignorant persons ”’ ; but 
to please her they came to hear her husband preach in her house ; 
and what he calls ‘‘ her winning conversation” drew them to good- 
ness even more than his powerful sermons. He gladly notes this when 
telling how on one occasion ‘‘the people hearing that” he “again 


wanted a house . . . they unanimously subscribed a request to” 
him ‘to return to” his ‘old house with ¢4em and offered to pay” 
his “‘house-rent”. What moved them most, he says, was their 


love for her (B., pp. 50, 51). 

3. Something has already been said as to her liberality. This 
played a great part in her life ; and it was from Baxter that she learnt 
how to use her money. She had been in the habit of giving, he says, 
‘but a tenth of her incomes to the’poor ; but I quickly convinced her 
that God must not be stinted, but as all was his so all must be used 
for him by his stewards, and of all we must give account ; only in his 
appointed order we must use it which is—1, For our own natural 
necessities ; 2, For public necessary good ; 3, For the necessities of 
our children and such Relations as are part of our charge ; 4, Then, 
for the godly poor ; 5, Then for the common poor’s necessities, and, 
6, lastly, for conveniences, but nothing for unuseful things” (B., p. 53). 
This was his lesson ; and she learnt it almost too well. In order to 
give away ‘‘she used mean clothing and a far meaner diet for her 
own person ’’ than was consistent with her health, or (as some thought) 
with her rank. In fact, she gave’away so much that there were times 
when she had nothing to give. Then she begged. She did not 
dream of begging for herself ; but ‘‘she at length refused not to ac- 
cept with thanks the liberality of others, and to live partly on charity 
that she might exercise charity to them that could not so easily get it 


pera: mies +a this she was an imitator of her husband. See 
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from others as we could’’.’ Failing to get what she had need of by 
begging she had recourse to borrowing ; and, as she could always 
offer “ sufficient security” she found borrowing easy. But the net 
result was, that when her affairs were wound up at her death most of 
her property turned out to be mortgaged ; and Baxter came off badly. 
‘This led to the accusation ‘‘ that she was wasteful and imprudent in 
leaving ” him “so much in debt ”. 

To which he replied that there were no debts, since all obligations 
were covered by her securities. Nor was there any sense of grievance 
on his part that nothing was left for him, since that was what he de- 
sired. Nevertheless, we differed (he says) on two points. One was 
this—that he disliked her borrowing—“ unless in some public or extra- 
ordinary case,” whereas she thought “‘ that, while she could give security, 
she ought to borrow to relieve the poor, especially the most worthy ”’. 
The other point was this—that while He was for “ 
dence in discerning the degrees of need and worth,”’ she held “that 
we ought to give more or less to everyone that asketh, if we have it”. 

Still she did discriminate in her own way. Thus she gave more 
readily to poor widows and orphans than to the poor generally. 
(“‘ Alas ! (says Baxter) | know many ”’ of these who ‘‘ think they have 
now lost a mother’’.) And she was specially compassionate of any 
worthy person ‘‘in Prison for debt ’’. One of her last acts ‘‘a Fort- 
night or Month before she died” was to promise £20 for the release 
of one of these—hoping to beg the amount and having to pay all but 
£8 herself (B., p. 63). But the chief objects of her bounty were re- 
ligious enterprises, and her poor kindred. A\s to the latter, her poor 
kindred were really Baxter’s—®* ‘to many of’’ whom (says he) “‘ she 


exercising pru- 


1B., p. 60. There were ‘‘ faithful pious friends’ so ‘‘ kind and 
liberal ”’ in this respect that Baxter had “‘ much ado to forbear naming them”. 

*B., p. 65. There is a sentence here which seems to imply that Bax- 
ter’s means as well as his wife's went in charity. It is—‘‘] thought I was 
to give but all my Income and not to borrow to give. . . .” But this must 
be read in the light of his own scheme (p. 53). rs 

’ Except her sister Mrs. Upton and her brother, with their families she 
had no near relations of her own, so far as we know. “‘ Her sister’s chil- 
dren she loved as if they were her own, especially three daughters” (B., 
p. 64). Baxter mentions a strange story how she compelled him (first 
satisfying his reason) to be ‘‘a motioner of a Wife to her brother's son”’ who 
brought him £20,000. He mentions it to illustrate her wish, next to saving 
their souls, to settle her kindred well in the world! 
32* 
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was much more liberal than” himself—though ‘her way was not to 
maintain them in idleness ; but to take children and set them to some 
Trade, or help them out of some special straits’. The most notable 
of these was his nephew, William Baxter, afterwards well known as a 
Distinguished Classical scholar and antiquary. The letters between 
him and Mrs. Baxter which have been preserved in the Baxter Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Williams’s Library show the~unfailing interest she 
took in his career as long as she lived, and his grateful admiration.” 
As to religious work, her gifts were incessant When, e.g. they came 
to live in Bloomsbury and she found herself surrounded by the “‘ig- 
norant untaught poor” of St. James's Parish, she could not rest 
until she had ‘‘set up a school there to teach some poor children to 
read and the Catechism,”’ free of charge. She engaged for the pur- 
pose ‘‘a poor honest man” (Mr. Bruce) ‘‘ who had a wife and many 
children’’ and no other maintenance—paying him ‘six pounds a year 
till her death’ mostly out of her own purse.” This surely was one of 
the first free schools of the kind established in London ; ‘‘and”’ (says 
Baxter) ‘she would fain have set up more, had she had the money”. 


‘ His posthumous works were published in 1726 in a book of the same 
title as his uncle's, viz. ‘‘ Reliquiz Baxteriane”’. . He died in 1723— 
aged seventy-three. One of his included works contains a pedigree of the 
Baxter family which makes it very ancient and respectable. The name 
Baxter he derives from a Saxon word meaning ‘Baker’. He himself was 
born at Lanlugan—vicus admodum obscurus—in a house belonging to his 
great-grandfather William—his father’s name being John and his mother’s 
Catherine. The family circumstances were poor (in tenui re). 

He was married by the time of Mrs. Baxter’s death; and his eldest 
child was born in the same year, 1681. There were three others—two 
daughters and one son—all born in Tottenham High Cross, Middlesex, 
where he lived and kept a boarding house or school. Then (after 1700) 
he was for more than twenty years Master of Mercer's School, London. 
He ought to be an authority on the number of his own children. But 
Nicholls (‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. i., 165) makes the number six; and 
calls the eldest Rose instead of Richard. 

He speaks of Baxter as “‘ Richardus majoris patrii mei Richardi filius”. 

_ | B., p. 58.“ For this she beg’d a while of her good friends but they 
quickly gave over.” 

* He pleads with ‘charitable people’ to extend the movement, for the 
sake of the multitude of poor children, “‘in the many great out-parishes of 
London,” who “ spend their time in idleness and play, and are never 
taught to read". There ‘‘are many good poor women” who would be 
glad to do the work for ‘‘a small stipend” and results might be attained 
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But chapels, or rooms for preaching, were her main concern. When 
they came to London in February, 1673, there was no meeting house 
. which Baxter could call his own. Most of the available places of 
worship had been taken up by ministers on the spot. He wished this ; 
and had delayed his return expressly for this. ‘I thought it not just” 
—he says—“‘ to come and set up a congregation there till the Ministers 
had fully settled theirs who had borne the burden there in the times of 
the raging Plague and Fire, and other Calamities—lest I should draw 
away any of their Auditors and hinder their Maintenance.” ? 

But his wife thought he held off from preaching too long. She 
was not content for him merely to deliver ‘“‘a Friday Lecture at Mr. 
Turner's Church in New St. near Fetter Lane”. Such a Lecture did 
not reach the Zeop/e and it was the people she thought of. She 
wanted to see them flocking again to his preaching as they always did, 
so she contrived a little scheme. ‘‘ She first fisht out of me (says Baxter) 
in what place I most desired more Preaching. | told her in St. Mar- 
tin’s Parish where are said to.be 40,000 more than can come into the 
Church, especially among all the new Buildings at St. Jameses where 
Neighbours many live like Azzervzcans and have heard no Sermon of 
many years.” She at once set to work, and, after more than one 
failure to find ‘‘ some capacious Room,” hired one over the market- 
place consisting of ‘‘divers Rooms’’ ‘‘laid together’ and upheld by 
one big central beam. Here he agreed to preach every Sunday morn- 
ing—the afternoon service to be taken in turns ‘“‘by the ablest 
Ministers they could procure in London”. To ‘supply’ for these a 
Minister out of charge was brought up from some place “‘a hundred 
miles off ’’ at a stipend of ‘£40 a year”. And the point is that she 
paid this herself—besides most of what was required to hire and pre- 
pare the room, and ‘“‘to pay a: Clerk,” and to engage “a woman to 
look to the Seats’. The people indeed raised something by collec- 
tions ; but she detested collections for fear they might suggest a device 
to turn godliness into gain ; and soon dropped them (B., pp. 54, 59). 


parallel to those of “honest” Mr. Gouge’s work in Wales. Mr. Gouge 
set up ‘‘ about 300 or 400 schools in Wales,” etc. (see R.B., Pt. it., pp. 
190, 148). 

1R.B., Pt. iti, p. 102. The licence to preach which he had taken 
out (or had been taken out for him in October) seems to have been a 
Licence at large, i.e. for no particular place. 
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One day when the room was crowded the supporting beam gave 
way. There was a resounding ‘crack’ which “put all the people in 
a fear’; then another, which set them “running and crying out at . 
the windows for Ladders”. Baxter from the pulpit ‘‘reproved them 
sharply for their fears”. But what averted a catastrophe was his 
wife’s presence of mind. For somehow she managed to get out of the 
room, and lay hold of a carpenter, and induce him to strengthen the 
sagging beam with a tough prop—all in a few minutes. But the 
shock unnerved her; and the room was abandoned (B., p. 55).’ 
Then, however, she built a chapel in Oxenden Street upon land only 
procurable on a short lease ; and at a ground rent of £30. She begged 
the money to defray the cost of the building ;” but herself bore the 
burden of the ground rent and other expenses. But once more her 
venture came to grief—this time through the malice of a neighbour who 
happened to be a considerable personage, Mr. Secretary Henry 
Coventry.? For in consequence (it was thought) of Mr. Secretary’s 
information, there came out a warrant, after Baxter had preached just 
once, to apprehend the preacher. Next Lord’s day this was done ; 
but the preacher turned out to be someone else—Baxter having gone 
to preach “‘ twenty miles off’’. So the arrest with its penalties fell on 
his unfortunate substitute. And here the point is that Mrs. Baxter, 
because she had been the means of his coming, felt bound to discharge 
his lawyer's fees, etc., amounting to £20 (B., p. 57). 

In addition, the new chapel was left useless on her hands, and 
entailed a loss, from first.to last, of more than £400. She had now 
come to the end of her resources ; and all she could do was to hive a 
chapel in Swallow Street, which she did until Baxter was again turned 
out. This was her last effort for him, but not her last in the way of 
chapel-building. For “she got from her friends money to help to 
build another very usefull Chappel for another, among a numerous poor 
people where still much good is done. And she promoted two or 
three such more”’ (B., p. 59). All this public activity was unconven- 
tional and set going not a few critical tongues. It took her—they said 
—out of her proper sphere. Why was she ‘not content to live 


‘See also R.B., Pt. iii, p. 152. The date of the accident is here 
mentioned— July 5th, 1674. 

* Baxter gives a list of the contributions in R.B., Pt. iii., p. 172. 

*R.B., Pt. iii., pp. 171, 174. 
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privately and quietly ” like other Puritan women ? (B., p. 64). And 
no doubt her notion of woman’s work was something strange in the 
seventeenth century. One does not need to ask what she would have 
been had she lived in the twentieth. But her husband, at least, was 
not disturbed. All he found to say was that she did good in the way 
she deemed best ; that her zeal in doing good sprang from a keen 
sense of a stewardship for which she must give account; and that it 
was a pity she had so few imitators. 

4. The quality in her character which, according to Baxter, 
outshone every other, was her cheerful courage. There would have 
been no great scope for this had she married him in the heyday of his 
popularity, or if he had been a Bishop. But she linked her lot to 
his when he had just declared himself a Nonconformist ; and so was 
stepping out into the dark way of trial. She knew of his refusal of a 
Bishopric. Did she wish him to accept the glittering bribe? Nay, 
his refusal (he tells us) heightened her esteem and love which would 
otherwise have been much alienated (B., p. 48). Nor was she incap- 
able of forecasting “‘ the scorn and the jealousies and wrath and persecu- 
tions "’ which awaited him. For she had heard what Bishop Morley 
had said and done against him in Kidderminster ; and of the like, or 
worse, treatment already meted out to others. She exfected suffering, 
but her spirit rose at the prospect ; and, having once made her choice 
she never flinched. On the contrary her husband bears abundant 
witness that she was, under all circumstances, the brightest as well as 
the bravest of his human helpers.’ : 

Her first serious trial happened at Acton when Baxter was carried 
away to the ‘common gaol’? for holding a conventicle. ‘‘] never,” 
he says, ‘‘ perceived her troubled at it. She cheerfully went with me 
into prison. She brought her best bed thither ; and did much to re- 
move the removable inconveniences. . . . | think she had scarce ever a 
pleasanter time in her life than while she was with me there” (B., p. 
51). So it was on other occasions. The first winter at Totteridge 


1 She said at the outset of her Christian career ‘‘that, ‘2/ she was but 
tn a condition, in which God’s service was costly to her, tt would make 
her know whether she were sincere or not’; so she had ‘her wish, and 
proved her sincerity by her costliest obedience ” (B., p. 73). ¥f 

2 The new Prison in Clerkenwell, June 3rd, 1669 (R.B., Pt. iu., 


pp. 49; of 50, 51, 58. 
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was a dreadful time. ‘‘ Few poor people,” he says, “‘are put to 
the hardness that she was put to; we could have no house but part of 
a poor Farmer’s, where the chimneys so extreamly smoak’t, as greatly 
annoyed her health: for it was avery hard Winter and the Coal 
smoak so filled the Room that we all sate in, that it was as a Cloud, 
and we were even suffocated with the stink. And she had ever a 
great straitness of the Lungs that could not bear smoak or closeness.” 
Her own bodily condition, therefore, was wretched ; and, added to 
this, was the anxiety of nursing Baxter who was “in continual pain ”.’ 
Yet amidst all ‘she lived in great peace” (B., p. 52). We have 
seen some of the troubles which followed their removal to London. 
Of course compared with those of many other Nonconformists the 
Baxters came off lightly. But their troubles were quite bad enough. 
The very eminence of Baxter marked him out for all sorts of annoy- 
ance. He was a favourite object of slander and was dogged by spies. 
And, although during the rest of her life he was not again in prison, 
he escaped only at the cost of repeated heavy fines. For every sermon 
he was liable to a penalty of £40 which could be distrained upon his 
goods. Sometimes the fine was paid in money, sometimes in goods. 
But Mrs. Baxter was always for paying it in one form or the other; 
and then for his going on to preach as before. Many a wife might 
have thought it right to urge that £40 was too big a price for a sermon. 
Not so Mrs. Baxter. ‘‘If,” he says, “she did but think I had the 
least fear, or self-saving by fleshly wisdom, in shrinking from my under- 
taken Office work, it was.so great a trouble to her that she could not 
hide it (who could too much hide many others)”’ (B., p. 61). 

In this connection he says : ‘‘ She was exceeding impatient with any 
Nonconformist Ministers that shrunk for fear of suffering, or that were 
over-querulous and sensible of their wants or dangers ; and would have 
no man be a Minister that had not so much self-denial as to lay down 
all at the feet of Christ and count no cost or suffering too dear to serve 
him” (B., p. 61). She even went so far as to blame Baxter himself 
“for naming in print his Losses, Imprisonment, and other Sufferings by 
the Bishops, as being over selfish querulousness, when” he ‘‘ should 


‘It was from Totteridge that he wrote to the Earl of Lauderdal 
iss “as oes Ta ae oy a refusal of the Enc i Aas 
m a place in Scotlan is, that he “ i 
another year” (REPL ii, pi 
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rather with wonder be thankful for the great mercey we enjoyed ”. 
Baxter thought her hardly fair in this point—because he had never 
mentioned his privations by way of personal grievance, but in order to 
place on record instances of a great public injustice. But he under- 
stood, and sympathised with, her attitude. Her principle was that the 
persecuted should suffer in silence ; should forbear railing for railing ; 
should be proud to suffer in a righteous cause ; and should leave the 
vindication of their cause to its own intrinsic merits. For this reason 
she deprecated sectarian strife. She did not like “ to hear Conformsts 
talk't against as a Party’’; she wanted it to be realized that con- 
science belongs to both sides; and that the way of peace is for each 
side to recognize this and respect the other (B., p. 75). 

May we not say that Baxter had good reason to admire her brave 
spirit and clear mind ? 

5. These last words ‘‘a clear mind” point to another of the 
precious qualities which her husband discovered. He discovered that 
in matters practical, as distinct from speculative—where he was easily 
first—she was the safest of guides: ‘‘ Her apprehension, he says, was 
so much quicker and more discerning than mine, that, though I was 
naturally somewhat tenacious of my own conceptions, her reasons, and 
my experience, usually told me that she was in the right ; and knew 
more than I. She would at the first hearing understand the matter 
better than I could do by many and long thoughts.” So in things re- 
lating to ‘‘the Family, Estate or any civil business ” he left her to her 
own judgment. In particular he found her possessed of an extraordin- 
ary insight where cases of conscience came up for decision. 

“‘T often put cases to her which she suddenly so resolved as to 
convince me of some degree of oversight in my own resolution. _Inso- 
much that of late years, | confess that I used to put all, save secret 
cases, to her, and hear what she could say. Abundance of difficulties 
were brought me, some about Restitution, some about Injuries, some 
about References, some about Vows, some about promises, and many 
such like ; and she would lay all the circumstances presently together, 
compare them, and give me a more exact resolution than | could do” 
(B., pp. 67, 68). It speaks well for Baxter's humility as well as 
common sense that he put himself so readily under her guidance where 
she was best qualified to lead ; and no doubt she saved him from many 
a mistake. Here isa fine passage of appreciation and self-confession :— 
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“ She was so much for calmness, deliberation, and doing nothing 
rashly and in haste ; and my condition and business, as well as temper 
made me do, and speak much, so suddenly that she principally dif- 
fered from me, and blamed me in this. Every considerable case and 
business she would have time to think much of before I did it, or speak, 
or resolved of anything.- I knew the counsel was good for one that 
could stay, but not for one that must ride Post: Ithought still | had 
but a little time to live; I thought some considerable work still called 
for haste: I have these Forty years been sensible of the sin of losing 
time : I could not spare an hour: | thought I could understand the 
matters in question as well at a few thoughts as in many days: and 
yet she (that had less work and more leisure, but) a far quicker appre- 
hension than mine, was all for staying to consider, and against haste 
and eagerness in almost everything ; and notwithstanding her over- 
quick, and feeling temper, was all for mildness, calmness, gentleness, 
pleasingness and serenity” (B., p. 78). 

Had she no faults? Baxter mentions two or three. But they 
do not strike the reader as very serious. 

One, strange to say, was her tendency to be righteous overmuch— 
by which he seems to mean that she lacked a due sense of moral per- 
spective or proportion. In other words, she was apt to fasten on one 
duty and pursue it to the exclusion of other duties no less important. 
Thus, ‘‘she set her Head and Heart,” he says, ‘‘so intensely upon 
doing good that her head and body would hardly bear it” (B., p. 72). 
She forgot that in her case it was a duty to think of her physical weak- 
ness and not spend her strength in doing good to the extent of ruining 
her health. Again, she overlooked the fact that it is a mistake to be 
so sedulous about the exact and perfect. performance of one duty as to 
leave too little time for due attention to another. We are limited in 
our capacity and time. No man can afford to concentrate @// his time 
upon one thing until it is done to perfection. We must take note of 
all duties and neglect none—but so aportion our attention as to give 
most to the highest. He thought his wife not regardful enough of this 
necessity sometimes——perhaps, when he saw her like Martha too busy 
in keeping everything clean and neat about the house. 

Another of her faults was her slowness to speak about religious 
things. He means in public: for “she would talk privately to the 
servants and read good books to them”. Of course, he did not ex- 
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pect her to preach ; but like every good Puritan he thought a Christian 
bound to bear his witness in company ; and in company Margaret 
seldom spoke of religion. She loved to listen while others talked and 
could herself have said much to the point. ‘I scarce ever met (says 
Baxter) with a person that was abler to speak long, for matter and 
good language, without repetitions.’ But she was possessed of a fear 
that if she talked of religion, or of her own religious experience, people 
might fancy she was better than she knew herself to be, or might be 
made to stumble by her inconsistencies. In Baxter’s words, she had 
‘a diseased enmity to ostentation and hypocrisie”. So she left ‘‘ the 
open speaking part of Religion” to others. Evidently this was but a 
phase of the first fault—that is to say, her over-righteousness in the 
direction of sincerity led her to neglect the duty of ‘‘ profitable speech ”. 

Baxter remarked a similar fault in his friend Sir Matthew Hale, 
the eminent judge—who ‘‘ would make no great shew of zeal in Re- 
ligion lest if he did anything amiss, Religion should be reproached for 
his sake ’’ (B., p. 100); and he quotes approvingly a saying attributed 
to Cardinal Richelieu that ‘‘he hated no Counsellor more than those 
that were always saying—Let us do wt better—by that hindering the 
doing of uch at all”. And certainly, if we never spoke or acted 
until we could be quite sure of not doing harm to anybody or to our 
cause we should hardly dare to speak or act at all. 

To these two venial faults Baxter adds a third which is best 
described simply in his own words. It sprang out of her eager, trust- 
ful, sanguine temperament :— 

‘She was apt when she set her mind or heart upon some good work 
which she counted g7eat, as the welfare of some dear Friend, to be too 
much pleased in her expectations and self-made promises of the success ; 
and then almost overturned with trouble when they disappointed her. 

‘‘ And she too impatiently bore unkindnesses from the friends that 
were most dear to her, or whom she had much obliged. 

‘* Her will was set upon good, but her weakness could not bear 
the crossing or frustration of it” (B., p. 76). Poor human Margaret ! 


6. Baxter does not print any letters of Margaret to himself and 
only one of his own to her. They were so seldom away from each 
other that, in fact, there were few to print (B., p. 85). But in the 


Baxter correspondence we come across several of hers to William 
is 
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Baxter, the nephew who became a distinguished Classic, and one of 
these brings to light a fact which her husband does not mention, viz. 
that she was a scholar. She congratulates him on his ‘studious for- 
wardness” and sends him advice about his studies at the request (she 
says) of his ‘worthy and greatly valued father and mother’ who have 
laid upon her ‘great obligations’. She then goes on to give a list of 
the best helps in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Grammar, and does so in 
a way that indicates close personal acquaintance with them. Lastly, 
she offers him two bits of wise counsel. 

In the first place, “‘as to your Latin style you must read good 
authors and well observe them ; and use yourself to speak and write 
it well. And herein you may much improve yourself by being Master 
of Erasmus’s ‘ Colloquies,” Quintilian, Bandius his Epistles ; and when 
you have a mind to read something in Divinity in Latin no style will 
you find beyond Calvin’s, and were | worthy to advise you I should 
offer this, viz. that you translate your authors (some of it) into English, 
then throw your author by, and translate your English into Latin, and 
then compare your own Latin with the Author’s.”” In the second 
place, ‘‘ be not too severe in studying ’’ (she says), ‘‘ but give nature its 
needfull recreations, sustenances and reposes . . . you may easily spoil 
yourself by putting nature upon too great a force. But if you jade it 
your work will prove too tedious to reach, or forward, that proficiency 
which is desirable and which you are aiming at.” A\t the outset of the 
letter she tells him that due attention to ‘ school affairs” in his present 
situation is a nearer duty than spending more time “in retirement for 
sacred reading, contemplating or devotions”. His work must stand 
first. His parents and master expect this of him and expect “ no more 


nor otherwise than what God approves of”.' The whole letter is a 
model of good sense. 


1 Baxter Correspondence, vi., 17244, 173¢ (Williams’s 1; 
Other letters express a motherly interest in all his ae ; mR enna 
breathe warm gratitude for varied benefits. He was located with Sir John 
Bernard in Essex (cf. B., p. 2) who seems to have kept a school. The 
Baxters proposed to make a ‘ Doctor’ of him, and for this, to put him with 
a ‘ Dr. Ridgley” for seven years. He was ‘ prepared’ to submit; but, as 
is clear, found a way of escape. Before this there was some thought of his 
entering the ministry, but Baxter did not encourage it unless he could show 
(as he could not) that he had “that zeal and self denyall which would 
incline” him ‘to serve Christ upon the hardest terms” (Letter from 
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7. How came it that Mrs. Baxter died so young? The explana- 
tion is not far to seek. Baxter supplies it in the words: ‘Her knife 
was too keen and cut the sheath’ (B., p. 73). She was highly strung ; 
she lived intensely ; her body broke under the strain. Once a month, 
and often once a fortnight, for many years she had an agonizing head- 
ache (B., p. 45). About three years before the end this abated, but 
was succeeded by ‘a pain in one of her breasts’ which seemed to 
threaten cancer. The effect of all this was doubly bad—it reacted 
upon her mind, clouding it with depressions which sometimes bordered 
on distraction and indeed caused her to apprehend that she might lose 
her reason ; it also induced her partially to starve herself under the 
impression that this was a way of warding off the dreaded cancer. 
‘* She kept down her body so in her diet that: about five ounces of 
Milk, or Milk and Water, with a little chocolate in it morning and 
night, and about one or two bits at Dinner was her diet for many 
years” (B., p. 91). 

What medicines she took did but aggravate the evil—as they did 
also in Baxter’s case. She took e.g. “‘a spoonful of powdered Ginger 
every morning, near a quarter of a year together’; she took “the 
Waters for Physick often” ; and during the ten weeks immediately 
before her death ‘“‘she divers days drunk Barnet Waters along with 
tincture of Amber” (B., pp. 91, 92). This finished her. The two 
together worked ‘‘ too powerfully on her brain, and suddenly cast her 
into strong disturbance and delirations in which, though the Physicians, 
with great kindness and care, did omit nothing in their power she died 
the 12th day: she fell sick on Friday, June 3rd, 1681, and died 
June 14th”.’ These last days were extremely sad. ‘‘She oft cried 
out” (complaining of her Head) ‘‘ Lord, make me know what I have 
done, for which I undergo all this”. ‘‘ The last words that she 


Baxter of date March 21st, 167). Generally the letters have only the day 
of the month; but two or three letters have the year 1679 and are ad- 
dressed (strange to say) to Mr. or Mrs. Baxter at their house in Highgate. 
I find no other hint of a residence in Highgate. William was still his 
uncle’s trusted friend in June, 1688, and so continued to his death. 

1 She was buried on the 17th ‘‘in Christ’s Church in the Ruines, in 
her own mother’s grave ”’—‘‘next the old Altar or Table in the Chancel ”. 
Here Mrs. Baxter ‘‘ had caused a very fair, rich, large marble-stone to be 
laid’. But it was broken “all to pieces” “in the doleful flames of Lon- 


don, 1666”. 
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spake were, my God help me, Lord, have mercey upon me.” It was 
the fashion in those days to infer the character .of a life from the manner 
of its close. If its close was happy and peaceful it had been good, and 
vice versa. But Baxter scouted so shallow.a notion. ‘‘ There is no 
judging of a man’s sincerity . . . by his Disease, or by his Diseased 
Death-bed words : He that liveth to God shall die safely into the hand 
of God, though a Fever or Deliration hinder him-from knowing this 
—till experience and sudden possession of Heaven convince him” * 
(B., p. 106). zz he says—but he was thinking of his wife. 

It may have occurred to some of you that in point of temperament 
and intellect and spirit and nervous suffering there is a singular likeness 
between Margaret Baxter and Jane Welsh Carlyle. Perhaps the 
parallel fails in this respect—that Margaret, although constantly in 
more or less pain and subject to nameless Fears even worse than pain, 
strove to keep it all to herself and to appear habitually cheerful. Cer- 
tainly the parallels does not extend with any closeness to the husbands. 
There was no reason on Baxter's part as on Carlyle’s for bitter regrets 
on the score of harshness or misunderstanding or neglect. But Baxter 
had ¢wo regrets, and they only show how intimate must have been the 
union which had been affected by nothing worse. One regret was 
that he had been ‘‘ too apt to be Impatient of her impatiency and with 
every trouble of her Mind, not enough considering how great tender- 
ness in all our discourse she needed—though I remember nothing else 
that ever I shewed impatience to her in” (B., p. 80). In plain words, 
he had been apt to pooh-pooh her “‘ too great fears of the overthrow of 
her understanding” as merely fanciful. The other regret was that he 
did not come up to her expectations. She had always a passion for 
the ideal, for the morally perfect and hoped to find it in him ; but did 
not. “‘ My dear wife did look for more good in me, and more help 
from me than she found, especially lately in my weakness and decay. 
We are all like Pictures that must not be looked at too near” (B., p. 
87). For this regret, however, he had at least one consolation : that 


* At Baxter's request her funeral sermon was preached by John Howe 
—DMiunister of the Presbyterian congregation in Silver Street, where she 
often attended. The text was 2 Cor. v. 8. Howe refers to his having 
spent “some days under the same roof with her "—several years before 
her marriage. He observed then “her strangely vivid and great wit” ; 
and he insists that by her marriage she ‘ gave proof of ’ her unworldliness. 
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through his inevitable shortcomings she had acquired a needed lesson. 
‘This use she made of my too cold and careless converse, and of all 
my hasty words, that she—that had long thought she had no grace 
because she reach’t not higher than almost any reach on earth, and be- 
cause she had many passions and infirmities—perceived by me, and 
many other esteemed Teachers, that we were all as bad as she; and 
that, therefore, grace doth stand with more faultiness than she had 
imagined ; and that all our teaching much excelled the frame of our 
souls and lives, and was much more worthy to be followed ; and 
therefore, that God would also pardon such failings as her own” (B., 
p. 56). 

His last reflection, as he sat writing in his lonely study at South- 
ampton Square and thought of the lovely soul which had been the ‘light 
of his eyes’ for nineteen years, strikes a deeply human chord. .‘‘ Had 
I been to possess the company of my Friends in this Life only how 
short would our comfortable converse have been! But now I shall 
live with them in the Heavenly city of God for ever. And they, 
being Zeve of the same mind as my forgiving God and Saviour, will 
forgive all my Failings, Neglects and Injuries, as God forgiveth them 
and me. The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away: and he 
hath taken away but that upon my Desert which he had given me un- 
deservedly near nineteen years. Blessed be the name of the Lord. | 
am waiting to be next. The Door is open. Death will quickly draw 
the Veil, and make us see how near we were to God and one another, 
and did not (sufficiently) know it. Farewell vain world and welcome 


true Everlasting Life” (B., p. 107). 


Strange to say, one of the ‘ Uses’ or lessons which he draws from 
his experience of married life is that, on the whole, it were better for 
ministers, in regular charge, not to marry. It had never been forgotten 
that he said this to one of his Reverend brethren before his marriage ; 
and many a time his inconsistency had been cast up against him. 
Well, he now answers: ‘‘I did say so to him; and I never changed 
my judgment ; yea, my wife lived and died in the same mind. And 
I here freely advise all Ministers that have not some kind of necessity, 
to think of these few reasons among many ” :— 

1. ‘The work of the sacred ministry is enough to take up the 
whole man, if he had the strength and parts of many men.” Baxter's 
33 
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conception of a minister's work, we must bear in mind, involved the 
‘pastoral care’ of every soul in his parish. And as things are this de- 
mands all his time. ‘‘In the primitive Church every Congregation had 
many Ministers ; but covetousness of Clergy and people will now scarce 
allow two to very great Parishes. I did not marry till | was silenced 
and ejected and had no flock or Pastoral Cure. Believe it, he that 
will have a wife must spend much of his time in-conference, prayer, 
and other family-duties, with her. And if he have children, O how 
much care, time and labour they will require! I know it though [ 
have none. And he that hath servants, must spend time in teaching 
them, and in other duties for them. . ... And then it will disquiet a 
man’s mind to think that he must neglect his family or his Flock, and 
hath undertaken more than he can do. My conscience hath forced 
me many times to omit secret prayer with my wife when she desired it, 
not daring to omit far greater work.” 

2. ‘And a Minister can scarce look to win much on his Flock, 
if he be not able to oblige them by gifts of charity and liberality. And 
a married man hath seldom anything to spare especially if he have 
children that must be provided for, all will seem too little for them. 
Or if he hath none, Housekeeping is chargeable, when a single man 
may have entertainment at easy rates ; and most women are weak, and 
apt to live in fear of want, if not in covetousness; and have many 
many wants real or fancied of their own to be supplied.” 

3. “In a word, St. Paul’s own words are plain to others, but con- 
cern Ministers much more than other men, | Cor. vii. 7, etc. . . . He 
that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please the Lord ; but he that is married careth for the things of the 
world how he may please his wife. This is true. And believe it, 
both caring for the things of the world, and caring to please one 
another, are businesses, and troublesome businesses ; care for house 
rent, for children, for servants’ wages, for food and rayment, dat above 
all for debts, are very troublesome things, and if cares choak the word 
in hearers, they will be very unfit for the mind of a Student, and a man 
that should still dwell on holy things. 

“ And the pleasing of a Wife ts usually no easie task. there is 
an unsuitableness in the best, and wisest, and likest. Faces are not so 
unlike as the apprehensions of the mind. They that agree in Religion, 
in Love, and Interest, yet may have daily different apprehensions about 
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occasional occurrences, persons, things, words. That will seem the 
best way to one that seems worst to the other. And passions are apt 
to succeed, and sevve these differences. Very good people are very 
hard to be pleased. My own dear wife had high desires of my doing 
and speaking better than I did, but my badness made it hard to me to 
do better. . . .” And ‘‘ there are too many that will not be pleased un- 
less you will contribute to their sin, their pride, their wastefulness, their 
superfluities and childish fancies, their covetousness and passions ; and 
too many who have such passion that it requireth greater skill to please 
them than almost any, the wisest, can attain. And the discontents and 
displeasures of one that is so near you will be as Thorns or Nettles in 
your bed” (B., pp. 101-104). 

These are plausible reasons for his plea—though taken one by one 
their force is less than it seems. But he allows that ‘‘some kind of 
necessity” may justify a Minister as well as any other man in disre- 
garding them. It did so in his own case. Love stept in and decreed 
the necessity. Love is always stepping in and experience bears witness 
that the Reasons of Love are wiser than all the reasons of abstract 
logic, even when they emanate from so great a divine as St. Paul. 


In the collection of ‘Baxter Treatises and other Papers’ of the 
Williams’s Library (vol. v., No. 2) is to be found Mrs. Baxter’s 
(autograph) will as follows :— 

‘“To my worthy and beloved friends, Richard Hampden,’ Eszq., 
John Swinfen, Esq., Thomas Ffoley, Esq.," and the rest of my 
Trustees— 

‘* Whereas I have before my marriage chosen you as my Trustees for 
the securing and disposall of my estate, desiring you to lay out £800 
on an annuity for my life, and the rest after my death to lay out for 
charitable uses—Except I signified under my hand and seale that it 
should be otherwise disposed of, | do hereby, under my hand and 
seale accordingly, notifie to you that it is my desire and will that the 
remainder” of my moneyes being £85° shall be disposed of otherwise 


1 For Mr. Thomas Foley (Junr.) see R.B., Pt. ii., p. 71, § 150. 
For Mr. Richard Hampden, see R.B., Pt. ii., p. 448, § 445. 
2 Crossed through in the original. 
3 From B., p. 65, it is to be feared that by 1681 nothing of the £85 


was left for Baxter’s use. 
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than is appointed in the deed of Trust in such maner and to such uses 
as | have signified to my dear husband Richard Baxter, to whom for 
the said uses I would have it all delivered. 
“Given under my hand and dated this Tenth day of February, 
1670. 
MARGARET BAXTER. 
“In the presence of WILLIAM BAXTER. 
ROBERT PRICHART, 
LyDAE Woops 
(= Lydia ?).” 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE SHEWING 

WHAT IS PROVED AND WHAT IS NOT 

PROVED ABOUT SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE 
AND WORK 


BY 


WILLIAM POEL 


FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY 


IT is hoped that the accompanying Table will prove useful not only to 
students of the period of literature to which it refers, but also to the 
general reader. 

The incidents given in the column headed “Traditions” appear in 
all writings on Shakespeare’s life, where they are usually referred to as 
“probable,” and it is possible that the current opinion as to their 
probability will be to some extent corrected or modified by this method 
of presenting the material. 

The Table, for sake of convenience, has been arranged in two sheets, 
the first covering the Elizabethan period, 1564-1603; the second the 
Jacobean period, 1603-1616. 
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(a) STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


1564 Baptism, April 26th. 


Father, Mayor, 1568. Players first 
visit town*® ; Father chief Alderman 
and called ** Mr.” 1571. First visit of 
Lord Leicester's players, 1573. Queen 
visits Kenilworth, 1575.+ Second visit 
of Leicester's players, 1577. Father's 
money troubles begin. Mother pawns 
her estate, ‘* Ashbies,” and her lands at 
Snitterfield, 1578. Father fails to re- 
deem her property, 1580. 


1582 MarriaGk. Bishop’s license issued to 
marry ‘* William Shakespeare and Anne 
Whateley of Temple Grafton,” Nov. 27. 
Two Stratford men sign bond for Bishop’s 
leave to marry ‘‘ William Shagspere and 
Anne Hathwey,”’ Nov. 28th. 


1583 DauGHTER’s baptism, May 26th. 


1585 Twins’ Baptism, Feb. 2nd. 


Father's debts increase. A writ served 
but no goods to distrain, 1585. He for- 
feits his Aiderman’s gown, 1586. He 
is sued for his brother Henry’s debts. 
He ts held in custody or put in prison. 
Third visit of Leicester’s players, 1587. 


1587 (About this time Shakespeare may have 
left Stratford). 


Father, fearing arrest, fined for not 
going to church, 1592. On or before 
1595 Anne borrows forty shillings from 
a shepherd, who in his will (1602) 
directs that Shakespeare shall repay. 
Father in debtor’s court for last time, 
1595; sells ‘‘ slip of land” in Henley 
Street, 1596. 


1596 Son dies; buried August :1th. First ap- 


plication to Heralds’ College for coat of 
arms. 


1597 Buys New Ptace and an acre of land 
for £60.+ 


A lawsuit to recover Mother’s estate. 
The family described as “of small 
wealth and very few friends.” 


1598 Third largest owner of Corn in his ward. 
Now called GENTLEMAN and Householder 
in town documents. Corporation wish 
to sell him tithes. Stratford man wants 
to borrow £30.+ 


Coat of Arms granted by Heralds’ Col- 
lege. Mother’s claim to the arms of 
Arden of Park Hall refused, 1599. 
Father dies intestate ; buried Sept. 8, 
1601. 


1602 Buys one hundred and seven AcrES OF 
Lanp near Stratford ior £320.t Alsoa 
CotTaGe and a quarter acre of land at 
back of New Place. 


* For some years these visits were repeated annually. 
“ Henry IV. Part II.’’ 
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Shewing what is Proved and what is not Proved about Shakespeare's Life and Work 
SHEET I.—ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 1564-1603. 


ComPILED By WiLLIAmM PokrtL. 
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FACTS. 


TRADITIONS. 


(b) LONDON. 


1593-4 Dedicates his poems, VENus and 
Aponis, and LucrEcg, to Southamp- 
ton; they are published by Field, 
formerly of Stratford. 

Further editions of Venus appeared 

2 1594, 22 1596, and in 1599. 
Named as one of the Acrors paid 
March 15, for shewing before the 
Queen at Christmas “twoe severall 
comedies or enterludes.”’ 


1594 


1596 ASSESSED 13s. 4d. on property valued 
at £5{ in the parish of St. Helens; 


he was now lodging in Bankside. 


Acts in BEN Jonson’s comedy, “‘ Every 
Man in his Humour.” 


Refers to SPENSER in “‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 


His name appears for the first time 
on published plays, ‘‘ Rich. II.” 
‘* Rich, III.” and “* Love's Labour's 
Lost.” The title-page of the latter 
states that the play was acted before 
the Queen. Twelve of his plays had 
now been written and acted ; of four 
others he was part author. Nine 
had been printed ; two (‘ Rich. II.” 
“‘ Rich. III.”) reached a second edi- 
tion. Some unpublished Sonnets 
had been written for private friends. 


GLoBE PLAayHousE built between Jan. 
ist and May 16th at a cost of £600. 


1598 


1599 


The two Burbages held five shares; | 


Shakespeare, Heming, Phillips, Pope, 
and Kemp, five shares between them. 
Highest price paid by actors for a 
play at this time was £11. 


EarL or Essex’s popularity men- 
tioned in fifth chorus of ‘‘ Hen. V.” 


First mention of name in Stationers’ 
Register (‘‘ Hen. IV. Part II.’’) 


1600 


1601 
favouring CHILD-PLaYERS. 


‘“ TWELFTH NIGHT” acted in Middle 

Temple Hail, Feb. 2nd. 

Quotes Mariowe in ‘The Merry 

Wives of Windsor,”’ and in ‘*‘ As You 

Like It.” 

Acts in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ SEJANUuS.”’ 
By this time 21 of his plays had 
been acted; 14 published, 10 0 
them under his name; 10 extra edt- 


1602 


1603 


Allusion in ‘‘ Hamlet” to the Town ' 


' “Aamlet,” Rowe, 


tions had appeared, besides 5 of ° 
“ Venus” sand ~3)-0f “Giucrece.”’ ' 


Twenty-eight plays, of which four 
at least were Shakespeare's, were 
acted by Burbage’s Players at Court 
during the Queen’s reign. 


+ Reminiscences of Kenilworth appear in 
and ‘“‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


| That his father was a but- | 
cher, Audrey, 1680: a wool- | 
dealer, Rowe, 1709: that | 


Shakespeare went to the 
Stratford Free School, Rowe, 
1709: that he was once a 
schoolmaster, Aubrey, 1680 : 


that he was apprenticed to | 
a butcher, Dowdadl, 1693: | 
that he poached Sir Thomas | 


Lucy’s deer, William Ful- 
man, 1688: that he began 


as a playhouse _ servitor, 
Dowdall, 1693: that he 
held horses for  theatre- | 


goers, Old Tradition, quoted 
by Colley Cibber, 1750 C.: 
that he received £1,000 
from Southampton, owe, 


1709: that he got Ben Jon- | 


son’s first play acted, Rowe, 
1709: that he held wit com- 
bats with Ben Jonson, /d- 
ler’s Worthies, 1650 c. : that 
he played the Ghost in 
1709: 
and Adam in “ As You Like 
It,” Oldys, 1700 c.: that he 
returned home once a year, 
Aubrey, 1680: that he 
planted a mulberry tree at 
New Place, &. B. Whelen, 
1760: that the Queen wish- 
ed him to write a play to 
show Falstaff in love, Rowe, 


1709. 


«A Midsummer’s Nigh 
+ In comparing this sum 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND 
ALLUSIONS. 


1593 Death of MarLoweE, June rst. 
1594 SPENSER and DrayTOn praise She 
speare’s Muse. 
, 1597 EssEx appointed Earl Marshal and hea 
Heralds’ College ; Camprn, Kingof Ar 
| 1597 BLAckFriARS Hau bought by Burb 
for £600t. Dutchman makes a sketcl 
Swan THEATRE from description giver 
a friend. DratH or JAMES BuRBA 
‘the first builder of playhouses.” 
Francis Mreres, a University gradu 
and divine, quotes a line of Falstaft’s, ; 
| says that Shakespeare’s dramatic 
among the English is the best for com 
and tragedy. He names six comec 
and six tragedies which had been acte 
| GasRIEL Harvey writes that Sha 
speare’s “Venus” delights young f 
| but ‘* Lucrece”’ and the tragedy of ‘‘ Hz 
| let ” please the wiser sort. 
Marston, the dramatist, says t 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? was acted at 
Curtain playhouse and applauded ther 
HENTZNER, a foreigner, writes that t 
gedy and comedy are acted in London 
fore large audiences nearly every day. 
Death of SPENSER, Jan. 16. 


SOUTHAMPTON spends an_ interval 
leisure in “ merrily going to plays ev 
day.” 
Essex REBELLION, ‘Rich. JI.’ ac 
at the Globe playhouse on Saturday, F 
7th. 
IMPRISONMENT of Southampton a 
ExEcuTIONn of Essex (Feb. 25). Glc 
players act life and death of, Cromw 
Earl of Essex. 
ManninGHaM, in his Diary, Mar. 13th, 
lates a story of Richard Burbage, Shak 
peare and Courtesan. 
Queen’s CuareL Boys of the “ Bla 
friars’”’ satirize the plays and players 
the ‘‘Globe”’ in Ben Jonson’s “ Po 
aster.” 
“Here’s our fellow Shakespeare p 
them all down, aye, and Ben Jonson to 
(Kemp, in The Parnassus Play, Part 3 
1603 Death of Queen Elizabeth, Mar. 24th. 
Between 1591 and 1603 Forty Writ 
quote or parody lines from Shakespear 
poems and play's, occasionally giving | 
name. 


| 1598 


1601 


1602 


Burbage’s Company of Players visited 1 
following provincial towns :— 
1593 Coventry, Leicester. 
1504 Winchester, Marlborough. 
1596 Faversham. - 
1597 Rye, Dover, Marlborough, Briste 
Bath. 
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CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND 
ALLUSIONS. 


UNPROVED. 


1603 WiLL1AM CAMDEN names Shakespeare, 


* 1604 


160 


1606 


| 1609 


161 


; 161 


among others, as one of the ‘‘ most pregnant 
witts of these our times, whom succeeding 
ages may justly admire.” 
Queen Elizabeth buried, Apr. 28. 

Joun Davies of Hereford writes that Shake- 
speare and Burbage have “ wit, courage, good 
shape, good partes, and all good’? ; elsewhere 
he mentions Shakespeare personally : ‘‘ Some 
say (good Will) which I, in sport, do sing, 
Had’st thou not plaid some kingly parts in 
sport, Thou hadst bin a companion for a 
King, And beene a king among the meaner 
sort.” 

Hampton Court Conference. 
threat to the Puritans, Jan. 
ANTHONY SCOLOKER writes that an Epistle to 
the Reader should resemble one of ‘‘ friendly 
Shakespeare’s tragedies”; it should “ please 
all, like Prince Hamlet.’? Elsewhere he de- 
scribes the stage antics of the Prince, ‘‘ Puts 
off his cloathes, his shirt he only weares, 
Much like mad Hamlet ; thus a passion tears,”’ 

Peace with Spain, followed by the Gun- 
powder Plot, Nov. 5. 
5 BURBAGE says the Queen has seen all the 
New P ays, and that the revival of ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost”’ at Southampton’s House 
should ‘‘ please her exceedingly.” 

Owing to the Act of Uniformity, fifteen 
hundred ministers surrender their livings. 
DRUMMOND, the poet, has read this year 
‘‘Venus and Adonis,” ‘* Lucrece,” “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and * Romeo & 

Juliet.” 
Many Nonconformists take refuge in Hol- 
land, 1608. 
Epwarp ALLEYN notes in his Diary that he 
paid 6d. for a copy of the ‘‘ Sonnets.” The 


The King’s 


author of the PREFACE to ‘“ Troilus and Cres- | 


sida” asserts that even those who dislike 
the theatre are pleased with Shakepeare’s 
comedies, 

1 DaviEs reproves Shakespeare for his choice 
of the Venus legend as a subject for his 
‘* eternal lines.” 

Dr. Forman notes that he saw ‘* Cymbeline,”’ 
‘* Macbeth,’’ and ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,’’ at the 
“Globe,” 

Authorized version of the BiBLE published. 


Puitir HENSLowE, theatrical manager, 
buried in the CHaNncreL of S, Saviour’s 
pe, with ‘afternoon knell of the Great 
ell.” 
First Congregational Church in England 
formed 1616. 


5 


During this period some seventy or more writers 


quote or parody lines from Shakespeare’s poems 
and plays, occasionally giving his name. 


Burbage’s Company of Players visited the fol- 


j | lowing provincial towns :— 
is grave, | 


1605 Oxford, Barnstaple. 

1606 Marlborough, Oxford, Leicester, Saffron 
Walden, Dover, Maidstone. 

1607 Barnstaple, Oxford, Cambridge. 

1608 Marlborough, Coventry. 

1609 Ipswich, Hythe, New Romney. 

1610 Oxford, Dover, Shrewsbury. 


That he was loved by Ben 
Jonson during his lifetime, 
““« Discoveries,” printed 1641: 
that he wrote plays without 
blotting a line, Heminge and 
Condell, 1623: that he wrote 
“The London Prodigal,” 
“The Yorkshire Tragedy,” and 
“Pericles,” all acted at the 
‘‘Globe,” and printed with his 
name on the title-pages, 1605- 
g: that he wrote the ‘“‘ Henry 
VIII.” printed in the First 
Folio, 1623 : that he was joint 
author with Fletcher of ‘“‘ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” the 
title-page of which gives both 
their names, 1634: that he 
was the “ Mr. Shakespeare ” 
who, with Burbage, was paid 
for an herald’s device designed 
for the Earl of Rutland, 1613. 


UNKNOWN. 


Whether all the “Sonnets,” 
published in 1609, were 
written before 1598: the 
chronological order of the 
plays: date of his final retire- 
ment to Stratford: whether 
he survived all his three 
brothers: on what terms he 
lived with his wife : who paid 
for his monument in Stratford 
Church, and who wrote the 
inscription for it: whether he 
wrote the verses inscribed on 
his grave-stone (1616): 
whether any of his books and 
MSS. were in his family’s pos- 
session at the time of his 
death. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF RECENT ACCESSIONS TO 
THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 


The classification of the items in this list is in accordance with 
the main divisions of the ‘‘ Dewey Decimal System,” and in the 
interest of those readers, who may not be familiar with the system, it 
may be advisable briefly to point out the advantages claimed for this 
method of arrangement. 

The principal advantage of a classified catalogue, as distinguished 
from an alphabetical one, is that it preserves the unity of the subject, 
and by so doing enables a student to follow its various ramifications 
with ease and certainty. Related matter is thus brought together, and 
the reader turns to one sub-division and round it he finds grouped 
others which are intimately connected with it. In this way new lines 
of research are often suggested. 

One of the great merits of the system employed is that it is easily 
capable of comprehension by persons previously unacquainted with it. 
Its distinctive feature is the employment of the ten digits, in their 
ordinary significance, to the exclusion of all other symbols—hence the 
name, decimal system. 

The sum of human knowledge and activity has been divided by 
Dr. Dewey into ten main classes—O, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. These 
ten classes are each separated in a similar manner, thus making 100 
divisions. An extension of the process provides 1000 sections, which 
can be still further sub-divided in accordance with the nature and 
requirements of the subject. Places for new subjects may be provided 
at any point of the scheme by the introduction of new decimal points. 
For the purpose of this list we have not thought it necessary to carry 
the classification beyond the hundred main divisions, the arrangement 
of which will be found in the “Order of Classification’ which 


follows :— 
467 


468 

ooo General Works. 

o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

020 LIBRARY ECONOMY. 

030 GENERAL CYCLOPEDIAS. 

040 GENERAL COLLECTIONS. 

050 GENERAL PERIODICALS. 

060 ©GENERAL SOCIETIES. 

070 ©NEWSPAPERS. 

080 SPECIAL LIBRARIES. POLYGRAPHY. 
o90-)=s BOOK _ RARITIES. - 

100 Philosophy. 

110. METAPHYSICS. ‘ 

120 SPECIAL’ METAPHYSICAL TOPICS. 
130 MIND AND Bopy. 

140 PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 

150 MENTAL FACULTIES. PSYCHOLOGY. 
160 LoGIc. 

170 ~)=—s ETHICS. 

180 ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS. 

1909 MODERN PHILOSOPHERS. 

200 Religion. 

210 NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

220 ~=—BBI BLE. 

230 DOCTRINAL THEOL. DOGMATICS. 
240 DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL. 

250 HOMILETIC. PASTORAL. PAROCHIAL. 
260 CHURCH. INSTITUTIONS. WORK. 
270 RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

280 CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS. 
290 NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 

300 Sociology. 

310 STATISTICS. 

320 POLITICAL SCIENCE. _ 

330 «POLITICAL ECONomMy. 

340 #©LAw. 

350 ADMINISTRATION. 

360 ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
370 EDUCATION. 

380 COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATION. 
390 CUSTOMS. COSTUMES. FOLK-LORE. 
400 Philology. 

410 COMPARATIVE, 

420 ENGLISH. 

430 GERMAN. 

440 FRENCH. 

450 ITALIAN. 

460 SPANISH. 

470 ~=LATIN. 

480 GREEK. 

490 MINOR LANGUAGES. 
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ORDER OF CLASSIFICATION. 


500 
510 
520 
530 
540 
550 
560 
$70 
580 
59° 

600 
610 
620 
630 
640 
650 
660 
670 
680 
690 

700 
710 
720 
739 
749 
750 
760 
779 
780 


7999 


800 
810 
820 
830 
840 
850 
860 
870 
880 
890 

900 
gio 
g2z0 
939 
940 
950 
g60 
970 
980 
990 


Natural Science. 
MATHEMATICS. 
ASTRONOMY. 
PHYSICS. 
CHEMISTRY. 
GEOLOGY. 
PALEONTOLOGY. 
BIOLOGY. 
BOTANY. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Useful Arts. 
MEDICINE. 
ENGINEERING. 
AGRICULTURE. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
COMMUNICATION AND COMMERCE. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 
MANUFACTURES. 
MECHANIC TRADES. 
BUILDING. 
Fine Arts. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
ARCHITECTURE. ; 
SCULPTURE. 
DRAWING, DESIGN, DECORATION. 
PAINTING. 
ENGRAVING. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Music. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
Literature. 
AMERICAN. 
ENGLISH. 
GERMAN. 
FRENCH. 
ITALIAN. 
SPANISH. 
LATIN. 
GREEK. 
MINOR LANGUAGES. 
History. 
GEOGRAPHY AND, DESCRIPTION. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
EUROPE. 
ASIA, 
AFRICA, 
NORTH AMERICA. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
OCEANICA AND POLAR REGIONS, 


Modern. 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL. 


COLE (George Watson) Bibliographical problems with a few solutions. 
Preprinted for private distribution from Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. Vol. X. No. 3. Chicago, 1916. 8vo, pp. 119- 
142 R 41499 


*.* 150 copies printed. 


o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


BAPTISTS.—WHITLEY (William Thomas) A Baptist bibliography : 
being a register of the chief materials for Baptist history, whether in 
Manuscript or in print, preserved in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
colonies. Compiled for the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London, \916. 4to. In progress. R 41678 

1. 1526-1776. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION.—SIEURIN (Jacques) Manuel de |’amateur 
d'illustrations. Gravures et portraits pour l’ornement des livres francais 


et étrangers. Parts, 1875. 8vo, pp. vin, 242. R 42086 


CRUIKSHANK.—DODD (Robert H.) Number 22, December, 1916. 
Cruikshankiana: a choice collection of books illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, together with original water-colours, pen and pencil draw- 
ings, etchings, caricatures, and original proofs. With introductory re- 
marks on the life and works of George Cruikshank by Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Offered by R. H. Dodd . . . [With plates] Mew York, 
[1916]. 8vo, pp. 40. R 41482 


CUBA.—FIGAROLA-CANEDA (Domingo) Bibliografia de Luz y Cabal- 
lero. . . . Segunda edicion, corregida y aumentada. [With plates.] 
Habana, 1915, [1916]. 8vo, pp. xix, 272. R 42171 

*.,* 300 copies printed. This copy is No. 147. 


—— TRELLES (Carlos M.) Bibliografia Cubana del ‘siglo XX... . 
Tomo primero, 1900-1916. Matanzas, 1916. 8vo. x progress. 
R 42329 
1. 1900-1916. 
*.* 200 copies printed, 

DRAMA.—LANG (C.) Zur Geschichte des Theaters. Verzeichnis einer 
reichhaltigen und wertvollen Sammlung von alten Komédien und Tra- 
godien, seltenen Werken uber Theatergeschichte und Theaterarchitektur, 
von festlichen Einzigen, Feierlichkeiten u. a. m. Mit einer Einleitung : 
Theater, Novelle & Bild in der italienischen Kunst des 15, 16, und 17 
Jahrhunderts von . . . Paul Schubring. . . . Katalog xxvi. §Ziirich, 
[1916]. 8vo, pp. viii, 141. R 41483 


ENGLISH POETRY.—BROWN (Carleton Fairchild) A_ register of 
middle English religious & didactic verse. [Bibliographical Society.] 
Oxford, 1916. 4to. In progress. R 4144] 


1. List of manuscripts, 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—LORENZ (Otto) Catalogue général de la 
librairie francaise. Continuation de l’ouvrage d’ O. Lorenz... . 
Paris, 1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 5504 

25. Table des mati¢res duitome XXIV, 1910-12. Reédigé par D. Jordell.—1916. 
GERMAN LITERATURE.—STINTZING (Roderich von) Geschichte der 
popularen Literatur des rémisch-kanonischen Rechts in Deutschland am 
Ende des finfzehnten und im Anfang des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Leipzig, 1827. 8vo, pp. lii, 563. . R 40826 
HARDY.— Webb (A. P.) A bibliography of the work’ of Thomas Hardy, 


1865-1915. [With plates.] London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xii, 127. 
: R 40965 


INDIA.—LUARD (Charles Eckford) A bibliography of the literature 
dealing with the Central India Agency, to which is added a series of 


chronological tables. . . . Published by order of His Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council. London, 1908. 8vo, pp. ee 5 
1726 


IRISH LITERATURE.—CAMBRIDGE. A catalogue of the Bradshaw 
collection of Irish books in the University Library, Cambridge. Camm- 
bridge, \916. 3 vols. 8vo. R 41350 


ITALIAN LITERATURE.—BORROMEO (Antonio Maria) Conze, Notizia 
de’novellieri italiani posseduti dal conte A. M. Borromeo. . . con 
alcune novelle inedite [of Luigi Alamanni, Giovanni Battista Amalteo, 
Giulia Bigolina, Pietro Fortini, Girolamo Morlini, Vincenzio Rota, 
Gentile Sermini]. Bassano, 1794. 8vo, pp. xxi, 243. R 41953 


LAW.—GIARD (V.) azd BRIERE (E.) Droit, jurisprudence, économie 
politique, science financiére, sociologie. Catalogue. Theses de doc- 
torat en droit. ( ... Supplement . . . 1908 [-1911.]) Parts, 1900- 
[Il]. 7 pts. in I vol. 8vo. R 41044 

** The title is taken from the wrappers and captions. 


MUSIC.—BARCELONA. Catalech de la biblioteca musical de la Dipu- 
tacid de Barcelona. Ab notes historiques, biografiques y critiques, 
transcripcions en notacid moderna dels principals motius musicals y 
facsimils dels documents més importants pera la bibliografia espanyola 
per... Felip Pedrell. Barcelona, 1908-09. 2 vols. in |. 4to. 

R 41859 
*,” 500 copies printed. 
—— ROxXBURGHE CLUB. [Publications.] [With plates.] London, 


1916, 4to. ln progress. R 4716 
egal A Bi at kel book of roundels. Edited, with an introduction, by G. Ban- 


PETRARCH.—CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Catalogue of the 
Petrarch collection bequeathed by Willard Fiske. Compiled by Mary 
Fowler. . . . [With plates.] Ozford, 1916. 4to, pp. xviii, 547 

R 42221 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


PRINTING.—ARCO Y MOLINERO (Angel del) La imprenta en Tarra- 
gona: apuntes para su historia y bibliografia. [With illustrations.] 
Tarragona, \916. 8vo, pp. 459. i R 42391 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE.—BOMBAY, Presidency of. Report [to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Poona] of a second tour in search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts made in Rajputana and Central India in 1904-5 
and 1905-6. By ...R. Bhandarkar. . ... Bombay, 1907. 8vo, 
pp. 100. R 41250 


—— MADRAS, Presidency of. Published by order of the Govern- 
ment of Madras. Reports on Sanskrit manuscripts in southern India. 


_ By E. Hultzsch. . . . Madras, 1895-96. 2vols. 8vo. R 41235 


— — MAopRAS, Presidency of. Report on a search for Sanskrit and 
Tamil manuscripts for the years 1896-97 (1893-94). By M. Seshagiri 
Sastri. . . . Prepared under the orders of the Govt. of Madras. 
Madras, 1898-99. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41236 


SCIENCE.—CHICAGO. The John Crerar Library. A list of books on 
the history of science. Supplement. December, 1916. Prepared by 
Aksel G. S. Josephson. . . . Chicago, 1917. 8vo. R 26671 


SPANISH LITERATURE.—URIARTE (José Eugenio de) Catalogo 
razonado de obras anonimas y seudonimas de autores de la Compania 
de Jesus pertenecientes a la antigua asistencia espafola. Con un apén- 
dice de otras de los mismos, dignas de especial estudio bibliografico, 
28 sept. 1540-16 ag. 1773. . . . Tomo tercero (-quinto). [Vol. 4-5. 
Edited by M. Lecina.] Madrid, 1906-16. 3 vols. 4to. R 11032 — 


TOPOGRAPHY.—BALLINGER (John) An artist topographer [i.e. James 
Baker] . . . Reprinted from ‘‘ The Library,” April, 1916. London, 
1916. 8vo, pp. 30. R 40722 


—— HUMPHREYS (Arthur Lee). A handbook to county bibliography, 
being a bibliography of bibliographies relating to the counties and towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland. London, 1917. 4to, pp. x, 501. 

R 42143 

VICENZA.—RUMOR (Sebastiano) Bibliografia storica della citta e pro- 

vincia di Vicenza. Vzcenza, 1916. 8vo, pp. 813. ~R 41478 
WALES.— Welsh Bibliographical Society. The journal of the Welsh 
Bibliographical Society. Carmarthen, [1910-15]. 8vo. Jn progress. 
R 33113 

—— Welsh Bibliographical Society: [Publications]. Caerfyrdain, 
1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 40800 


Davies (J.) Rhestr o lyfrau argraffedig yng Nghaerfyrddin gan J. Ross rhwng y blyny 
ddoedd 1763 a 1807. [With facsimile.]—1916. 


WAR.—LANGE (F. W. T.) azd@ BERRY (W. T.) Books on the great 
war : an annotated bibliography of literature issued during the European 
conflict. . . . Preface by R. A. Peddie. Vol. IV. London, 1916. 
8vo. Jn progress. R 38221 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


WAR.—LEBLANC (Henri) Collection Henri Leblanc destinée a I’état- 
La grande guerre: iconographie, bibliographie, documents divers. . . . 
Illustrations hors texte. Préface de Georges Cain. Paris, 1916. 8vo. 
In progress. R 41653 

1. Catalogue raisonné des estampes, originaux, affiches illustrées, imageries, vignettes, cartes 
postales, médailles, bons de monnaies, timbres, etc., du ler Aout 1914 au 31 Décembre, 1915. 
[Edited by C. Callet.] 

WOMEN.—MANUEL. Manuel de bibliographie biographique et d’icono- 
graphie des femmes célébres . . . par un vieux bibliophile [Aglauro 
Ungherini]. (Supplément.—Second et dernier supplément.) Zurzm, 
Paris, 1892-1905. 3 vols.inl. 8vo. R 42318 


WORDSWORTH.— WISE (T. J.) A bibliography of the writings in prose 
and verse of W. Wordsworth. [With plates.] [Ashley Library.] 
London : printed for private circulation, 1916. 4to, pp. xv, 268. 

R 41434 


* .* 100 copies printed. 


CATALOGUES.—ABERYSTWYTH: NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 
Catalogue of manuscripts & rare books exhibited in the great hall of the 
Library, 1916. [With facsimiles.] Aderystwyth, 1916. 8vo, pp. 84 

R 39228 


—— ABERYSTWYTH: PUBLIC LIBRARY. Under revision. Aberyst- 
wyth, A.D. 1909. Centenary of the introduction of printing in 1809. 
Exhibition of books, portraits, relics, &c., in the Public Library, from 
16th June to 15th September. . . . [With portrait.] [Aderystwyth, 
1909.] 8vo, pp. 7. R 41438. 


*," The title is taken from the wrapper. 


BRITISH MusEUM. Greek papyri in the British Museum 
Catalogue, with texts. . . . London, 1917. 4to. In progress. 


| . R 9860 
5. Edited by H. I. Bell... . 


—— CAMBRIDGE. A hand-list, arranged alphabetically under the 
titles of the Turkish and other printed and lithographed books presented 
by Mrs. E. J. W. Gibb to the Cambridge University Library, compiled 
by Edward G. Browne. . . . Cambridge, 1906. 8vo, pp. viii, 87. 

R 41700 


—— COLLEGE OF ARMS. Catalogue of the Arundel manuscripts in 
the library of the College of Arms. [Compiled by W. H. Black. 
With a preface subscribed: C. G. Y., ie. C.G. Young.] [London] ; 
not published, \829. 8vo, pp. xiii, 136. R 41610 


—— INDIA OFFICE. Catalogue of two collections of Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts preserved in the India Office Library. By E. 
Denison Ross . . . and Edward G. Browne. . . . London, 1902. 
8vo, pp. vii, 189. R 41193 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: CATALOGUES. 
CATALOGUES.—INSTITUT D’ESTUDIS CATALANS. Cataleg de la 


collecié cervantica formada per . . . Isidro Bonsoms i Sicart 1 cedida 

per ell a la Biblioteca de Catalunya. TRedactat per Joan Givanel i Mas. 

Barcelona, \9\6. 4to. In progress. R 41858 
1. 1590-1800. 


—— Maopras. Alphabetical index of manuscripts in the Government 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, 
Malayalam, Mahrathi, Uriya, Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani. J/adras, 
1893. Fol. R 41225 


—— Mapras._ A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. d/adras, 1906-13. 


14 vols. 8vo. Jn progress. R 41234 
3-15. By M. Rangacharya. ... .—1906-13. 
16. By M. Rangacharya . . . and S. Kuppuswami Sastri. . . —1913. 


—— Mapras. A triennial catalogue of manuscripts collected during 
the triennium 1910-11 to 1912-13 for the Government Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library, Madras. By M. Rangacharya . . . and S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri. . . . Part3.—Telugu. J/adras, 1913. 8vo. R 41226 


—— ManprID: Escurial. Catalogo de los codices latinos de la Real 
Biblioteca del Escorial. Por . . . Guillermo Antolin. . . . Madrid, 
1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 24435 

4. S. 1. 1—Z. 1V. 22.—Vitrinas. —Indice de materias. Indice de miniaturas.— 1916. 


—— MANDALAY. Catalogue of Pali and Burmese books and manu- 


scripts belonging to the library of the . . . King of Burma and found 
in the palace at Mandalay in 1886. . . . Rangoon, 1910. 4to, pp. 
(113). R 41743 


—— OXFORD: Bodleian Library. Catalogus librorum Hebraeorum 
in Bibliotheca Bodleiana. Jussu curatorum digessit et notis instruxit M. 
Steinschneider. Bevolini, 1852-60. 4to, coll. cxxxii, 3104, pp. li 
[error for c.]. R 41692°1 


—— OXFORD: Bodleian Library. Conspectus codd. mss. Hebrae- 
orum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana. Appendicis instar ad catall. librorum 
et mss. Hebr., sub auspiciis curatorum, digessit M. Steinschneider. 


Berolini, 1857. 4to, pp. vii, 32. R 41692:2 
—— STOCKHOLM: Kongliga Biblioteket. Kungl. bibliotekets sam- 
lingar. Stockholm, 1915. 8vo. In progress. R 39768 


Magnus Gabriel De La Gardie’s samling of aldre stadsvyer och historiska planscher i Kungl. 
biblioteket. Forteckning upprattad och forsedd med inledning af 1. Collijn. [With plates.] 
—— WASHINGTON: Surgeon General's Office. Index-catalogue of 
the library of the Surgeon General’s Office, United States Army. 
Authors and subjects. Second series. . . . Washington, \916. 8vo. 
In progress. Y R 11012 

21. Waterworth-Zysman. 

31 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: CATALOGUES. 


CATALOGUES.—UTRECHT : Rijks-Universiteit Bibliotheek. Pamfletten 
niet voorkomende in afzonderlijk gedrukte catalogi der verzamelingen in 
andere openbare Nederlandsche bibliotheken. Beschreven door J. F. 
van Someren. U¢trecht, 1915. 8vo. Jn progress. R 40949 


—— WILLING (Charles) Catalogue of chess library of C. Willing . . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. [PAz/adelphia], 1916. 8vo, pp. 25. R 41332 


CATALOGUES (SALE).—AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION. _ Illus- 
trated catalogue of . . . books, manuscripts, broadsides and autographs 
comprising Americana, Association items and standard sets and an 
extensive collection of colored-plate books (from . . . collections and 
libraries including that of John Henry Osborne . . .). To be sold 
. . . on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 13th, 14th and 
15, 1916. . . . The sale to be conducted by . . . Thomas E. Kirby 
and his assistants, of the American Art Association, managers. /Vew 


York City, [1916]. 8vo. R 41481 


—— BROADLEY (Alexander Meyrick) A catalogue of the first portion of 
the . . . library of . . . A. M. Broadley .. . comprising a selection 
of the grangerised or extra-illustrated books . . . coloured-plate books 
. . . books of portraits and works on art . . . booksrelating to London. 
. . . (Catalogue of the . . . collection of Napoleonic books, autographs 
& engravings formed by . . . A. M. Broadley. . . .) Which will 
be sold by auction by . . . Hodgson & Co. . . . on Friday, July 21st, 
1916 . . . (on Thursday and Friday, December 7th and 8th, 1916. 
. . .) [With frontispiece.] [Zondon, 1916.] 2 vols. 4to. R 41380 


—— ENO (Henry C.) Illustrated catalogue of the . . . collection of 
American and foreign book plates formed by . . . H.C. Eno. To be 
sold without reserve or restriction . . ., Thursday evening, November 
16th . . . and Friday, November 17th. . . . The sale to be con- 
ducted by . . . Thomas E. Kirby and his assistants, of the American 
Art Association, managers. Mew York, [1916]. 8vo. R 41373 


HEAD (John Meyrick) Catalogue of family portraits, books, auto- 
graphs, manuscripts, etc., relating to William Penn and his descendants, 
and the early history of Pennsylvania, the property of J. M. Head. . . 
also books and autographs, the property of E. F. J. Deprez . . . and 
from various private sources. Which will be sold by auction by . . . 
Christie, Manson & Woods . . . on Monday, July 10, 1916... . 
London, [1916]. 8vo, pp. 35. R 40616 


—— HuTH, Family of. Catalogue of the . . . library of- printed 
books, illuminated manuscripts, autograph letters, and engravings col- 
lected by Henry Huth, and since maintained and augmented by his son 
Alfred H. Huth. . . . The printed books and illuminated manuscripts. 
Fifth portion. Which will be sold by auction by . . . Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge . . . on Tuesday, the 4th of July, 1916, and 
three following days. . . . [With purchasers’ names and prices real- 


ised] [With plates.] [Zondon, 1916] to. 
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020 LIBRARY ECONOMY. 


BoyD (Clarence Eugene) Public libraries and literary culture in ancient 


Rome. Chicago, [1915]. 8vo, pp. vii, 77. _ R42149 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. The John Carter Brown Library: a history. By 
George Parker Winship. Providence, 1914. 8vo, pp. 96. R 42110 


CAMBRIDGE: University Library. Annals of Cambridge University 
Library, 1278-1900. By Charles Sayle. [Reprinted from ‘‘ The lib- 
rary’ of 1915.] Cambridge, 1916. 8vo, pp. vii, 155. R 40913 


CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRusT. A report on library provision 
& policy by . . . W. G. S. Adams to the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. Edinburgh, 1915. 8vo, pp. 104. | R 41431 


CHICAGO: John Crerar Library. The John Crerar Library cataloguing 
rules. Supplementary to the ‘Cataloguing rules, author and title 
entries, compiled by committees of the American Library Association 

and the British Library Association, American edition, Boston, 1908,” 
and to the supplementary cataloguing rules, issued on cards, of the 


Library of Congress. Chicago, 1916. 8vo, ff. 7. R 41606 


HETHERINGTON (Arthur Lonsdale) Rural libraries. Reprinted from 
“The Library Association Record,” May, 1916. <Aderdeen, 1916. 


8vo, pp. 17. R 41430 
** The title is taken from the wrapper. 

RAWLINGS (Gertrude Burford) The British Museum library. . . . [With 

frontispiece.] London, 1916. 8vo, pp. 231. R 41619 


STEPHEN (George A.) Three centuries of a city library: an historical 
and descriptive account of the Norwich public library established in 
1608 and the present public library opened in 1857. [With plates.] 
Norwich, 1857. 8vo, pp. iv, 86. R 41856 


040 GENERAL: COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


RACCOLTA. Raccolta d’opuscoli scientifici, e filologici. . . . [Edited 
by A. Calogiera.] Venezia, 1728-57. 51 vols. in 26. 12mo. 

R 41848 

Nuova raccolta d’opuscoli scientifici e filologici. . . . [Vol. 1-14 

edited by A. Calogiera. Vol. 15-42 by F. Mandelli.] Venezca, 

1755-87. 42 vols. in2!. 12mo., R 41849 


050 PERIODICALS AND TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Scots MAGAZINE. The Scots magazine. Containing a general view 
of the religion, politicks, entertainments, &c., in Great Britain: and a 
succinct account of publick affairs, foreign and domestick. For the year 


MDCCXXXIX (-MDCCXCIII). . . . 
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050 PERIODICALS AND TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. : 
[Continued as :] 
The Scots magazine; or, general repository of literature, history, and 


politics. For the year MDCCXCIV (-MDCCCIII). . . . 


[Continued as :] 
The Scots magazine, and Edinburgh literary miscellany, being a 
general respository of literature, history and politics, for 1804(-1817). 
. . . Edinburgh, (1739-1817. 79 vols. 8vo. 
[Continued as :] 
The Edinburgh magazine and literary miscellany ; a new series of the 
Scots magazine. August-December, 1817(-January-June, 1826). 
.. . Edinburgh, 1817-26. 18 vols. 8vo. R 41690 


JOURNAL DES SAVANTS. Journal des Savants. Publié sous les 
auspices de I'Institut de France. (Ze année, efc. Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres.) Nouvelle série. Paris, 1903, etc. 4to. 
In progress. R 9100 

MILAN: Reale Accademia Scientifico-Letteraria in Milano. Studi della 
Scuola Papirologica. M/z/ano, 1915-17. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41677 


PARIS: Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Bibliotheque de I’Ecole des 
hautes études. Sciences philologiques et historiques. Publiée sous les 
auspices du Ministere de I’instruction publique. Parzs, 1915. 4 vols. 
8vo. Jn progress. R 6658 

216. Mathieu (G.) Aristote : Constitution d’Athénes. Essai sur la méthode suivie par 
Aristote dans la discussign des textes.—1915. 

217. Delatte (A.) Etudes sur la littérature pythagoricienne.—1915. 

218. Alline (H.) Histoire du texte de Platon. . . .—1915. 

219. Umma. Contribution al’histoire Economique d’ Umma. Par. . . . G. Contenau. 


- s5¢ — 1915, 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 
Ceylon Branch. Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, edited by the Secretary. 1845(-1912). [With _plates.] 
Colombo, 1859-1913. ~8vo. In progress. R 39299 


SIMONIS (H.) The street of ink. An intimate history of journalism. With 
. . . portraits and other illustrations. London, 1917. 8vo, pp. xx, 
S12 R 42091 


100 PHILOSOPHY: GENERAL. 


SANSEVERINO (Gaetano) Philosophiae Christianae cum antiqua et nova 
comparatae Caietani Can. Sanseverino.compendium. Opera et studio 
Nuntii Can. Signoriello lucubratum ad usum scholarum clericalium, . 
Editio decima ab auctore recognita. Veafol?, 1900. 2 vols. in 1. 
8vo. R41033 


SETH (Andrew) afterwards PATTISON (Andrew Seth Pringle-) The 
idea of God in the light of recent philosophy. The Gifford lectures 
delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the years 1912 and 1913. 
Oxford, 1917. 8vo, pp. xvi, 423. R42105 
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100 PHILOSOPHY: GENERAL. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES.  Stonyhurst philosophical 
series. London, 1911-16. 5 vols. 8vo. 


Boedder (B.). Natural theology. . . . Third edition.—1915. R 42420 
Clarke (R. F.) Logic. . . . New impression.—1916. R 42418 
Devas (C. S.) Political economy. . . . Third edition. . . —1913. R 42421 
Maher (M.) Psychology : empirical and rational. . . . Eighth edition... . .—1915. 
R 42423 
Rickaby (J.) The first principles of knowledge. . . . New impression.—1916. 
y J.) princip g P R 42422 
Rickaby (J.) General metaphysics. . . . Third edition, 1898. Reissue.—1912. 
R 42419 
Walker (L. J.) Theories of knowledge, absolutism, pragmatism, realism. . . . Second 
edition. [Witha preface by M. Maher.]—1911. R 42417 


110 PHILOSOPHY: METAPHYSICS. 


COLLINGWOOD (Robin George) Religion and philosophy. London, 
1916. 8vo, pp. xviii, 219. R 41566 


FAWCETT (Edward Douglas) The world as imagination. Series I. 
London, 1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 41935 


JONES (W. Tudor) The spiritual ascent of man. . . . With an introduc- 
tion by A. L. Smith. . . . London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xii, 241. 
R 41443 


SMYTH (Newman) The meaning of personal life. . . . London, 1916. 
8vo, pp. ix, 363. R 41943 


STEINER (Rudolf) The philosophy of freedom: a modern philosophy of 
life developed by scientific’ methods. . . . Authorized translation by 
Mr. & Mrs. R. F. Alfred Hoernle. [Edited by H. Collison.] 
London and New York, \9\6. 8vo, pp. viii, 301. R 41102 


VIVES (Juan Luis) Joannis Lodovici Vivis Valentini De Anima Et Vita 
Libri Tres, Opus insigne, nuncq; denuo quam diligentissime excusum. 
Accesserunt eiusdem argumenti de Anima, Philippi Melanchthonis 
Commentarius & Magni Avrelii Cassiodori Senatoris Liber unus. 
Rerum & Verborum in ijsdem memorabilium copiosissimus Index. 
. . . Basileae, Apud Robertum V Vinter, Anno MDXLIIL. 8vo, pp. 
768, [32]. R 41426 


130 PHILOSOPHY: MIND AND BODY. 


BoGUET (Henri) Discovwrs Execrable Des Sorciers. Ensemble leur 
Procez, faits depuis 2. ans en ¢a, en diuers endroicts de la France, 
Auec vne instruction pour vn luge, en faict de Sorcelerie. . . . 
[Printer’s device beneath title.] 4 Roven, Chez Romain de Beavvais, 


pres le grand portail nostre Dame, 1603. 8vo, pp. [24], 306, [42]. 
34 R 41648 
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130 PHILOSOPHY: MIND AND BODY. 


Bols-D’HAINE. La stigmatisée de Bois-d’Haine [i.e. Anne Louise 
Lateau]. Par Mgr***. Deuxieme édition suivie de La stigmatisée 


d’Oria [ie.—Palma]. Paris, 1872. 8vo, pp. 63. R 41829 
HAFED, Prince of Persia. WHafed, Prince of Persia: his experiences in 


earth-life and spirit-life, being spirit communications received through 
. . . David Duguid. .. . With an appendix containing communications 
from the spirit artists Ruisdal and Steen. Illustrated by fac-similes of 
. . . drawings and writings, the direct work of.the spirits. [Edited 


by H. Nisbet.] Second edition. London, 1876. 8vo, pp. xi, 580. 


. R 34444 
Hitt (J. Arthur) Psychical investigations: some _personally-observed 
proofs of survival. Loxdon, 1917. 8vo, pp. viii, 288. R 42083 


L’ANCRE (Pierre de) Tableav De L'Inconstance Des Mavvais Anges 
Et Demons. Ov Il Est Amplement traicté des Sorciers, & de la 
Sorcellerie. . . . Auec vn Discours contenant la Procedure faite par 
les Inquisiteurs d’Espagne & de Nauarre, a 53. Magiciens, Apostats, 
luifs & Sorciers, en la ville de Logrogne en Castille, aA 9. Nouembre, 
1610. En laquelle on voit combien Taneite de la lustice en France, 
est plus iuridiquement traicté. . . . Par Pierre De Lancre. . . . 
Reueu, corrigé, & augmenteé de plusieurs nouuelles obseruations, Arrests, 
& autres choses notables. [Ornament beneath ttle.] 4 Paris, Chez 
Nicolas Buon, rué sainct Tacques, a [enseigne de sainct Claude, & de 


2 Homme Sauuage. M.DCXIII . . . 4to, pp. [40], 590, [18]. 
R 


41649 

MILLER (Hugh Crichton) Hypnotism and disease: a plea for rational 
psychotherapy. . . . With an introduction by Charles Lloyd Tuckey. 

. . . London, 1912. 8vo, pp. 252. R 41572 


THOMPSON (Robert John) The proofs of life after death. A collation of 
opinions as to a future life by some of the world’s most eminent scientific 
men and thinkers. Compiled and edited by R. J. Thompson. London, 


[1902]. 8vo, pp. 365. R 41408 
140 PHILOSOPHY: PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 
ALIOTTA (Antonio) The idealistic reaction against science. . . . Trans- 

lated by Agnes McCaskill. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xxii, 483. 
R 41675 
LINDSAY (James) A philosophical system of theistic idealism. Eaindurgh 
and London, \9\7. 8vo, pp. xi, 530. R 42445 


150 PHILOSOPHY: MENTAL FACULTIES. 


MELLONE (Sydney Herbert) avd DRUMMOND (Margaret) Elements of 
psychology. . . . Third edition. Edinburgh and London, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. xxi, 481. R 42432 

STANLEY (Hiram Miner) An outline sketch: psychology for begi 
Chicago, 1899. 8vo, pp. 44. "> ulead R 36564 
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160 PHILOSOPHY: LOGIC. 
DEWEY (John) Essays in experimental logic. Chécago, [1916]. 8vo, pp. 
R 41694 


Vil, 
170 PHILOSOPHY: ETHICS. 


BARBOUR (George Freeland) A philosophical study of Christian ethics. 
. . . Edinburgh and London, \9\1. 8vo, pp. xiv, 440. R 40992 


BRATHWAIT (Richard) The English Gentleman: containing sundry ex- 
cellent Rules, or exquisite Observations, tending to Direction of every 
Gentleman, of selecter ranke and Qualitie ; How to demeane or accomo- 
date himselfe in the manage of publike or private affaires. The second 
Edition: revised, corrected and enlarged. . . . [Ornament keneath 
title]. London, Printed by Felix Kyngston, and are to be sold by 
Robert Bostocke at his. shop at the signe of the King’s head in Pauls 
Church yard. \633. 4to, pp. [22], 456, [4]. R 41611 

*.* There is also an engraved title page by R. Vaughan. — 
The leaf preceding the engraved title page, and explanatory of it, is wanting. 


BUDE (Guillaume) Gvlielmi Bvdzei Parisiensis, de Contemptu rerum for- 


tuitarum Libri Tres. [Printer’s device beneath title.] [Parvzs, 1525] 
Venundantur in officina Ascésiana. . . . 4to, ff. 57. R 41425°1 


—— es Latine Lingue flosculi ad operis. . . . Gulielmi Budei de reru 
fortuitay cotéptu, elucidationé, collecti. Quoru index & opis recognitio 
ad calcé apponetur. [By J. Tusanus and J. G. Casletanus.] [Printer’s 
device beneath title.] [Paris] @ Venundantur, vt opus ipsum, 
Badio. ({Colophon:] @ Sud prelo Ascéstano: quarto Nonas Maias. 


1526.) 4to, ff. 58, [4]. R 41425:2 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT for International Peace. . . . Year book for 
1915. Washington, [\915, etc]. 8vo. In progress. R 39396 


CHANET (Pierre) Considerations svr la Sagesse de Charron. En devx 
parties. . . . Seconde edition. Paris, 1644. 8vo, pp. 456. 
R 40204:2 


CHARRON (Pierre) Traicté De Sagesse, Composé par Pierre Charron. 
Plus quelques discours Chrestiens du mesme Autheur, qui ont esté 
trouuez apres son deceds. . . . Derniere Edition. [Ornament beneath 
title] [Edited by G. Michel de La Rochemaillet.] 4 Paris, Chez 
Robert Fevgé, au mont S. Hilaire, a PImage S. Sebastien, deuant le 
Puits-Certain, M.DC.XXV._ 8vo, pp. [10], 84 [error for 82]. 
R 40204:1 

* * The register of this volume commences with quire Ff. 
DICKINSON (Goldsworthy Lowes) The choice before us. London, 
[1917]. 8vo, pp. xi, 274. R 42444 


KEY (Ellen) War, peace, and the future: a consideration of nationalism 
d internationalism, and of the relation of women to war. . . . Trans- 
lated by Hildegard Norberg. New York and London, \916. 8vo, 
pp. x, 271. . R 41450 
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~ 170 PHILOSOPHY: ETHICS. 


MACKENZIE (Szv George) Lord Advocate. Moral gallantry. A dis- 
course, wherein the author endeavours to prove,.that point of honour 
(abstracting from all other tyes) obliges men to be vertuous. And that 
there is nothing so mean (or unworthy of a gentleman) as vice. azn- 


burgh, 1667. 8vo, pp. 136. R 41628 


Mora_ Essay. A moral essay, preferring solitude to publick employ- 
ment, and all its appanages; such as fame, command, riches, pleasures, 
conversation, . . . [By Sir G. Mackenzie.] aznburh, 1665. 8vo, 
pp. 8, 111 [error for 112]. R 41629 


More (Henry) Enchiridion ethicum, preecipua moralis philosophiz 
rudimenta complectens, illustrata ut plurimum veterum monumentis & ad 
probitatem vite perpetuo accommodata. . . . Editio nova: cui accessit 
auctoris epistola ad V.C. (quae apologiam complectitur pro Cartesio, 
quzeque introductionis loco esse poterit ad universam philosophiam Car- 


tesianam. ... ) Asstelodamt, 1679. \2mo, pp. 264. R 41864 


WALDSTEIN (Szr Charles) Aristodemocracy from the great war back to 
Moses, Christ, and Plato: an essay. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xviii, 


434. R 41108 
WHITTAKER (Thomas) The theory of abstract ethics. Camméridge, 1916. 
8Bvo, pp. viii, 126. R 41090 


190 PHILOSOPHY: MODERN. 
BERENGER (Laurent Pierre) Esprit de Mably et de Condillac, relative- 


ment a la morale et a la politique. , . . [With portraits.] Grenod/e, 
1789. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41844 
BOULTING (William) Giordano Bruno: his life, thought, and martyrdom. 
. . « London, [1916]. 8vo, pp. viii, 315. R 41313 
Ducros (Louis) Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Paris, 1908-17. 2 vols. 8vo. 
R 42134 


E De Genéve a |’Hermitage, 1712-57.—1908. 
2.] De Montmorency au Val de Travers, 1757-65.—1917. 


MASSON (Pierre Maurice) La religion de J. J. Rousseau. Pars, 1916. 
3 vols. 8vo. R 41538. 


1. La formation religieuse de Rousseau. - 
2. La “profession de foi’ de Jean-Jacques. 
3. Rousseau et la restauration religieuse. 


PERRONET (Vincent) A vindication of . . . Locke, from the charge of 
giving encouragement to scepticism and infidelity, and from several other 
mistakes and objections of the . . . author of The procedure, extent, and 
limits of human understanding [i.e. P. Browne, Bishop of Cork]. In six 
dialogues. Wherein is likewise enquired, whether . . . Locke's true 
opinion of the soul's immateriality was not mistaken by . . . Leibnitz. 


London, \736. 8vo, pp. 124. R 40122 
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190 PHILOSOPHY: MODERN. 


PERRONET (Vincent) A second vindication of . . . Locke, wherein his 
sentiments relating to personal identity are clear'd up from some mistakes 
of . . . Butler, in his dissertation on that subject. And the various 
objections rais'd against . . . Locke, by the . . . author of An enquiry 
into the nature of the human soul [i.e. Andrew Baxter] are consider’d. 
To which are added reflections on some passages of . . . Watts’s philo- 


sophical essays. London, 1738. 8vo, pp. 132. R 40989 
SANTAYANA (George) Egotism in German philosophy. London and 
Toronto, [1916]. 8vo, pp. 171. R 41503 


SCHOPENHAUER (Arthur) The art of literature : a series of essays. . . . 
Selected and translated, with a preface, by T. Bailey Saunders. . . . 
London, 1891. 8vo, pp. xiv, 149. R 42343 


—— On human nature: essays, partly posthumous, in ethics, and politics. 
. . . Selected and translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. . . . [Fourth 
edition.] London, 1910. 8vo, pp. 132. R 42345 


—w— Religion: a dialogue; and other essays. . . . Selected and, trans- 
lated by T. Bailey Saunders. . . . [Fifth edition] London, 1910. 
8vo, pp. 140. R 42342 


—w— Studies in pessimism: a series of essays. . . . Selected and trans- 
lated by T. Bailey Saunders. . . . Second edition. London, 1891. 
8vo, pp. 142. R 42346 


—— The wisdom of life: being the first part of A. Schopenhauer’s 
‘‘ Aphorismen zur Lebensweisheit”’". (Counsels and maxims: being the 
second part of A. Schopenhauer’s ‘“ Aphorismen zur Lebensweisheit ’’.) 
Translated by T. Bailey Saunders. . . . London, 1890-91. 2 vols. 
8vo. R 42344 


*,* Vol. | is of the second edition. 

SETH (Andrew) afterwards PATTISON (Andrew Seth Pringle-) Scottish 
philosophy. A comparison of the Scottish and German answers to 
Hume. . . . Fourth edition. [Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University 
of Edinburgh.] Zainburgh and London, \907. 8vo, pp. ieee . 


200 RELIGION: GENERAL. 
(CHRISTIAN REFORMER. The Christian reformer, or Unitarian magazine 
and review. . . . London, 1834-44. 11 vols. 8vo. R 38563 
—— New series. . . . London, 1845-63. 19 vols. 8vo. R 38563 
CULVERWELL (Nathaniel) An elegant and learned discourse of the light 
of nature, with several other treatises. . . . [Edited by W. Dillingham.] 


London, 1652. 2 pts. in | vol, 4to. R 4l 
—— Of the light of nature: a discourse. . . . Edited by John Brown. 
. . . With a critical essay on the discourse by John Cairns. . . . [With 
facsimile.] Edinburgh, 1857. 8vo, pp. lv, 298. R 41861 


34* 
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200 RELIGION : GENERAL. 
HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. Edited by Morris 


Jastrow. . . . Boston, [1913]-14. 2 vols. 8vo. 
4, Toy (C. H.) Introduction te the history of religions.—[191 3]. R 41528 
5. Peters (J. P.) The religion of the Hebrews.—1914. R 41529 
HARRIS (James Rendel) Picus, who is also Zeus. Cambridge, \916. 
8vo, pp. x, 76. . R 41524 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. The Harvard theological review. Volume 
VII. (Issued quarterly by the Faculty of Divinity in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.) Cambridge, Massachusetts, \914, etc. Bvo. In 
progress, R 36800 


JOHN, CHRYSOSTOM, Saznt, Patriarch of Constantinople. Codex 
Coxianus of the homilies of Chrysostom on Ephesians and his comment- 
ary on Galatians. [Now preserved in the Ridgway branch of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia.] (Introductory remarks. . . . Complete list 
of variant readings.) By W. L. Hemphill. Thesis presented to the 
faculty of the graduate school of the University of Pennsylvania in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Ph. D. [With facsimile.] 


Norwood, Mass., 1916. 8vo, pp. iii, 74. R 41015 
More (Henry), the Platonist, A collection of several philosophical 
writings of ...H. More. ... As namely: his Antidote against 


atheism. Appendix to the said antidote. Enthusiasmus triumphatus, 
Letters to Des-Cartes, &c. Immortality of the soul. Conjectura cab- 


balistica. The second edition ... enlarged. . . . London, 1662... 
Fol. R 41865 
—— The theological works of . . . H. More. . . . Containing an ex- 


planation of the grand mystery of godliness. An enquiry intothe mystery 
of iniquity. In two parts. A prophetical exposition of the epistles to 
the seven churches in Asia. A discourse of the grounds of faith in 
points of religion. An antidote against idolatry. An appendix to the 
Antidote against idolatry. To which are adjoin’'d some divine hymns. 
According to the author’s improvements in his Latin edition. [With 
portrait.] London, 1708. Fol. pp. xiv, 856. R 41866 


PARIS: Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des hautes 
études. Publiée sous les auspices du Ministére de I’instruction publique. 
Sciences philologiques et historiques. Pars, 1916. 8vo. Jn pro- 
LYESS. R 6658 

220. Havet (P. A. L.) Notes critiques sur Properce.—1916, 
—— Sciences religieuses. Paris, 1916. 8vo. Jn progress. 


R 7245 


se Amelineau (E.) Prolégomenes a l'étude de la religion égyptienne. Deuxieme partie. 


RENAN (Joseph Ernest) Ernest Renan—Henriette Renan. Lettres 
intimes 1842-1845; précédées de Ma soeur Henriette par E. Renan. 
Sixiéme édition. Paris, 1896. 8vo, pp. 408. R 41002 
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200 RELIGION: GENERAL. 


SAUNDERS (Kenneth James) Adventures of the Christian soul: being 
chapters in the psychology of religion. . . . With a preface by . . . 
W. R. Inge . . . Dean of St. Paul’s. Cambridge, 1916. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 145, R 41523 


SERTILLANGES (Antonin D. Gilbert) La philosophie morale de saint 
Thomas d’Aquin. [Collection Historique des Grands Philosophes.] 
Paris, 1916. 8vo, pp. ii, 592. R 41651 


TEXTS AND STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and patristic literature. 
Edited by J. Armitage Robinson. . . . Cambridge, 1911-16. 8vo, 


In progress. R 818 
_ 8, ii. Mishnah [Nezikin—Abodah Zarah]. The Mishna on idolatry, ‘Abodah Zara. 
Edited with translation, vocabulary and notes by W. A. L. Elmslie. . . —I911. 


8, iii. Bible—Apocrypha. The iodes of Solomon. [The English version of J. R. 
Harris.] Edited, with introduction and notes by J. H. Bernard. . . . Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns and Leighlin.—1912. 
ee iv. Connolly (R. H.) The so-called Egyptian church order, and derived documents.— 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. [Publications] London, 1916. 
8vo. lx progress. R 8015 
John, Bishop of Nikiouw. The chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu. Translated from 
Zotenberg’s Ethiopic text by R. H. Charles, . . . : 
TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY DOCUMENTS : a series of texts important for 
the study of Christian origins, by various authors. Under the joint 
editorship of . . . W.O.E. Oesterley . . . and...G.H. Box... 
London, 1916. 8vo. In progress. ~ R 41944 


Series 1. Palestinian Jewish texts, pre-rabbinic. 
2. Bible—Apocrypha. The wisdom of Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus). By W. O. E. 
Oesterley. . .. 
VATICAN: Library. Studietesti. [With facsimiles] Roma, 1911-15. 
4to. In progress. R 9655 


23. Bible-—Greek. Codex Zuqninensis rescriptus Veteris Testamenti. Texte grec des 

manuscrits Vatican syriaque 162 et Mus. Brit. additionel 14,665 édité avec introduction et notes 
ar E. Tisserant.—1911. 

24, 27. Franchi de’ Cavalieri (P.) Note agiografiche. Fascicolo 4° (5°).—1912-15. 

25. Tipucitus. M. Kpirov tov Mar(n Timovxe:tos sive librorum LX Basilicorum 
summarium. Libros I-XII Graece et Latine ediderunt C. Ferrini, J. Mercati. 

26. Vatican.—Basilica. Documenti e ricerche per la storia dell’ antica Basilica Vati- 
cana. I. T. Alpharani de Basilicae Vaticanae antiquissima et nova structura, Pubblicato 
per la prima volta con introduzione e note dal . . . M. Cerrati. . . 1914. 


220 BIBLE: TEXTS AND VERSIONS. 


BIBLE [Chuana].—Buka ea lipesalem tsa Davida, khosi le moperofeti mo 
Yeserelen. E e hetolecoen mo puon ea Secuana. [Translated by 


Robert Moffat.] London, 1841. 12mo, pp. 132. R 41973-2 


Kholagano enca ea Yesu Keresete, eo e lei moréna oa rona le 
morebuluki: e e hetolecoei mo puon ea Secuana. [Translated by 
Robert Moffat.] London, 1840. 12mo, pp. 497. R 41973°1 

«*» There is an autograph note by Robert Moffat on the fly-leaf at the beginning of the 
volume. 
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220 BIBLE: TEXTS AND VERSIONS. 


BIBLE [English].—The logia or sayings of the Master ; as spoken by Him; 
recovered in these days, as was foretold by Him. J. Todd Ferrier. 
(Published for the Order of the Cross, Paignton.) Bradford and 
London, [1916]. 8vo, pp. xiii, 402. R 41371 


BIBLE [French].—Abbés Glaire & Vigouroux. La Sainte Bible. 
Traduction approuvée 4 Rome par une commission d’examen nommeée 
par le souverain pontife. Nouvelle édition, avec introduction, notes 
complémentaires . . . concordances et variantes par F. Vigouroux. . . . 
Illustrations archéologiques d’apres les monuments de l’antiquité, par . . . 
Faucher-Gudin et Saint-Elme Gautier. . . . Paris, 1917. 5 vols. 
Bvo. | R 41475 


BIBLE [Irish].—n Diobta naomta ap na tappuinys na ceanstaib 
bunadupaca 50 Haoigilis. (Leadbaip. an Trean Tiomna, ap na 
Ocappuins ... an... Uttam Vevet . . . Cappos Cittemoipe 
A nepin.—dAn Tiomnsa Nusd... Aap na Cappuins ... pip... 
Ulam O”Domnuitt, Ayo Cappus Cuaim.) [Edited by Edward 
O'Reilly.] [Dudcin], 1830. 12mo, pp. 1574. R 40454 


BiBLE [ltalian}.—I Sette Salmi Della Penitentia Di David.  [Para- 
phrased by Pietro Aretino.] [Portrait beneath title.] ([Colophon :] 
Propevtia per Antonio Mazochi Cremonenese, & Nikordo a 
Tl.vét pw di Guccio da Cortona compagni, M.D.XXXVII.)  8vo, ff. 
[47]. R 41429 


BIBLE [Kachari].—Joanis rebiaba hamba gyrau-zyma. The gospel ac- 
cording to Saint John in the Cachari language. Translated by . . . J. 
G. Williams. . . . Shillong, 1905. 8vo, pp. 66. R 41753 


BIBLE [Kond].—Luka suvarta. _The gospel according to St. Luke in 
Kuvi-Kond. [Translated by F. V. P. Schulze.] /adras, 1916. 8vo, 
pp. 98. R 41787 


BiBLE [Naga].—Mathi kethu die kévi. The gospel according to 
Matthew in i se Naga. ‘Translated from the Greek with the 
revisers’ readings by . . . S. W. Rivenburg . . . and native assistants. 


Second edition. Kohima, 1904. 8vo, pp. 75. R 41750 


—— Mati ziluba otzy tazung. The gospel according to Matthew in 
Ao Naga. Translated . . . from ‘e Greek, Westcott and Hort’s 
text compared with the English revised version . . . and revised. . . 
by E. W. Clarke . . . and assistants. (3rd ed.) Shillong, 1906. 
8vo, pp. 75. R 41751 


—— Yohane ziluba otzy tazung. The gospel according to John in Ao. 
Naga. Translated . . . from the Greek, Westcott and Hort's text 
compared with the English revised version . . . and revised . . . by 
E. W. Clarke . . . and assistants, (2nd ed.) Shillong, 1906. 8vo, 
pp. 61. R 41752 
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220 BIBLE: TEXTS AND VERSIONS. : 
BIBLE [Tiddim].—Mate lai thiang tho, Tiddim kam. . The gospel of 
Matthew, Tiddim dialect. Rangoon, 1915. 8vo, pp. 78. R 41786 


*..” The title is taken from the wrapper. ° 


BIBLE [Apocrypha].—The odes and psalms of Solomon. Re-edited 
. . . by Rendel Harris and Alphonse Mingana. . . . With facsimile 
reproductions. [John Rylands Library.] Manchester, 1916.  4to. 

In progress R 41172 


Vol. 1: The Text w:th facsimile reproductions. 


220 BIBLE: GENERAL AIDS TO STUDY. 


ALLWORTHY (Thomas Bateson) Women in the apostolic church. A 
critical study of the evidence for the prominence of women in early 
Christianity. Cambridge, 1917. 8vo, pp. vi, 147. R 42288 

BUNYAN (John) Solomon’s temple spiritualized: or, gospel light fetched 
out of the temple at Jerusalem, to let us more easily into the glory of 
New Testament truths. . . . The twelfth edition. Géasgow, 1773. 
12mo, pp. 143. R 41336 

COMPANION. A companion to Biblical studies, being a revised and re- 
written edition of the Cambridge companion to the Bible. Edited by 


_W. Emery Barnes. . . . [With maps and plates.] Cambridge, 1916. 
8vo, pp. x, 677. R 41039 
HILL (Henry Erskine) Apocalyptic problems. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 275. R 41531 


MorcAN (William) The religion and theology of Paul. The Kerr 
lectures delivered in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, during 
session 1914-15. adinburgh, 1917. 8vo, pp. xi, 272. R 42290 


MOULTON (James Hope) From Egyptian rubbish-heaps: five popular 
lectures Loe New Testament, with a sermon, delivered at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, in August, 1914. London, [1916]. 8vo, PP. a 


NAVILLE (Edouard Henri) The text of the Old Testament... . The 
Schweich Lectures, 1915. [The British Academy.] London, 1916. 


8vo, pp. viii, 82. R 42371 
SELBIE (William Boothby) The nature and message of the Bible. Zon- 
don, [1916]. 8vo, pp. 175. R 41124 
STUDIA SINAITICA. [With facsimiles.] London, 1902-07. 4to. lx 
progress. R 6778 


11. Apocrypha Syriaca: the Prot-evangelium Jacobi and Transitus Mariae, with texts 
from the Septuagint, the Corn, the Peshitta, and from a Syriac hymn in a Syro-Arabic. 
palimpsest of the fifth and other centuries. Edited and translated by A. S. Lewis. . . . With 
an appendix of Palestinian Syriac texts from the Taylor-Schechter collection. —1902. ; 

2. Lewis (A. S.) and Gibson (M. D.) Forty-one facsimiles of dated Christian Arabic. 
manuscripts. ith text and English translation by A. S. Lewis... and M. D. Gibson. 
. . With introductory observations on Arabic calligraphy by . . . D. S. Margoliouth. . . - 


—1907 
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220 BIBLE: GENERAL AIDS TO STUDY. 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN zum Neuen Testament. Lezpzig, 1915. 8vo. Jn 
progress. R 33674 
7. Pott (A.) Das Hoffen im Neuen Testament in seiner Beziehung zum Glauben. 
ZEITSCHRIFT fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Beihefte. . . . 
Giessen, 1914. 8vo. Jn progress. ' R 5341 
27. Wellhausen (J.) Studien zur semitischen Philologie und Religionsgeschichte. J. 
Wellhausen zum siebzigsten Geburtstag . . . gewidwet von Freunden und Schilern, und . . . 
herausgegeben von K. Marti. . . —1914. 
220 BIBLE: COMMENTARIES. 


DopcsON (Edward Spencer) Metrical verses in Leicarragas Baskish New 


Testament, A.D. 1571, [7.2., 1915]. 4to, pp. 4. R 41352 
HorAE. Horae Semiticae. [With facsimiles] Cambridge, 1916. 
4to. In progress. R 10436 


11. Isho-‘dadh of Merv, Bishop of Hédhatté. The commentaries of Isho ‘dad of Merv. 

Bishop of Hadatha . . . in Syriac and English. Edited and translated by M. D. Gibson, 

. . . With an introduction by J. R. Harris. . . . Vol. V, parti. The epistles of Paul the 
Apostle in Syriac. (Vol. V, part ii. The epistles of Paul the Apostle in English.)—1916. 

THIRTLE (James William) The Lord's prayer: an interpretation critical 

and expository. London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xi, 287. R 41084 


MINGANA (Alphonse) Quelques mots sur les odes de Salomon. [Son- 
derabdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
und die Kunde des Urchristentums . . . 15 Jahrgang, 1914, Heft 3.] 
[Getssen, 1914.] 8vo, pp. 234-253. R 41605 


* * The title is taken from the wrapper. 


230 RELIGION : DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


GENERAL.—Box (George Herbert) The virgin birth of Jesus: a critical 
examination of the gospel narratives of the nativity, and other New 
Testament and early Christian evidence, and the alleged influence of 
heathen ideas. . . . With a foreword by the Lord Bishop of London 
fie. A. F. W. Ingram]. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xviii, 246. 

R 41314 


CALVIN (Jean) An Abridgement Of The Institvtion Of Christian Religion 
written by M. Ihon Caluin, WVherein Briefe And sound aunsvveres 
to the obiections of the aduersaries are set dovvne. By VVilliam 
Lawne. . . . Faithfullie translated out of Latine into English by Chris- 
topher Fetherstone. . . . [Printer’s device beneath title]: Jprinted 
at Edinburgh by Thomas Vautrollier, 1585. 8yvo, pp. [32], 398, 
[30}. R 41636 

CAMBRIDGE: University of. The elements of pain and conflict in human 
life, considered from a Christian point of view : being lectures delivered 
at the Cambridge Summer Meeting, 1916, by members of the university. 
[With prefatory note by V. H. Stanton] Cambridge, 1916. 8vo, pp. 
vi. 206. R 41403 
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230 RELIGION: DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


FLACHAIRE (Charles). La dévotion a la Vierge dans la littérature catho- 
lique au commencement du XVIIe siécle. . . . Publié par Alfred 
Rebellian. . . . Ouvrage couronné par I’'Académie francaise (Prix 
Thiers). [Extrait de la Revue de Ihistoire des religions, tome Ixxii, 


1915 et tome Ixxiii, 1916.] Paris, 1916. 8vo, pp. 174. R 41391 


GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE (R.) Dieu: son existence et sa nature. Solu- 
tion thomiste des antinomies agnostiques. . . . Paris, 1914. 8vo, pp. 


770. R 41652 


GLOVER (Terrot Reaveley) The Jesus of history. With a foreword by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury [i.e. R. T. Davidson.] London, 1917. 
8vo, pp. xv, 247. R 41873 


Gop. A Treatise of the Nature of God. . . . [By T. Morton.] [De- 
vice beneath title.] London, Printed by Tho. Creede for Robert Dexter, 
dwelling in Pauls Church-yard, at the signe-of the brazen Serpent, 
1599. 8vo, pp. [16], 239. R 41718 


HARRIS (James Rendel) Testimonies, by R. Harris with the assistance of 
Vacher Burch. Cambridge, 1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 41519 


HUSBAND (Richard Wellington) The prosecution of Jesus: its date, his- 


tory and legality. Princeton, 1916. 8vo, pp. vii, 302. R 41929 
~ QUICK (Oliver Chase) Essays in orthodoxy. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. 
xlii, 310. R 4199] 


RAVEN (Charles Earle) What think ye of Christ? Being lectures on the 
incarnation and its interpretation in terms of modern thought. Lozdon, 


1916. 8vo, pp. xxx, 250. R 41992 


SANDAY (William) Form and content in the Christian tradition : a friendly 
discussion between W. Sanday . . . and N. P. Williams. . . . London, 


1916. 8vo, pp. xv, 167. R 41567 
SPENS (William) Belief and practice. London, 1915. 8vo, pp. a ie 
STEWART (Alexander) The Croall Lectures for 1901-2. Creeds and 

churches: studies in symbolics. . . . With a memoir of the author [by 

Archibald R. S. Kennedy.] Edited by . . . John Morrison . . . 

[With portrait.] London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xvii, 280. R 41325 


Sroics. Religio stoici. With a friendly addresse to the phanaticks of 
all sects and sorts. [By Sir G. Mackenzie.] Hatnburgh, 1665. 8vo, 


pp. 144. R 41631 
N THEOLOGY. London, [1916]. 8vo. Jn progress. 
STUDIES | [1916] Bosbrd 


Forsyth (P. T.) The justification of God : lectures for war-time on a Christian theodicy. 
916.] 
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230 RELIGION: DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


TANQUEREY (Ad.) Brevior synopsis theologize dogmatice: ; auctore Ad- 
Tanquerey, cooperantibus E. M. Quévastre et L. Hébert. Editio altera- 


Rome, \914. 8vo, pp. xx, 680. R 40929 
TEMPLE (William) Mens creatrix: an essay. London, 1917. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 367. R 41592 


TERTULLIANUS (Quintus Septimius Florens) Q. Septimi Florentis Ter- 
tulliani apologeticus. The text of Oehler. Annotated, with an intro- 
duction, by John E. B. Mayor. . . . With a translation by Alex. 
Souter. . . . Cambridge, 1917. 8vo, pp. xx, 496. R 42299 


THURSTON: (Herbert) The stations of the cross. An account of their 
history and devotional purpose. [New impression.] [With plates.] 
London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. xu, 183 . . R 41994 


WILLIAMS (Arthur Lukyn) The Hebrew-Christian Messiah, or the pre- 
sentation of the Messiah to the Jews in the gospel according to St. 
Matthew : being twelve lectures delivered before the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn on the Foundation of Bishop Warburton in the years 
1911-15. . . . With an introductory note by the Bishop of Ely [Frederic 
Henry Chase]. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xxii, 424. R 41977 


ESCHATOLOGY.—JONES (Ebenezer Griffith) Faith and immortality ; 
a study of the Christian doctrine of the life to come. London, [1917]. 


8vo, pp. xvii, 338. R 41616 


240 RELIGION: DEVOTIONAL. 


BUNYAN (John) A discourse upon the pharisee and'the publicane. [With 
frontispiece.] London, 1685. 8vo, pp. 202. . R 41335 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. The Christian doctrine of health: a handbook 
on the relation of bodily to spiritual and moral health. By the author of 


‘Pro Christo et ecclesia”. . . . London, 1916. 8vo, pp. x. 197. 
R 41412 
IMBERT-GOURBEYRE (Antoine) La stigmatisation, l'extase divine et les 
miracles de Lourdes: réponse aux libre-penseurs. . . . Deuxieme 
édition augmentée d’un avant-propos. [With illustrations] Clermont- 
Ferrand, \898. 2 vols. 8vo. R 12804 
1. Les faits. 


2. Analyse et discussion. 
JONES (Rufus Matthew) The inner life. Mew York, 1916. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 194, R 41442 


* MACKENZIE (Sir George) Lord Advocate, R ey," = hoot 
don, 1695. 8vo, pp. 158. ae i eR 41630 
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250 RELIGION: HOMILETICS. 


DAVIDSON (Andrew Bruce) The called of God. . . . Edited by .. . 
J. A. Paterson. . . . With biographical introduction by A. Taylor 
Innes. . . . [With portraits.] Aazndurgh, 1902. 8vo, pp. vii, 336. 

R 34018 


GERARD (Pierre) A Preparation To The Most Holie Ministerie : 
Wherein is set downe the true meanes to be well prepared to the same, 
by an exact description, and consideration, of the necessitie, excellencie, 
difficultie, and great profit thereof; with the maruellous effects of the 
same: Also a liuely exhortation to all youth, to giue themselues to the 
studie thereof : and a confutation of the obiections which may be brought 
in any sort to touch the same. . . . Diuided into two Bookes. Written 
in French by Peter Gerard, and translated into English by N. B. [i.e. 
N. Becket]. . . . /mprinted at London by Thomas Creed, for Thomas 
Man, dwelling in Paternoster row, at the signe of the Talbot, \5{98. 
8vo, pp. [8], 328 R 42449 


MACKENNAL (Alexander) Christ's healing touch, and other sermons... . 
Second edition. Manchester, 1884. 8vo, pp. xiv, 289. R 41987 


260 RELIGION: CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND WORK. 


ALCUIN CLUB. Collections. London, 1916-17. 8vo. Jn progress. 
R 7955 


20. Exeter. The Edwardian 'inventories for the city and county of Exeter. Transcribed 
from the original documents . . . by B. F. Cresswell.—1916. 

21. Freestone (W. H.) The sacrament reserved : a survey of the practice of reserving the 
eucharist, with special reference to the communion of the sick, during the first twelve centuries. 


—1917. 


BENSON (Louis FitzGerald) The English hymn: its development and use 
in worship. [With frontispiece.] Lomdon, 1915. 8vo, pp. oy ie 


GOGUEL (Maurice) L’eucharistie des origines 4 Justin Martyr. Parts, 
1910. 8vo, pp. ix, 336. R 22262 


GUYET (Charles) Heortologia, sive de festis propriis locorum & ecclesi- 
arum. Opus novum . . . in quo propositis variis queestionibus investi- 
gatur . . . origo, ritus, ratioque omnis celebrandi quzecumque festa 
propria, adductis passim exemplis praecipuarum ecclesiarum. . . . Ac- 
cedit commentarius historicus et dogmaticus de dierum festorum celebra- 
tione, a Ludovico Thomassino . . . conscriptus. Vemediis, 1729. 2 


pts. in | vol. Fol. R 42195 


HENRY BRADSHAW SOCIETY. Founded in the year of our Lord 1890 
for the editing of rare liturgical tracts. [With facsimiles.] London, 
1917. 8vo. ln progress. R 6097 

51. Liturgies—Latin Rite. The Canterbury benedictional. British Museum, Harl. 
2892. Edited by R. M. Woolley. .. . 
32 
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260 RELIGION: CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND WORK. 


LITURGIES.—Church'of England. Leabhar na nurnaighe comhchoitchionn, 
agus mhiniostralachd na pacpameinteadh agus fleacoa 7 Deapgnait 
eile na heastaire, do reir usaide a neaslair Saranac adur Ciuonac 
soncuigte; maille ris an Trasitcaip no Psalmuibh Dhaibhi. .. . 


dt-Cuat, 1825. 8vo, pp. 478. R 40493 


LITURGIES.—Latin Rite. . . . Breviarium monasticum Pauli V. et Ur- 
bani VIII. ss. pontificum auctoritate recognitum pro omnibus sub regule 
ss. p.n. Benedicti militantibus. Auctum officiis novissime preeceptis vel 
concessis per ss. pont. et juxta sancitas leges revisum sub moderamine 
reverendissimi abbatis praesidis generalis congregationis Anglo-Bene- 
dictine. | (Supplementum- pro congregatione Anglo-Benedictina.) 
Mechlinie, \87\{-72]. 4 vols. 8vo. R 41827 


—— Breviarium monasticum Pauli V. et Urbani VIII. ss. pontificum 
auctoritate recognitum pro omnibus sub regula ss. patris nostri Benedicti 
militantibus, auctum officiis novissime preeceptis vel concessis per ss. pont. 
et juxta sancitas leges revisum sub moderamine reverendissimi abbatis 
preesidis generalis congregationis Anglo-Benedictine. . . . Mechlinie, 


1901. 4 vols. 8vo. R 41603 


—— Breviarium Romano-Seraphicum ad usum fratrum minorum Sancti 
Francisci Capuccinorum et monialium ejusdem ordinis auctoritate . . . 
Leonis Papze xiii recognitum et jussu . . . Bernardi ab Andermatt totius 
prefati ordinis ministri generalis editum. [With plates.] Rome, 1895. 
2 vols. 8vo. R 41660 


—-— Breviarium Romanum ex decreto ss. concilii Tridentini restitutum, 
S. Pii V. Pontif. Max. jussu editum, Clementis VIII, Urbani VIII, et 
Leonis XIII, auctoritate recognitum, cum officiis sanctorum novissime con- 
cessis, . . . Editio Tornacensis tertia post typicam. Zornact Nervi- 


orum, 1893. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41820 


—Kyriale, seu ordinarium missae, cum cantu Gregoriano ad exemplar 
editionis Vaticanae concinnatum. Romae, Tornact, 1905. 8vo, pp. 
87. . R 41826°1 . 
Kyriale, seu ordinarium missae juxta editionem Vaticanam a Soles- 
mensibus monachis in recentioris musicae notulas translatum et rhythmicis 
signis diligenter ornatum. Romae, Tornaci, 1909. 8vo, pp. 98. 

R 41824 


Missa pro defunctis et ordo exsequiarum, cum cantu Gregoriano ad 
exemplar editionis Vaticanae. Romae, Tornaci, 1907. 8vo, pp. 15. 
ay aa R 41826:2 
ite of ordinations according to the Roman pontifical, i 
ordinationum juxta Pontificale Romanum.) By . . ae S. M. Maer 
. . . New York, 1877. 8vo, pp. 107. R 41821 


—— The rite of marriage, the nuptial mass & the form of i 
without the mass. With an instruction by . . . Bidstac Bor ae 
1915. 8vo, pp. viii, 49. R 41828 
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260 RELIGION: CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND WORK. 


LITURGIES.—The service for the consecration of a church, in English and 
Latin, extracted from the Roman pontifical. Published by lawful author- 


ity. London, [n.d.]. 8vo, pp. 100. R 41823 
SOLOv’EV (Vladimir Sergyeevich) La Russie et l'église universelle. 
Deuxiéme édition. Parts, 1906. 8vo, pp. Ixvii, 336. R 42316 
STONE (Darwell) The reserved sacrament. [Handbooks of Catholic 
Faith and Practice.] London, 1917. 8vo, pp. 143. R 42154 


STUDIES. Studies in east Christian and Roman art. [With plates and 
illustrations.] [University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 12.] 


New York, 1914. 8vo. Jn progress. R 42439 
1. East Christian paintings in the Freer collection. By C. R. Morey . . .—1914. 

SWETE (Henry Barclay) The forgiveness of sins: a study in the apostles’ 

creed. . . . London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xiv, 197. R 41520 


TESNIERE (Albert) De la prédication de |’eucharistie. Introduction a la 
somme de la prédication eucharistique. Bruxelles, [1885]. 8vo, pp. 


76. R 41834 | 
THURSTON (Herbert) The pallium. [With illustrations.] [London ? 
1892 ?] 8vo, pp. 40. | R 41835 


** The title is taken from the caption. 

WORLD Missionary Conference, 1910. Christian literature in the mission 
field: a survey of the present situation made under the direction of the 
Continuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference, 1910. 
By John H. Ritson. . . . Edinburgh, 1910. 8vo, pp. viii, Pa ato) 


270 RELIGION: RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


GENERAL.—BASIL, Sazz¢, surnamed che Great, Archbishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, Etude historique et littéraire sur Saint Basile; suivie de 


I'Hexameron, traduit en francais. Par Eugene Fialon. . . . Ouvrage 
couronné par l’'Académie francaise. Deuxieme édition. Parzs, 1869. 
8vo, pp. 525. R 41710 


CAMPBELL (Reginald John) A spiritual pilgrimage. London, 1916. 8vo, 
pp. x, 339 R 41156 


CARPENTER (Joseph Estlin) Phases of early Christianity: six lectures. 
[American Lectures on the History of Religions.] New York and 
London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xvi, 449. R 41514 

CHANDLER (Samuel) The history of persecution, from the patriarchal 
age, to the reign of George Il. . . . A new edition. To which are 
added . . . Buchanan’s Notices of the present state of the Inquisition 
at Goa. Also, an appendix containing hints on the recent persecutions 
in the British empire; some circumstances relating to Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth’s bill; a circumstantial detail of the steps taken to obtain the 
new toleration act, with the act itself, and other important matter. By 
Charles Atmore. . . . [With portrait.] Hu//, 1813. 8vo, BP. 


520. 672 
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270 RELIGION: RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 
COULTON (George Gordon) Medieval studies. London, Bar pps 


vols. in 2. 8vo. 
Le The monastic legend. A criticism of Abbot Gasquet’s “ Henry VIII and he nti 


monasteries ".—| 
2. Guelf a Ghibelline. [Dante illustrations from the autobiography of Salimbene de 


Adamo.]—[190 


SF Go alicbes on the Franciscans. . . .—[1905.] 
4. The high ancestry of Puritanism. . . .—[1905.] 
5. Romanism and morals, [A criticism of an article by W. She oe [1905.] 
6. The truth about the monasteries. . . . [A criticism of R. H. Benson's “ The King’s 
Achievement ”.]—[1906.] 
. Religious education before the Reformation. . . .—[I 907.] 
8. Priests and people before the Reformation. . . . (Parish life in medizeval England. . 
[A pe of F. A. Gasquet's “ Parish life in medieeval England *”.])—[1907.] 
9. The failure of the friars. . . .—[1907. 


10. Monastic schools in the middle ages. . . —[1913.] 
DIDASKALEION : studi filologici di letteratura cristiana antica . . . 1912- 


(1915). Torino, [1912, etc]. 8vo. i progress. R 40552 
DOWNSIDE ABBEY. The Downside review . . . July, 1880, to July, 
1882 (e¢c.). [With plates.] London and Stratford-on-Avon, etc., 1882, 
etc., 8vo. In progress. R 41714 


—— An index to the writers and principal contents of the Downside 
review, volumes I-XXV, 1880-1906. Compiled by E. C. Leamzng- 
ton, 1907. 8vo, p. 50. R 41714 


EPHESUS, Council of, A.D. 449. Actes du brigandage d’Ephese. Tra- 
duction faite sur le texte syriaque contenu dans le manuscrit 14530 du 
Musée britannique par... Martin . . . Extrait de la Revue des 
sciences ecclesiastiques. Amzens, 1874. 8vo, pp. 182. R 41130 


HEFELE (Carl Joseph von) Bishop of Rottenburg. Histoire des conciles 
d’apres les documents originaux. . Nouvelle traduction francaise 
faite sur la deuxieme édition allemande corrigée et pees de notes 
critiques et bibliographiques par. . . . H. Leclercq. . . . Tome VII, 
deuxieme partie, Parts, 1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 39771 


ORCHARD (William Edwin) The outlook for religion. London, 1917. 
8vo, pp. 271. R 42107 


RIVINGTON (Luke) The appeal to history: a letter to the Bishop of 
Lincoln. London, 1893. 8vo, pp. 44. R 41839 


ROME: Church of. L’orbe cattolicoa Pio [X, pontefice ma | 
da Roma, 1848-1850. . Napoli, 1850. 2 vols. ka ie 


TRENT: Council of. rarest Tridentinum. _Diariorum, actorum, 
epistularum, tractatuum nova collectio. Edidit Societas Goerresiana 
promovendis inter Germanos Catholicos litterarum studiis, Fridurgi 
Brisgoviae, 1916. 4to. In progress. R 8231 

10. Epistularum pars prima, (Collegit edidit illustravit G. Buschbell.) —1916. 


WooDWaARD (Ernest Llewellyn) Christianity and nationalism in the later 
Roman empire. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. vii, 106. R 41328 
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MONASTIC ORDERS.—ANGELUS, @ S. Francisco [Richard Mason]. 
Certamen seraphicum provinciee Anglize pro sancta Dei ecclesia. In 
quo breviter declaratur, quomodo Fratres Minores Angli calamo & sanguine 
pro fide Christi sanctaque eius ecclesia certarunt. . . . [With portraits.] 


Duaci, \649. 4to, pp. 356. R 41493 


*,* There is also an engraved title-page. 


BENEDICTINES: American Cassinese Congregation. Declarationes in 
regulam S. ... Benedicti, seu statuta congregationis Americano- 


Cassinensis. [N.p.], 1893. 8vo, pp. 50. R 41320 


—— A Benedictine priory in the United States. [Subscribed H. 
Leonard Sargent.] [With frontispiece.] [Exeter printed, 1916.] 8vo, 
pp. 23. R 41713 


—— Regula sancti. . . . Benedicti, abbatis et monachorum patriarchae. 
Cum constitutionibus congregationis Beuronensis a s. sede approbatis. 
lussu . . . Placidi Wolter abbatis, dictae congregationis archiabbatis, 
typis mandata. Pragae, 1899. 8vo, pp. viii, 149. R 41318 


JORGENSEN (Johannes) Le livre de la route. Traduit du danois .. . 
par Teodor de Wyzewa. [Tenth edition.] [With plates] Parcs, 
1917. 8vo, pp. xxii, 248. R 41650 


—— Pélerinages franciscains. Traduits du danois avec l'autorisation de 
l'auteur par Teodor de Wyzewa. [With plates.] Parzs, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. x, 320. R 41601 


SuBiAco: Abbey of. Pax.Consuetudines et czeremoniee regularis observantize 
monasterii Sublacensis et venerabilis loci specus s. Benedicti in lucem 
edite per. . . . Leonem Allodi. . . . Sud/act, 1902. 8vo, pp. xii, 
81. R 41319 


THOMAS, de Celano. Sainte Claire d’Assise: sa vie et ses miracles. 
Racontés par Thomas de Celano et complétés par des récits tirés des 
chroniques de l’ordre des Mineurs et du proces de canonisation. 
Traduits, d’aprés un manuscrit italien du XVIe siecle, avec une intro- 
duction et des notes par Madeleine Havard de la Montagne. [With 
plates.] Paris, 1917. 8vo, pp. xxi, 248. R 42317 


ENGLAND.—CAMM (Bede) The martyr-monk of Manchester. . . . 
Ambrose Barlow . . . 1585-1641. [London, 191 .] 8vo, pp. 32. 
* .* The title is taken from the caption. R 41832 


CANTERBURY AND YORK SOCIETY. General editor... F. N. 
Davis . . . Canterbury and York series. London, [1913-]1915-16. 
Bvo. /n progress. R 11947 

19. Winchester, Diocese of. ME ae Johannis de Pontissara, episcopi haber 


A.D. MCCL.XXXII-MCCCIV. Transcribed and edited by C. Deedes, . . . Vol. I.— 
[1913-]15. 
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CHESHIRE. Historical sketches of Nonconformity in the county palatine of 
Chester. By various ministers and laymen in the county. With a map. 
[Edited by William Urwick.] London, Manchester, \864. 8vo, pp. 
Ixix, 504. R 41988 


EXETER, Diocese of. Monasticon dioecesis Exoniensis, being a collection 
of records and instruments illustrating the ancient conventual, collegiate, 
and eleemosynary foundations, in the counties of Cornwall and Devon, 
with historical notices, and a supplement, comprising a list of the dedica- 
tions of churches in the diocese, an amended edition of the taxation of 
Pope Nicholas, and an abstract of the chantry rolls. By George Oliver. 
. . . (Additional supplement. . . . With a map of the diocese, deaneries, 
and sites of religious houses. By G. Oliver. . . —Index nominum, 
locorum et rerum. By J. S. Attwood.) [With plates.] veer, 
1846-89. Fol. R 41702 


FERRAR ‘(Nicholas) Memoirs [by John Ferrar] of the life of ... 
N. Ferrar. By P. Peckard. . . . [With plates.] Cambridge, 1790. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 316. R 41614 


— Nicholas Ferrar: his household and his friends. Edited by .. . 
T. T. Carter... . [With portrait.] London, 1892. 8vo, pp. xxvi. 
331. R 41699 


The story books of Little Gidding: being the religious dialogues 
recited in the Great Room, 1631-2. From the original manuscript of 
N. Ferrar. With an introduction by E. Cruurys Sharland. [With 
plates.] London, 1899. 8vo, pp. lv, 291. R 41698 


HowortTH (S77 Henry Hoyle) The golden days of the early English 
‘ church from the arrival of Theodore to the death of Bede. . . . With 
illustrations, maps, tables, and appendices, London, 1917. 3 vols. 
Bvo. . R 42293 


ILLINGWORTH (John Richard) The life and work of J. R. Illingworth 
. - . as portrayed by his letters and illustrated by photographs. Edited 
by his wife Soy Louisa Illingworth], with a chapter by . . . Wilfrid 


Richmond. ith a preface by Charles Gore . . . Bishop of Oxford. 
. . . London, 1917. 8vo, pp. xii, 346. R 42362 
KLEIN (Arthur Jay) Intolerance in the reign of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England. London, 1917. 8vo, pp. xi, 218. R 42370 


MARSHALL (Emma) A haunt of ancient peace: memories of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar’s house at Little Gidding, and of his friends Dr. Donne and Mr. 
George Herbert: a story. . . . With illustrations by T. Hamilton 
Crawford. . . . London, 1897. 8vo, pp. vi, 353. R 41697 
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Mirror. The Mirror of Martyrs. In A Short View liuely expressing 
the force of their Faith, the feruency of their Loue, the wisedome of 
their Sayings, the patience of their Suffrings, &c. With their Prayers 
and preparation for their last farewell. Whereunto is added two godly 
Letters written by M. Bradford, full of sweet consolation for all such as 
are afflicted in conscience. . . . [By C. Cotton] Az London. @ 
Printed by T, P. (t.e. T. Purfoot) for Io. Budge, and are to be sold at his 
Shop at the great South doore of S. Paules, and at Brittaines Bursse. 
An. 1615. 12mo, pp. [22], 432, [20]. R 41612 


RUSSELL (George William Erskine) Arthur Stanton. A memoir. . . . 
With portraits and . . . illustrations. London, 1917. 8vo, pp. nite 
R 4158 


TURNER (Francis) successively Bishop of Rochester and of Ely. Brief 
memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar . . . founder of a Protestant religious 
establishment at Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire; collected from a 
narrative by . . . Turner, formerly Bishop of Ely; now edited with 
additions and biographical notices by some of . . . Ferrar’s contem- 
poraries. By a clergyman of the Established Church fie. T. M. 
Macdonogh]. &rzsto/, 1829. 8vo, pp. vii, 248. R 41696 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Notes and documents relating to Westminster 
Abbey. Cambridge, 1916. 8vo. In progress, R 18087 


5. The monks of Westminster: being a register of the brethren of the convent from the 
time of the Confessor to the dissolution, with lists of the obedientiaries and an introduction. 
By E. H. Pearce... . 


IRELAND.—CUSACK (Mary Frances) The life of Saint Patrick, apostle 
of Ireland. (The tripartite life of Saint Patrick. . . . Translated from 
the original Irish [of Saint Evin] by W.M. Hennessy... .) [With 


illustrations.] London, 1871. 4to, pp. xii, 656. R 42411 
* * There is also an engraved title-page. : 


SCOTLAND.—ScoTT (Hew) Fasti ecclesize Scoticanee: the succession ~ 
of ministers in the Church of Scotland from the Reformation. . . . New 
edition, revised and continued to the present time under the super- 
intendence of a committee appointed by the General Assembly. Zazn- | 


burgh, \9\7. 8vo. In progress. R 38761 
2. Synods of Merse and Teviotdale, Dumfries and Galloway.—1917. 


AFRICA.—LIVINGSTONE (William P.) Mary Slessor of Calabar, pioneer 


missionary. . . . Seventh edition. [With maps and plates.] London, 
1916. 8vo, pp. xi, 347. R 41346 


. CHINA—.SAEKI (P.) The Nestorian monument in China. With an 
introductory note by Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil and a preface by 
... A.H. Sayce. [With plates] London, 1916. 8vo, BPs iE 


ICHARD (Timothy) Forty-five years in China: reminiscences. . . . With 
; sa arg London, {\1916.] 8vo, pp. 384. R 41516 
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FRANCE.—BREMOND (Henri) Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux 
en France depuis la fin des guerres de religion jusqu’anos jours. [With 
plates.| Paris, 1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 40231 

2. L'invasion mystique, 1590-1620.—1916. 

EDOUARD, Abbé, pseud. [i.e. Armand Biron] _Fontevrault et ses monu- 
ments; ou, histoire de cette royale abbaye depuis sa fondation jusqu’a 
sa suppression, 1100-1793, ornée de . . . gravures et des armoiries des 


abbesses. . . . Paris, 1873-74. 2 vols. 8vo.  - R 22195 


RENAUDET (A.) Préréforme et humanisme a Paris pendant les premieres 
guerres d'ltalie, 1494-1517. [Bibliothéque de l'Institut Francais de 
Florence. Série 1. Tome 6.] Parts, 1916. 8vo, pp. xlviii, ie bs 


VALOIS (Joseph Marie Noél) La France et le grand schisme d’occident 
Paris, 1896-1902. 4 vols. 8vo. R 14756 


ITALY.—FAURE (Gabriel Auguste) Au pays de saint Francois d’Assise. 
[Aquarelles de P. Vignal.] Grenod/e, 1916. 4to, pp. 112. R 41457 


FLORENCE. Reale istituto di studi superiori pratici e di perfezionamento 
. . . Fonti di storia fiorentina. Roma, 1913. 8vo. Jn progress. 


R 33803 
1, Le carte del monastero di S. Maria in Firenze (Badia). Edito da L. Schiaparelli 

con la collaborazione di F. Baldasseroni e di R. Ciasca. 
NETHERLANDS.—APELDOORN (Lambertus Johannes van) De kerkelijke 
goederen in Friesland: beschrijving van de ontwikkeling van het recht 
omtrent de kerkelijke goederen in Friesland tot 1795. [i.] | Proefschrift 
ter verkrijging van den graad van Doctor in de Rechtswetenschap aan 
de Rijks-Universiteit te Utrecht op gezag van den Rector-Magnificus 
. . » Ernst Cohen . . . volgens besluit van den Senaat der Universiteit 
tegen de bedenkingen van de Faculteit der Rechtsgeleerdheid te verde- 
digen op vrijdag 5 November, 1915. . . . Leeuwarden, 1915. 8vo. 
In progress. R 40953 


BEKA (Joannes de) loannes de Beka . . . et Wilhelmus Heda . . . de 


episcopis Ultraiectinis. Recogniti et notis historicis illustrati ab Arn. 


Buchelio. . . . Accedunt Lamb. Hortensii . . . secessionum Ultraiec- 
tinarum libri, et Siffridi Petri . . . appendix ad historiam Ultrajectinam. 
[With map.] U/trazect?, 1643. 3 pts. in | vol. Fol. R 42024 


*,* The title-page is engraved. 


VELTENAAR (Cornelis) Het kerkelijk leven der Gereformeerden in den 
Briel tot 1816. Proefschrift ter verkrijging van den graad van doctor 
in de godgeleerdheid aan de Rijks-Universiteit te Utrecht, op gezag van 
den Rector-Magnificus H. Snellen . . . volgens besluit van den Senaat 
der Universiteit tegen de bedenkingen van de Faculteit der Godgeleerd- 
heid te verdedigen, op Woensdag 23 Juni, 1915, des namiddags te 4 
uur, door C. Veltenaar. . . . [With frontispiece.] Amsterdam, 1915. 
8vo, pp. 481. R 40957 
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POLAND.—BERGA (A.) Un prédicateur de la, cour de Pologne sous 
Sigismund Ill. Pierre Skarga, 1536-1612. Etude sur la Pologne du 
XVIe siécle et le protestantisme polonais. Paris,1916. 8vo, pp. xvi, 
376. R 41816 


SPAIN.—ESCUELA espanola en Roma. Obras. [With plates.] 1/aa- 
rid, 1915. I vol. 8vo. R 40297 


Spain. El cénclave de 1774 4 1775: accidn de las cortes catdlicas en la supresién de la 
Compania de Jestis segun documentos espanoles. Por E. Pacheco y de Leyva. . . . 


PEY ORDEIX (S.) Historia critica de san Ignacio de Loyola. . . . Estudio 
analitico de la vida e historia del santo fundador de la compania hecho 
directamente sobre los documentos de los archivos nacionales y.extran- 
jeros, especialmente de los secretos del Vaticano, de la Inquisicion y de 
la compania. . . . [With illustrations] Madrid, [1916]. 8vo. Jn 
progress. R 41643 


Hs Su juventud. 
280 RELIGION: CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


PRIMITIVE.—SOCIETAS Regia Scientiarum, [Berlin.] Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. Herausgegeben 
von der Kirchenvater-Commission der Konigl. Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. . . . Leipzig, 1915. 8vo. Jn progress. 

R 4939 
25. Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia in Cyrus. Epiphanius (Ancoratus und Pan- 
arion). Herausgegeben . . . Von K. Holl. . . —1915. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC.—CATHOLIC RECORD SOCIETY. Publications. 

London, \916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 10892 
20. Lancashire Registers. III. Northern part. Edited by J. P. Smith.—1916. 


—— ROME, Church of. Encyclical letter, ‘‘ Pascendi gregis” of . . . 
Pius X. . . . Pope on the doctrines of the modernists. Offcial trans- 
lation. . . . London, [1907]. 8vo, pp. ii, 69. R 41838 


ANGLICAN.—FLOYER (John Kestell) studies in the history of English 
church endowments. London, 1917. 8vo, pp. viii, 128. R 41707 


—— HUMPHREY (William) The divine teacher. A letter to a friend. 
With a preface in reply to No. 3 of the ‘‘ English Church defence tracts,” 
entitled ‘‘ Papal infallibility’ [subscribed; H. P. L. and W. B., i.e. H. 
P. Liddon and W. Bright]. . . . Third edition. London, 1876. 8vo, 
pp. xxii, 71. R 41825 


—— NORTHCOTE (James Spencer) The fourfold difficulty of Anglican- 
ism: or, the Church of England tested by the Nicene creed. In a series 
of letters by ... J. S. Northcote. . . . Second edition, London, 


1891. 8vo, pp. vii, 100. R 41836 
METHODISTS.—CALVINISTIC Methodist Historical Society. Cylch- 
grawn Cymdeithas Hanes y Methodistiaid Calfinaidd.. .. The... 
transactions of the Calvinistic Methodist Historical Society. . . . Cardiff, 
1916. 8vo. Jn progress. R 39832 
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METHODISTS.— WESLEY (John) Letters of J. Wesley: a selection of 
important and new letters. With introductions and biographical notes by 
George Eayrs. . . . With a chapter on Wesley, his times, and work 
by . . . Augustine Birrell. . . . A portrait of Wesley and letters in 
facsimile. London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xxxix, 509. R 41120 


PRESBYTERIANS.—GORDON (John) of Glencat. Memoirs of J. 
Gordon . . . who was thirteen years in the Scots College at Paris, 
amongst the secular clergy. Wherein the absurdities and delusions of 
Popery are laid open, the history of Baianism, Jansenism, and the Con- 
stitution Unigenitus, impartially related, and the infallibility of the Romish 
church is confuted. With an appendix, containing some short but full 
answers to any question that can be proposed by a Papist. To which 
is prefix'd, a testimonial from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, of the author's 
renouncing Popery, and embracing the Protestant religion; as also a 
letter of protection from the Lord Chief Justice Clerk at Edinburgh to 
the author. . . . [With plates.] London, 1733. 12mo, pp. 11, 132. 

R 41670 


SWEDENBORGIANS.—SPALDING (John Howard) The kingdom of 
heaven as seen by Swedenborg. . . . London, 1916. 8vo, pp. vi, 348. 
R 41101 


FRIENDS.—FRIENDS, Society of: North Carolina. Friends in North 
Carolina during the American War 186] to 1865. Reprinted from the 
American narrative by John Bellows. Gloucester, 1894. 8vo, pp. 23. 

R 41359 


*,.* The title is taken from the wrapper. 


— — FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL SociETy. Friends’ Historical Society : 
[Journal Supplements]. Zondon, 1908. 8vo. Jn progress. R 10063 


7. Wedmore (E. T.) Thomas ae . . . With notes by N. Penney. Illustrated by 


portrait, and . . . drawings by . . . Pole. 


HUGUENOTS.—HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF LONDON. The publica- 
tions of the Huguenot Society of London. . . . London, 1916. 8vo. 
In progress, R 4919 


23. London. The registers of the French Church, Threadneedle Street. Volume IV. 
Edited by T. C. Colyer-Fergusson. . . . are olume 


MINOR SECTS.—VALERA (Cipriano de) Los dos tratados Del papa, i 
De la misa, escritos por C. D. Valera; i por él publicados primero el a. 
1588, luego el a. 1599: ahora fielmente reimpresos. . . . (Enjambre 
de los falsos milagros, i ilusiones del Demonio, con que Maria de la 
Visitazion, priora de la Anunziada de Lisboa, engano a mui muchos: i 
de como fue descubierta i condenada aio de 1588). [Edited by Luis 
de Usoz y Rio.] [Reformistas Antiguos Espafoles, 6.] [Madrid ?| 
1851. 8vo, pp. 610. R 40486 
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BARTH (Marie Etienne Auguste) Quarante ans d'Indianisme. (Euvres de 
A. Barth. Recueillies a "occasion de son quatre-vingtiéme anniversaire. 
[With portrait.] Parzs, 1914. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41382 


1. Les religions de I'Inde et Bulletins des religions de I’Inde, 1880-85. 
2. Bulletins des religions de I'Inde, 1889-1902. 


MyTHoLocy. The mythology of all races . . . Louis Herbert Gray 
. editor. George Foot Moore . .. consulting editor. [With 
plates and illustrations.]| Boston, 1916. 8vo. Jz progress. R 41799 
1. Greek and Roman. By W. S. Fox 
6. Indian. By A. B. Keith. ; Iranian. “By A. J. Carnoy. . . .—1917. 
9. Oceanic. By R. B. Dixon. . 
10. North RGAE. By H. B. Alexander.“ . 

GREEK AND ROMAN.—HARRIS (James Rendel) The ascent of Olym- 
pus. [Four lectures delivered in the John Rylands Library, 1915- pee 
[With plates.] Manchester, 1917. 8vo, pp. vii, 140. R 41715 

[The cult of Dionysos. The cult of Apollo. The cult of Artemis. The cult of 
Aphrodite.] 

PRELLER (Ludwig) Romische Mythologie. . . . Dritte Auflage von H. 

Jordan. Berlin, 1881-83. 2 vols. 8vo. R 34771 


HINDUISM, ETC.—COOMARASWAMY (Ananda K.) Buddha and the 
gospel of Buddhism. . With illustrations . . . by Abanindro Nath 
Tagore... & Nanda’ Lal Bose and... - reproductions ... from 
photographs. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. viii, 369. R 41348 


INDIA. Drie oude Portugeesche verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme. 
Toegelicht en vertaald door W. Caland en A. A. Fokker. Verhande- 
lingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. 
Afdeeling Letterkunde. Nieuwe reeks. Deel XVI. No. 2. Amster- 
dam, \915. 4to, pp. viii, 216. R 40950 


JAIN LITERATURE SociETy. [Publications.] [With folding tables.] 
Cambridge, 1916. 8vo. In progress. R 41095 


yessens (J.) Outlines of Jainism. . . . Edited, with preliminary note, by F. W. Thomas.— 
LIACRE-DE SAINT-FIRMIN ( ) Madame. Médecine et légendes 
bouddhiques de I'Inde. Paris, 1916. 8vo, pp. 120. R 41383 
MILA RASsPA. Mgur-Hbum, or songs of Mi-la-ras-pa. . Edited by 
Satis Chandra ig te Vidyabhusana. . . (Translated by 
Dousamdap Kazi... . ) Darjeeling, and Calcutta, 1912-14. 2 vols. 
in|. 8vo. R 41265 


—— Translation of the seventh Bag of Jetsun Kahbum, biographical 
history of Jetsin Mila-Repa. . . . Edited by Dousamdap Kazi. . 
Calcutta, 1914. 8vo, pp. 51. R 41264 


NoBLE (Margaret E.) Religion and dharma. . . . With a preface by S. 
K. Ratcliffe. London, 1915. 8vo, pp. x, 156. R 41091 
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SARKAR (Benoy Kumar) The folk-element in Hindu culture. A contri- 
bution to socio-religious studies in Hindu folk-institutions. By B. K. 
Sarkar . . . assisted by Hemendra K. Rakshit. . . . London, 1917. 
8vo, pp. xx, 312. R 42204 


So-SOR-THAR-PA. So-sor-thar-pa, or the code of moral and monastic 
discipline of the Buddhists of Tibet. Edited by . . . Satis Chandra 
Acharyya Vidyabhusana. . . . [Tibetan.] Ca/cutta, 1912. 8vo, pp. 
19, (56). R 41738 


JUDAISM.—JEWs. Zionism and the Jewish future. By various writers. 
Edited by H. Sacher. With... maps... . London, 1916. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 252. R 40734 


MARGOLIOUTH (Moses) The Jews in Great Britain: being a series of 
six lectures, delivered in the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, on the an- 
tiquities of the Jews in England. . . . London, 1846. 8vo, pp. ees 


MISHNAH. Die Mischna: Text, Ubersetzung und ausfihrliche Erklarung. 
Mit eingehenden geschichtlichen und sprachlichen Einleitungen. . . . 
Herausgegeben von. . . G. Beer . . . und . . . O. Holtzmann. . 


Giessen, 1912-14. 10 vols. 8vo. R 30871 

1. Zeraim. 

i. Berakot. Gebete. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von . . . O. Holtzmann. 
ae — 1912. 

ii, Pea. Vom Ackerwinkel. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von... W. 
Bauer. . . .—1914. 

iv. Kilajim. Verbotene Mischgattungen. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von 
... K. Albrecht. . . .—1914, 

ix. Challa. Teighebe. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von . . . K. Albrecht. 

. 1913. 

2. Moed. 

a Pesachim. Ostern. . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von. ...G. Beer. . . . 

v. Joma. Der Verschnungstag. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von... J. 
Meinhold. . . .—1913. 

viii. Rosch ha-schana. Neujahr. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von . . . P. 
Fiebig. . . .—1914. 

4. Nezikin. 


i. Babaiqgamma, “ Erste Pforte” des Civilrechts. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang 
von... W. Windfuhr. . . —1913. 


x. Horajot. Entscheidungen. . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang von... W. - 
Windfuhr. . . .—1914. 

5. Quodaschim. 

x. Middot. Von den Massen des Tempels, . . . Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang 
von. . . O. Holtzmann. . . .—1913. 


MOHAMMEDANISM.—CASANOVA (Paul) Mohammed et la fin du 
monde ; étude critique sur |’islam primitif. Pars, 1911 [-13]. 2 pts. 


8vo. R 41580 


HURGRONJE (Christian Snouck) Mohammedanism : lectures on its origin, 
its religious and political growth, and its present state. [American 
Lectures on the History of Religions. Series of 1914-15.) Mew York 
and London, \916. 8vo, pp. xi, 184. R 41518 
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290 RELIGION: NON-CHRISTIAN. 


MINGANA (Alphonse) The transmission of the Kur’an. . . . Reprinted 
from the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1915- 
16. Manchester, 1916. 8vo, pp. 25-47. R 40995 

* * The title is taken from the wrapper. 


TISDALL (William Saint Clair) The original sources of the Qur’an. .. . 
[With frontispiece.] London, 1905. 8vo, pp. 287. R 41069 
MINOR RELIGIONS.—MACBAIN (Alexander) Celtic mythology and 
religion ; with chapters upon Druid circles and Celtic burial. . . . With 
introductory chapters and notes by .. . W. J. Watson. . . . [With 
plates.] Str/ing, 1917. 8vo, pp. xviii, 252. R 42300 


RINKES (Douwe Adolf) Abdoerracef van Singkel. Bijdrage tot de 
kennis van de mystiek op Sumatra en Java. Academisch proefschrift 
ter verkrijging van den graad van doctor in de Taal-en Letterkunde v/d 
O-I. Archipel, aan de Rijks-universiteit te Leiden, op gezag van den 
Rector-Magnificus Dr. J. Kluijver . . . voor de Faculteit te verdedigen 
op Donderdag den 14¢en October, 1909, des namiddags te 4 ure, door 
D. A. Rinkes. . . . Heerenveen, 1909. 8vo, pp. x, 144. R 40948 

SARKAR (B. K.) Chinese religion through Hindu eyes: a study in the 
tendencies of Asiatic mentality. . . . With an introduction by Wu 
Ting-Fang. . . . Shanghai, 1916. 8vo, pp. xxxii, 331. R 41574 


300 SOCIOLOGY : GENERAL. 
BOSANQUET (Bernard) Social and international ideals: being studies in 
patriotism. London, 1917. 8vo, pp. ix, 325. R 42443 
COMPETITION. Competition: a study in human motive... By John 


Harvey, J. St. G. C. Heath, Malcolm Spencer, William Temple, H. 
G. Wood. [The Collegium.] London, 1917. 8vo, pp. xvii, 232. 


R 42291 
Leist (Burkard Wilhelm) Alt-arisches Jus gentium. /ena, 1889. 8vo, 
pp. xiv, 623. R 40787 
PEASE (Edward R.) The history of the Fabian Society... . With 
. .. illustrations, London, 1916. 8vo, pp. 288. R 41343 
VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT fiir Social und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Lezpzig, 
1903, etc. 8vo. In progress. R 36434 
1, etc. Herausgegeben von... S. Bauer. . . G. von Below... L. M. Hartmann 

. Redaktionssekretar .. . K. Kaser... . 


320 SOCIOLOGY: POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BARNES (Barnabe). [Ornament above title.] Fovre Bookes of Offices: 
Enabling ae esi for the speciall seruice of all good Princes and 
Policies. Made and deuised by Barnabe Barnes. [Printer’s device 
beneath title] London Printed at the charges of George Bishop, T. 
Adams, and C. Burbie. 1606. ([Colophon :] /mprinted at London 


by Adam Islip, \606. [Woodcut beneath colophon.]) Fol., pp. [18], 
210. R 41174 
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320 SOCIOLOGY: POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


CHAUVIRE (Roger) Jean Bodin, auteur de la “ République”. Paris, 
1914. 8vo, pp. 543. R 41136 , 


CONSTANT DE REBECQUE (Henri Benjamin de) Cours de politique con- 
stitutionnelle ; ou, collection des ouvrages publiés sur le gouvernement 
représentatif par B. Constant. Avec une introduction et des notes par 
. . . Edouard Laboulaye . . . Deuxiéme édition. [Economistes & 
Publicistes Contemporains.] Parts, 1872. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41711 


—— Cours de politique constitutionnelle. . . . Nouvelle édition, mise 
en ordre et precédée d'une introduction par . . . J. P. Pages. . 


Paris, 1836. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41810 
DucuitT (Léon) L’état, le droit objectif et la loi positive. [Extrait de la 
Revue generale du droit.] Pavzs, 1901. 8vo, pp. 20. R 40894 
HOLDICH (Sr Thomas Hungerford) Political frontiers and boundary 
making. London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xi, 307. R 41310 


MACDONALD (Allan John Smith) Trade politics and Christianity in 
Africa and the east. . ... With an introduction by Sir Harry Johnston, 
G.C.M.G, . . . London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xxi, 295. R 42114 


WALLIS (Wilson Dallam) Individual initiative and social compulsion. 
. . . A thesis presented to the faculty and trustees of the University on 
[sic] Pennsylvania in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, June, 1915. [Reprinted from the American 
Anthropologist, vol. 17.] Lancaster, Pa. 1915. 8vo, pp. 647-55. 

R 41014 


WERGELAND (Agnes Mathilde) Slavery in Germanic society during 
the middle ages. [With preface by J. F. Jameson.] Chzcago, [1916]. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 158. R 41179 

WILSON (Thomas Woodrow) President of the United States of America, 
Congressional government: a study of the American constitution. Zon- 
don, 1914. 8vo, pp. xvi, 344. R 42297 

The state: elements of historical and practical politics. . . . Re- 


vised edition. With introduction by Oscar Browning. . . . London, 
[1899]. 8vo, pp. xxxv, 656. R 42287 


330 SOCIOLOGY: POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


GENERAL : CANNAN (Edwin) A history of the theories of production 
and distribution in English political economy from 1776 to 1848. 
Second edition. . . . London, 1903. 8vo, pp. xiii, 422. R 42307 

COHEN (Julius Henry) Law and order in industry. Fi , i 

y Mew York, 1916. 8vo, pp. xviii, 292. i. aie *R 41086 

GEBHARD (Hannes) Co-operation in Finland. . . . Edited by Lionel 
Smith-Gordon. . . . With a map. London, 1916. Bribe sit 190. 

R 41568 
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330 SOCIOLOGY: POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


NICHOLLS (Szr George) A history of the English poor law in connec- 
tion with the state of the country and the condition of the people . . . 
[A.D. 924-A.D. 1898]. Re-issue of the new edition containing the re- 
visions made by the author and a biography by H. G. Willink. . . . 
(Vol. 3. By Thomas Mackay.) [With portrait.] London, 1904. 
3 vols. 8vo. R 42301 


Nourse (Edwin G.) Agricultural economics: a selection of materials 
in which economic principles are applied to the practice of agriculture. 


{With illustrations] C/zcago, [1916]. 8vo, pp. xxv, 896. R 41805 


SCHLOESSER (Henry Herman) and CLARK (William*Smith) The legal 
position of trade unions. . . . Second edition. London, 1913. 8vo, 


pp. xliv, 268, R 42305 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR.—ESTEY (J. A.). Revolutionary syndicalism: 
an exposition and a criticism. . . . With an introduction by L. Lovell 


Price . . . London, 1913. 8vo, pp. xxxu, 212. R 42304 


SOCIALISM.—HUuBBARD (Nicolas Gustave Ad.). Saint-Simon, sa vie 
et ses travaux. . . . Suivi de fragments des plus célébres écrits de 
Saint-Simon. [Bibliotheque des Sciences Morales et Politiques.] avs, 
1857. 8vo, pp. 316. R 36100 


JANET (Paul Alexandre René) Saint-Simon et le saint-simonisme. . . . 
Cours professé a I’'Ecole des Sciences Politiques. [Bibliotheque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine.} Paris, 1878. 8vo, pp. wi, I7I. 


R 36099 
FINANCE.—Hiccs (Henry) The financial system of the United 
Kingdom. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. x, 218. R 41116 


PROTECTION.—DAWSON (William Harbutt) Protection in Germany. 
A history of German fiscal policy during the nineteenth century. [Pro- 
tection in Various Countries.| London, 1904.  8vo, Reger 


340 SOCIOLOGY: LAW. 
GENERAL: AUSTIN (John) The student’s edition. Lectures on juris- 


prudence; or the philosophy of positive law. . . . Abridged from 
the larger work for the use of students by Robert Campbell. . . . 
London, 1875. 8vo, pp. xxxix, 504. R 40844 


BRYCE (James)| Viscount Bryce. Legal studies in the University of 
Oxford : a valedictory lecture delivered before the University, June 10, 


1893. London, 1893. 8vo, pp. 35. R 40904 
DicBy (Kenelm Edward) An introduction to the history of the law of 
real eres With original authorities. . . . Fourth edition, Oxford, 


1892. 8vo,8pp. xiv, 446. R 40806 
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340 SOCIOLOGY: LAW. 


Dopp (William) Thoughts in prison : in five parts, viz. The imprisonment. 
The retrospect. Public punishment. The trial. Futurity. . . . To 
which are added, his last prayer, written in the night before his death ; 
the convict’s address to his unhappy brethren [by S. Johnson, with 
additions by W. Dodd]: and other miscellaneous pieces. With an 
account of the author, and a list of his works. . . . The third edition. 


. . . [With portrait.] London, 1789. 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 208. R 39959 
EsMEIN (Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel) afterwards (Adhémar) Le 


serment promissoire dans le droit canonique. [Extrait de la Nouvelle 


revue de droit francais et étranger.] Paris, 1888. 8vo, pp. 71. 
R 40891 


FINCH (Gerard Brown) Legal education: its aim and method. [An 
inaugural lecture delivered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, Oct. 16th, 
1885.] London, [1886]. 8vo, pp. 16. R 40906 

** The title is taken from the wrapper. 

GROOT (Hugo de) Le droit de la guerre et de la paix. . . . Nouvelle 
traduction, par Jean Barbeyrac. . . . Avec les notes de l’auteur meme, 
qui n’avoient point encore paru en francois; & de nouvelles notes du 
traducteur. [With portrait] 4 Amsterdam, 1724. 2 vols. 4to. 


R 42255 

HOLLAND (Thomas Erskine) The elements of jurisprudence. . . .- 
Twelfth edition. Oxford, 1916. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 458. R 41855 
INTERNATIONAL.—BATY (Thomas) International law. London, 1909. 
8vo, pp. ix, 364. R 40842 


FABIAN SOCIETY. International government: two reports by L. S. 
Woolf. Prepared for the F abian research department, together with 
a project by a Fabian committee for a supernational authority that will 


prevent war. London, [1916]. 8vo, pp. 259. R 40944 


HAGUE.—The Hague arbitration cases: compromis and awards with 
maps in cases decided under the provisions of the Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and 1907 for the pacific settlement of international disputes and 
texts of the Conventions. By George Grafton Wilson. . . . Boston 
and London, 1915. 8vo, pp. x, 525. R 40036 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN.—BACON (Charles W.) The American 
plan of government : the constitution of the United States as interpreted 
by accepted authorities. By C. W. Bacon, . . . assisted by Franklyn 
S. Morse. . . . With an introduction by George Gordon Battle. . . . 
New York and London, \916. 8vo, pp. xxi, 474. R 41513 


ENGLAND. A digest of English civil law. By Edward Jenks .. - 
editor, W. M. Geldart...R. W. Lee. cf W. Ss. Pees 
... J.C. Miles. . . . London, 1905-14. 9 vols. 8vo. R 40855 


1. General. By E. Jenks.—1905. 
rte os i: contract. By R. W. Lee. 2 vols.—1906-7. 

. lii, Law of quasi-contract and tort. By J.C. Miles. 2 vols.—1 E 
3, Law of property. By E. Jenks. 4 vols.—19] 1-14. ta 
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340 SOCIOLOGY: LAW. 


ENGLAND. Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen. In der Ursprache mit Ueber- 
setzung, Erlauterungen und einem antiquarischen Glossar, herausgegeben 
von . . . Reinhold Schmid . . . Zweite, vollig umgearbeitete und 


vermehrte Auflage. Lezpzig, 1858. 8vo, pp. Ixxxiti, 680. R 40829 


HALE (Szv Matthew) Lord Chief Justice of England. The history of 
the common law of England, and an analysis of the civil part of the law. 


. . . The sixth edition, with additional notes . . . and some account 
of the life of the author, by Charles Runnington. . . . London, 1820. 
2 parts in | vol. 8vo. R 40781 
HOLMES (Oliver Wendell) ie Younger. The common law. London, 
1881. 8vo, pp. xvi, 422. R 40783 


MAITLAND (Frederic William) English law and the renaissance: the 
Rede lecture for 1901, with some notes. Cambridge, 1901. 8vo, pp. 
98. 


R 40766 

MOYLE (John Baron) . . . The contract of sale in the civil law ; with refer- 
ences to the laws of England, Scotland, and France. Oxford, 1892. 
8vo, pp. xiii, 271. R 40769 


REEVES (John) History of the English law, from the time of the Saxons, 
to the end of the reign of Philip and Mary (to the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth). . . . The third edition. . . . London, 1814-29. 5 vols. 
8vo. R 40857 


** Vol. 5 is of the first edition. 


RICHARD, of Ely, Bishop of London. De necessariis observantiis scac- 


carii dialogus, commonly called Dialogus de scaccario. . . . Edited by 
Arthur Hughes, C. G. Crump and C. Johnson. Oxford, 1902. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 250. R 38718 


WILSON (S27 Roland Knyvet) Bart, History of modern English law. 
[Historical Handbooks.] London, 1875. 8vo, pp. xvi, 306. R 40822 


FOREIGN.—BLUNTSCHLI (Johann Caspar) Deutsches Privatrecht. . . 
Dritte durch Aufnahme des Handels-und Wechselrechts erweiterte 


Auflage, besorgt von . . . Felix Dahn. . . . Miinchen, 1864. 8vo, 
pp. xxxi, 775. R 40846 
BRISSAUD (Jean Baptiste) Manuel d'histoire du droit privé a l'usage des 
étudiants en licence et en doctorat. . . . Ouvrage couronné par |’Aca- 
démie des sciences morales et politiques. Prix Koénigswarter. Parts, 
1908. 8vo, pp. 916. R 40830 
BRISSON (Barnabe) Barnabee Brissonii . . . de verborum que ad jus per- 


tinent significatione libri XIX ; jam ita aucti ut absolutissimum in Corpus 

juris civilis indicem preestare queant ex analectis Jo. Ottonis Taboris . . 

editi plurimisque novis accessionibus locupletati a Jo. Christiano Ittero. . . . 

Lipsi@, \72\. Fol, pp. 1143. R 42252 
33 
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340 SOCIOLOGY: LAW. 


BRONCHORST (Everardus) E. Bronchorst . . . in titulum Digestorum de 
diversis regulis juris antiqui enarrationes. Editio postrema, prioribus 
emendatior. Lugd. Batavor, 1641. 12 mo, pp. 355. R 42266 


BRUNNER (Heinrich) Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. . . . Zweite Auflage. 
[Systematisches Handbuch der Deutschen Rechtswissenschaft. 2, 1.1.] 


Leipzig, 1906. 8vo. In progress. R 40868 
-—— Grundziige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte. ... . Vierte Auflage- 
Leipzig, 1910. 8vo, pp. vii, 336. R 40831 


BUCKLAND (William Warwick) Elementary principles of the Roman 
private law. Cambridge, 1912. 8vo, pp. vin, 419. R 40838 


— — Equity in Roman law: lectures delivered in the University of 
London, at the request of the Faculty of Laws. London, 1911. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 136. R 40834 


CARPZOV (Benedict) she Younger. Benedicti Carpzovii . . . jurispru- 
dentia forensis Romano-Saxonica, secundum ordinem constitutionum. . . . 
Augusti Electoris Saxon, in partes quatuor divisa, rerum et queestionum 
in id preesertim Saxonico . . . occurrentium, et in dicasterio sep- 

temvirali Saxonico . . . definitiones judiciales . . . exhibens, revisa ab 

Andrea Mylio. . . . Editio novissima. . . . Lipste & Francofurti, 

1684. Fol., pp. 1492. R 41687 


*.” There is also an engraved title-page. 


—— Practicee nove imperialis Saxonice rerum criminalium pars! (-III) 
. . . Editio octava, ab . . . mendis . . . vindicata. .. . Witteberge, 


1684. 3 vols. in 1. Fol. R 41687 


CHAISEMARTIN (A.) Proverbes et maximes du droit germanique étudiés 
en eux-mémes et dans leurs rapports avec le droit francais. Paris, 1891. 


8vo, pp. xxx, 585. R 40794 
CLARK (Edwin Charles) History of Roman private law. Cambridge, 
1906-14. 3 vols. 8vo. R 40841 


1. Sources. 
2. Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 


COHN, afterwards CONRAT (Max) Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur 
des rémischen Rechts im friheren Mittelalter. Leipzig, 1889. | vol. 


8vo. R 40847 
*,” No more published. 


COLLINET (Paul) Etudes historiques sur le droit de Justinien. . . . 2 
1912. 8vo. Jn progress. R 40867 


aiad a asike gees de l'oouvre législative de Justinien et les destinées des institutions 
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CuQ (Edouard) Les institutions juridiques des Romains envisagées dans 
leurs rapports avec l'état social et avec les progrés de la jurisprudence. 
Preface par J. E. Labbe. . . . Paris, 1902-04. 2 vols. 8vo. 

R 40859 
1. L’ancien droit. (Seconde édition . . . refondue.)—1904. 
2. Le droit classique et le droit du Bas-Empire.—1902. 
—— Manuel des institutions juridiques des Romains. Paris, 1917. 


8vo, pp. viii, 938. R 42135 


EICHHORN (Carl Friedrich) Deutsche Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte. . . . 
Fiinfte verbesserte Ausgabe. Gdttingen, 1843-44. 4 vols. 8vo. 
R 40864 


ESMEIN (Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel) afterwards (Adhémar) Cours 
elémentaire d'histoire du droit francais, a l'usage des étudiants de 
premiere année. . . . Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie des sciences 
morales et politiques. Neuvieme édition. . . . Paris, 1908. 8vo, pp. 


vii, 828. R 40792 
—— Meéelanges d'histoire du droit et de critique. Droit romain. Par‘s, 
1886. 8vo, pp. ii, 420. R 40809 
—— Précis élémentaire de l'histoire du droit francais de 1789 a 1814. 
Revolution, consulat & empire. . . . Paris, 1908. 8vo, pp. Acco 
3 


EUROPE. A general survey of events, sources, persons, & movements in 
continental legal history. By various European authors. [Edited by 
J. H. Wigmore.] [With maps.] [Continental Legal History Series 1.] 
London, \912. 8vo, pp. liti, 754. R 40810 


FAVRE (Antoine) Antonii Fabri. . . . Rationalia In Primam Et Secvndam 
(Tertiam) Partem Pandectarvm. . . . (A. Fabri . . . Rationalivm In 
Titvlos Nonnvilos . . . Qvartee & Qvintee partis Pandectarvm Ap- 
pendix. . . .) Geneva, 1526-31. 6 vols. in 4. Fol. R 42239 


FERRETTUS (Aemilius) Magni Aéemyl. Ferretti . . . Opera, quee haberi 
vnguam potuerunt, omnia. Qvibys Continentvr, Tam Que, dum Rome, 
Avenioni, & Valentiz profiteretur, auditoribus suis publice dictauit : 
quam que, dum viueret, ipse edidit: Hac Serie I. Notee in IV. Libros 
Institutionum lustiniani. II. Preelectiones in preecipuos Pandectarum 
Libros. III. Preelectiones in preecipuos Codicis Titulos. IV. Trac- 
tatus de Mora, & Responsa LX. . . . Nvnc Vero Ex Ipsius Auctoris 
Recognitione . . . edita. . . . Cum Vita Auctoris. . . . [Printer’s 
device beneath imprint.] 1598. Francofurti, Ex Oficina M, Zach- 
avie Palthenit, sumtibus Tone Rhodit. 4 pts. in | vol. 4to. aoe 


FERRIERES (Jacques) luris tractatus varii lacobi Ferrer . . . Annei 
Ferrerii . e tia & industria in lucem editi. Zo/os@, 1652. pare 


362. 
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FLACH (Jacques Geoffroi) Etudes critiques sur l'histoire du droit romain 


au moyen age, avec textes inédits. Paris, 1890. 8vo, pp. 336. 
R 40807 


— — La bonorum possessio sous les empereurs romains depuis le com- 
mencement du Ile siécle jusqu’a Justinien exclusivement. Pavzs, 1870. 


8vo, pp. 180. R 40814 


Galus, the Jurist, Gaii institutionum iuris civilis commentari quattuor ; 
or, elements of Roman law. . . . With a translation and commentary 
by Edward Poste. . . . Third edition, revised and enlarged. Oxford, 
1890. 8vo, pp. xvii, 685. R 40804 


GIRARD (Paul Frédéric) Manuel élémentaire de droit romain. . . . Ouvrage 
couronné par |’Academie des sciences morales. et politiques. . . .Qua- 
trieme édition, revue et augmentée. Paris, 1906. 8vo, pp. xvi, 1115. 


R 40803 


—— Meélanges de droit romain. avis, 1912. 8vo. Jn progress. 
R 40856 


1. Histoire des sources. 


—— Textes de droit romain. Publiés et annotes par P. F. Girard. . . . 
Troisieme édition revue et augmentée. Paris, 1903. 8vo, pp. xv, 857. 


R 40802 


GLASSON (Ernest Désiré) Etude sur Gaius et sur quelques difficultés rela- 
tives aux sources du droit romain. . . . Nouvelle édition, completement 


refondue. Paris, 1885. 8vo, pp. 333. R 40813 


*.* This copy is interleaved. 


GOVEANUS (Antonius) Antoni Goveani ... Opera. Qve Ciuilis 
Disciplinee claustra continent & referant. na cum Summarijs & notis 
ad vniuscuiusque legis interpretationem. Et indice. . . . [Printer’s 
device beneath title.] Lugduni, Ex Officina Vincentit, M.D.XCIX. 
8vo, pp. [4], 907, [15]: R 42272 


GRAVINA (Giovanni Vincenzo) Jani Vinc. Gravine . .. opera quae 
extant omnia, in tres tomos divisa. [Edited by.J. B. Mencke.] (Lzfsie, 
1717.) 4to, pp. 715. R 40881 


HAENEL (Gustav) Corpus legum ab imperatoribus Romanis ante lustinia- 
num latarum, quae extra constitutionum codices supersunt. Accedunt 
res ab imperatoribus gestae, quibus Romani iuris historia et imperii status 
illustratur. Ex monumentis et scriptoribus Graecis Latinisque collegit, 
ad temporis rationem disposuit, indicibus, qui codices quoque compre- 
hendunt, constitutionum, rerum, personarum, locorum instruxit . 


G. Haenel. . . . Lipstae, 1857[-60]. 2 pts. in I vol. 4to. a 


R 40884 


HARRIS (Seymour Frederick) The elements of Roman law summarized. 
A concise digest of the matter contained in the Institutes of Gaius and 
Justinian. . . . London, 1875. 8vo, pp. xi, 204. R 40805 
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KARLOWA (Otto) Romische Rechtsgeschichte. . . . Leipzig, 1885. 8vo. 
R 40879 

1. Staatsrecht und Rechtsquellen. 
KELKE (William Henry Hastings) An epitome of Roman law... . 
[Students’ Epitomes, 3.] London, 1901. 8vo, pp. vi, 268. R 40778 


Kipp (Theodor) Geschichte der Quellen des rémischen Rechts . . . Dritte 
vermehrte . . . Auflage. Lezpzig, 1909. 8vo, pp. viii, 189 
R 40790* 


KOENIGSWARTER (Louis Jean) Histoire de l’organisation de la famille en 
France depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a nos jours. Mémoire 
couronné par l'Institut, Académie des sciences morales et politiques. 


. . . Paris, 1851. 8vo, pp. viii, 371. R 40801 
KUNTZE (Johannes Emil) Cursus des romischen Rechts. Lehrbuch der 


Institutionem sowie der ausseren und inneren Rechtsgeschichte. (Excurse 
uber romisches Recht. Hiilfsbuch fiir academische Privatstudien im 
Gebiet der Institutionem sowie der ausseren und inneren Rechtsgeschichte. ) 


. . . Zweite Auflage. Lezpzig, 1879-80. 2 vols. 8vo. R 40799 


LEFEBVRE (Charles) Cours de doctorat sur l'histoire du droit matrimonial 
francais. Paris, 1906-08. 2 vols. 8vo. R 40789 
Introduction générale.— 1906. 
Le droit des gens mari¢és.—1908. 


LEHR (Paul Ernest) Traité élémentaire de droit civil germanique: Alle- 


magne et Autriche. Paris, 1892. 2 vols. 8vo. R 40773 
LEIST (Burkard Wilhelm) Graeco-italische Rechtsgeschichte. _/ena, 1884. 
8vo, pp. xviii, 769. R 40763 


MAASSEN (Friedrich) Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des 
canonischen Rechts im Abendlande bis zum Ausgange des Mittelalters. 
. . . Zur Ausfithrung wissenschaftlicher Reisen und Vorarbeiten ist das 
Unternehmen auf Grund des Beschlusses der kais. Academie der 
Wissenschaften vom 28. December 1865 unterstiitzt durch die Savigny- 
Stiftung. Gratz, 1870 [1871]. 1 vol. 8vo. R 40764 


MARAN (Guillaume de) Paratitla in XLII priores Digestorum libros. . . . 
[Edited by Raymond de Maran.] [With portrait] Zolose and 
Parisiis, 1661. Fol., pp. 961. R 42243 

MARCIANO (Marcello) Opera legalia posthuma . . . M. Marciani. . . . 
Nunc primum in lucem edita cum summariis & indice. . . . [Edited by 
Giovanni Francesco Marciano.] Veapolz, 1680. 5 pts.in I vol. Fol. 

R 42250 

MENDOZA (Ferdinandus de) Domini Ferdinandi A Mendoga, disputation- 
um luris ciuilis, in difficiliores leges ff. de Pactis. Libri Tres. 
Philippvm II, Hispanize, Siciliae, & vtriusque Indiz, Regem Catholicum. 
Compluti, Ex Typographia, Ferdinandi Ramirez, Anno 1586. Feol., 
pp.: [4], 763 [error for 759], [I]. R 42259 

*,* Title within woodcut border. 
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MENOCHIUS (Jacobus) Iacobi Menochii . . . De Adipiscenda, Retinenda, 
Et Recvperanda Possessione . . . Commentaria. Nunc denuo ab ipso 
auctore ... recognita . . . Accesservnt Responsa. Cavsae Finariensis 
A Multis Italiae celeberrimis Iurisconsultorum Collegijs reddita, eodem 
auctore edita. Adiecta sunt Summaria, Indicesq3. . . . Coloniae 
Agrippinae, Apvd Toannem Gymnicum, Svb Monocerote, Anno 


M.D.LXXXVII 2 pts. in I vol. Fol. R 42234-2 


—— lacobi Menochii . , . De Arbitrariis Ivdicvm Qvaestionibvs Et 
Cavsis, Libri Dvo, Varia . . . eruditione referti, & omnibus, iudicia 
preesertim exercentibus, oppido quam necessarij. . . . Nunc demum 
multis in locis restituti . . . hacq3 omnium postrema auctoris recognitione, 
multarum rerum auctione illustrati . . . quas his notis [ ] inclusimus. 
Accessit Praeterea Libro Secvndo Centvria Qvinta . . . Adiecta sunt 
Summaria, Indicesq3 duo copiosi. . . . [Printer’s device beneath title.} 
Coloniae Agrippinae, Apvd Toannem Gymnicum, Svb Monocerote, 
Anno M.D.LXXXVII. . . . Fol., pp. [24], 649 [error for 646], [120]. 

R 42234 
MITTEIS (Ludwig) Romisches'Privatrecht bis auf die Zeit Diokletians. 


[Systematisches Handbuch der Deutschen {Rechtswissenschaft. |. vi.] 
Leipzig, 1908. 1 vol. 8vo. 


1. Grundbegriffe und Lehre von den juristischen Personen. R 40872 
MODDERMAN (W.) Die Reception des romischen Rechts . . . Autorisirte 
bersetzung mit Zusatzen herausgegeben von . . . Karl Schulz. . ... 
Jena [Leipzig printed], 1875. 8vo, pp. vi, 128. R 40765 
MOMMSEN (Theodor) Le droit pénal romain. . . . Traduit de |’allemand 
... par J. Duquesne. . . . Tome deuxiéme (-troisieme). [Manuel 

des Antiquités Romaines, 18, 19.] Pars, 1907. 2 vols. 8vo. 
R 40875 


PADELLETTI (Guido) Lehrbuch der romischen Rechtsgeschichte . . . 
Deutsche Ausgabe. Mit Ricksichtnahme auf das deutsche Universitats- 
studium besorgt von Franz von Holtzendorff. Bertin, 1879. 8vo, pp. 
xu, 458. R 40774 


PHILLIPS (Georg) Grundsitze des gemeinen deutschen Privatrechts mit 
Einschluss des Lehnrechts . . . Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Berdin, - 
1846. 2 vols. 8vyo. R 40775 


RIVIER (Alphonse Pierre Octave) Introduction historique au droit romain: 
manuel-programme pour servir aux cours universitaires et a l'étude privée 
comprenant une chrestomathie élémentaire et quelques linéaments d'histoire 
littéraire et biographique. . . . Bruxelles, 1872. 8vo, pp. vii, 580. 

R 40845 


Rosy (Henry John) An introduction to the study of Justinian’s Digest, 
containing an account of its composition and of the jurists used or referred 
to therein. Cambridge, 1886. 8vo, pp. cclxxix. R 40825 
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ROME. Arnoldi Vinnii . . . in quatuor libros Institutionum imperialium 
commentarius academicus & forensis. [With text.] Jo. Gottl. Heineccius 
. recensuit et preefationem notulasque adjecit. Lugdunt Batavorum, 


1726. 4to, pp. 908. R 42245 


—— Codicis Dn. Ivstiniani Sacratiss. Principis Ex Repetita Preelectione 
Libri XII. ex fide antiq. exemplarium, quoad fieri potuit, a Greg. 
Haloandro diligentissime purgati recognitig. Adiecta Svnt Operi Haec. 
Summulae queedam Nouellarum constitutionum lustiniani principis quas 
Authenticas uulgus appellat, sparsim per IX. Codicis libros a posteris 
insertee. Excerpta constitutionum Friderichi Imperatoris, quee sub certis 
alioqui titulis codici leguntur apposita. [Printer’s device beneath title.] 
Bastleae Apod Io, Hervagivm Anno M.XLI... . Fol., pp. [28], 
685 [error for 695], [I]. R 42241 


—— The Institutes of Justinian. Translated into English, with an index, 
by J. B. Moyle. . . . Fifth edition. Oxford, 1913. 8vo, pp. viii, 220. 
R 40605 

—— Johannis Friderici Bockelmanni . . . compendium institutionum 
Ces. Justiniani. Sive elementa juris civilis in brevem & facilem ordinem 
redacta. Lugduni Batav., 1679. 12mo, pp. 316. R 42267 


* .* There is also an engraved title-page. 


SAVIGNY (Friedrich Carl von) Histoire du droit romain au moyen age. . . . 
Traduite de l’allemand sur la derniere édition, et précédée d'une notice 


sur la vie et les écrits de |’auteur par . . . Charles Guenoux. . . . 
Paris, 1839. 4 vols. in 3. 8vo. R 40866 
—— System des heutigen romischen Rechts. Zer/in, 1840. 2 vols. 
8vo. R 40865 
—— Traité de droit romain. . . . Traduit de l’allemand par . . . Ch. 
Guenoux. . . . Paris, 1840-41. 2 vols. 8vo. R 40849 
—— Vermischte Schriften. er/in, 1850. 5 vols. 8vo. R 40862 
SCHLOSSMANN (Siegmund) Diei natalis . . . Guilelmi Il, imperatoris 


regis, faustissima sollemnia quorum laetitiam oratio a professore publico 
ordinario Ernesto Siemerling habenda interpretabitur die xxvii mensis 
Januarii MCMIV. in magna aula universitatis . . . celebranda indicunt 
rector et consistorium academicum Universitatis Christianae Albertinae 
Kiliensis. Inest: S. Schlossmann dissertatio patrio sermone scripta De 
in iure cessione et mancipatione. ?/iae, 1904. 8vo, pp. 79. R 40870 


SCHULTE (Johann Friedrich von) Die Geschichte der Quellen und 
Literatur des canonischen Rechts von Gratian bis auf die Gegenwart. 


Stuttgart, 1875-80. 4 vols. in 3. 8vo. R 40853 


SERAFINI (Filippo) Istituzioni di diritto romano comparato al diritto civile 
patrio. Quinta edizione riveduta e notevolmente aumentata. /7renze, 


1892. 1 vol. 8vo. R 40848 
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SHEARWOOD (Joseph Alexander) Roman law examination guide ; con- 
taining an historical sketch, tables, an analysis, and examination questions 
and answers, selected chiefly from recent Bar examinations. Designed 
for the Bar and other law examinations. . . . Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. London, 1910. 8vo, pp. 197. 


SociETE DE LEGISLATION COMPAREE. Annuaire de legislation fran- 
caise. Publié par la Société de législation comparée. Contenant le texte 


des principales lois votées en France en 1892 (-1895). Douzieme 
(-quinziéme) année. Paris, 1893-96. 4 vols.in2. 8vo. R 40882 
SOHM (Rudolph) The Institutes of Roman law. . . . Translated, from the 
fourth edition of the German, by James Crawford Ledlie. . . . With 
an introdiactory essay by Erwin Grueber. . . . Oxford, 1892. 8vo, 
pp. xxxv, 520. R 40832 
STINTZING (Roderich von) Geschichte der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft. 
[Vol. 2. Edited by Ernst Landsberg.] [Geschichte der Wissenschaf- 
ten in Deutschland. Neuere Zeit. 18.] iinchen and Leipzig, \880- 
84. 2 vols. 8vo. R 40876 


STOBBE (Johann Ernst Otto) Geschichte der deutschen Rechtsquellen. 
Bearbeitet von O. Stobbe. Lezpzzg, 1860-64. 2 vols. 8vo. R 40854 


TARDIF (Adolphe Francois Lucien) Histoire des sources du droit frangais : 


origines romaines’ Paris, 1890. 8vo, pp. v, 527. R 40820 
TROPLONG (Raymond Théodore) De I’influence du Christianisme sur le 
droit civil des Romains. Paris, 1843. 8vo, pp. 368. R 40819 


VILOSA (Rafael de) Tractatus de fugitivis ad explicationem Claudii Try- 
phonini in |. Fugitiuus 225. D. de verbo sign. Nunc secundo in 
lucem prodit ab auctore varijs capitulis auctus, & aliquibus dissertationibus 
ad praxim valde vtilibus exornatus. Veapol/z, 1674. 2 pts. in | vol. 
Fol. R 42248 


WARNKENIG (Leopold August) azd STEIN (Lorenz von) Franzésische 
Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte von L. A. Warnkcenig und L. Stein (Th. 
A. Warnkcenig). (Mit . . . Geschichtskarten.) Base/, 1846-48. 
3 vols. 8vo. R 40863 


1. Franzésische Staatsgeschichte von L. A. Warnkcenig.—1846, 
2. Geschichte der Rechtsquellen und des Privatrechts von L, A. Warnkcenig und T. A. 
Warnkcenig.— 1848 


3, Geschichte des franzdsischen Strafrechts und des Processes von L. Stein.— 1846. 
WILHELM (A.) Examen de premiére (deuxiéme) année, premiére partie. 
Le droit romain résumé en tableaux synoptiques. . . . Paris, 1889-[90]. 


2 vols. 8vo. R 40880 


1. Septieme édition, revue et augmentée de notes explicatives.— 1889. 
2. Cinquiéme édition, revue et augmentée de notes explicatives.—[1890]. 


WILLIS (Walter Addington) Willis and Oliver’s Roman law examination 
guide for bar and university. Questions and answers. Third edition, 
partly rewritten. By David T. Oliver . . . and W. Nalder Williams, 
. . . London, 1910. 8vo, pp. x, 392, 20. R 40823 
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MUNRO (William Bennett) Principles and methods: of municipal adminis- 
tration. Vew York, 1916. 8vo, pp. xi, 491. R 41115 


PRATT (Edwin A.) The rise of rail-power in war and conquest, 1833- 
1914. With a bibliography. London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xii, 405. oo 
R 423 


SANDERSON (T. J. Cobden-) The city planned. Reprinted from the 
Westminster Gazette, 27 October, 1910. [Subscribed: T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson.] [Hammersmith], Doves Press, [1910]. 8vo. R 41377 

370 SOCIOLOGY: EDUCATION. 


GENERAL.—CAMPAGNAC (Ernest Trafford) Converging paths. Cam- 


bridge, 1916. 8vo, pp. vi, 113. R 41522 
Eppy (G. Sherwood) The students of Asia. . . . With foreword by the 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.C.S.I. . . . (British edition. Edited for 
the United Council for Missionary Education by Basil Yeaxlee. . . .) 
London, \916. 8vo, pp. xxii, 305. R 41517 
INDIA. Hindu mind training. By an Anglo-Saxon mother. With an 
introduction by S. M. Mitra. . . . London, 1917. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 536. 
R 41803 

KEATINGE (Maurice Walter) Studies in education. London, 1916. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 205. R 41061 


KIRTON (Charles H.) The principles and practice of continuation teaching : 
a manual of principles and teaching methods specially adapted to the 
requirements of teachers in commercial and continuation schools. Lon- 


don, [1917]. 8vo, pp. xi, 364. R 42155 


MONTESSORI (Maria) L’autoeducazione nelle scuole elementari. Con- 
tinuazione del volume: Il metodo della pedagogia scientifica applicato 
all’ educazione infantile nelle case dei bambini. [With plates and illus- 


trations.]| Roma, 1916. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 579. R 41385 


PARKER (William Belmont) Edward Rowland Sill : his life and work. . . . 
With illustrations. Boston and New York, 1915.  8vo, pp. Mea 


PAYNE (George Henry) The child in human progress. . . . With a fore- 
word by A. Jacobi. . . . With . illustrations. Mew York and 
London, 1916. 8vo, pp. xix, 400. R 41085 


RICHMOND (Kenneth) The permanent values in education. With an 
introduction by A. Clutton-Brock. London, [1917]. 8vo, pp. yee 


SADOLETO (Jacopo) Cardinal. Sadoleto on education : a translation of 
the De pueris recte instituendis. With notes and introduction by E. T. 
Campagnac . . . and K. Forbes. . . . Oxford, 1916. 8vo, pp. xlviui 
141. ‘ R 41527 
36* 
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VASSAR (Matthew) The autobiography and letters of M. Vassar. Edited 
by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. [With plates] New York, 1916. 
8yvo, pp. 210. R 41501 


WATSON (Foster) The old grammar schools. [With plates.] [Cambridge 


Manuals of Science and Literature.] Cambridge, 1916. 8vo, pp. vi, 
150. R 41579 


UNIVERSITY.—BAKER (James Hutchins) American University progress 
- and college reform relative to school and society. Mew York, 1916. 


8vo, pp. x, 189. R 41104 


CAMBRIDGE: University of. Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
. . . Edited by W. W. Rouse Ball and J. A. Venn. Cambridge, 
1911-16. 5 vols. 8vo. R 42440 


CAMPBELL Redan De Mille) History of the chemical laboratory of 
the University of Michigan, 1856-1916. . . . [With plates.) Ann 
Arbor, 1916. 8vo, pp. 166. R 42366 


GLASGOW : University of. A roll of the graduates of the University of 
Glasgow from 31st December, 1727 to 31st December, 1897, with short 
biographical notes. Compiled by W. Innes Addison. . . . Glasgow, 
1898. 4to, pp. x, 695. R 42388 


GOODSPEED (Thomas Wakefield) A history of the University of Chicago, 
founded by John D. Rockefeller : the first quarter-century. [With a fore- 
word by H. P. Judson and an introduction by F. T. Gates.] [With 
plates.] Chicago, [1916]. 8vo, pp. xvi, 522. R 40723 


LEIDEN: Rijks Universiteit. Bronnen tot de geschiedenis der Leidsche 
Universiteit. Uitgegeven door. . . . P. C. Molhuysen. [Rijks 
Geschiedkundige Publicatién. 20.] °S-Gravenhage, 1913. 8vo. In 
progress, R 41589 

1. 15 747 Febr., 1610. 


MANCHESTER: University of. Publications of the University of Man- 
chester. Manchester, 1916. 8vo. 
English series. 


8. Duffin (H. C.) T. Hardy: a study of the Wessex novels. [With a prefatory note 
by C. H. Herford.J]—1916. 51 


Série frangaise. 
_ 2. Lingendes (J. de) CEuvres poétiques de J. de Lingendes. Edition critique avec une 
introduction et des notes. Publice par E. T. Griffiths. . . . R 41594 


MICHIGAN: University of. University of Michigan studies. ew York, 
1904, etc. 8yvo. Jn progress. ; 


Humanistic series. 
1. Roman pliers Sources. Roman historical sources and institutions. Edited by H. 


A. Sanders. . . —1904. R 42284 
3. Latin Philology. Edited by C. L. Mead... . .—1910. R 42285 


4. Roman History. Roman history and mythology. Edited by H. A. Sanders.—1910. 
R 42286 
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5. Patton (C. S.) Sources of the synoptic gospels. . . . [A thesisi submitted to the 
Faculty of the department of literature, science, and the arts of the University of Michigan for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy.]—1915. 

6. Fairbanks (A.) Athenian lekythoi, with outline drawing in glaze varnish on a white 
ground.— 1907, R 42435 

7. Fairbanks (A.) Athenian lekythoi, with outline drawing in matt colour on a white 
ground. Appendix : additional lekythoi with outline drawing in glaze varnish on a white 


ground.—1914. R 42435 
Scientific series. 
Ford (W. B.) Studies on divergent series and summability.— 1916. R 42437 


380 SOCIOLOGY: COMMERCE. 


JACKMAN (W. T.) The development of transportation in modern Eng- 
land. [With maps.] Cambridge, 1916. 2 vols. 8vo. R 41125 


396 SOCIOLOGY: WOMAN. 


ANTHONY (Katharine) Feminism in Germany and Scandinavia. London, 
1916. 8vo, pp. v, 260. R 41094 


BRIDEL (Louis) Le droit des femmes et le mariage: études critiques de 
legislation comparée. [Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine.] 
Paris, 1893. 8vo, pp. ii, 167. R 40890 


398 SOCIOLOGY: FOLKLORE. 


BORDE (Andrew) Borde’s Egipt speche. [From ‘“ The fyrst boke of the 
Introduction of knowledge’’.] | By Henry Thomas Crofton. [With 
facsimiles.] [Reprinted from the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
October, 1907.] [Zzverpool, 1907.] 8vo, pp. 12. R 40915 


* .* The title is taken from the caption. 


WESTERVELT (William Drake) Hawaiian legends of volcanoes, mytho- 
logy. Collected and translated from the Hawaiian by W. D. Wester- 
velt. . . . [With plates.] Boston, 1916. 8vo, pp. xv, 205. R 42093 


400 PHILOLOGY: GENERAL. 


DIHIGo Y MESTRE (Juan Miguel) Regnaud y su obra: estudio critico. 
. . . Publicado en la Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias. 
{With portrait] AHadana, 1908. 8vo, pp. 20. R 42120 


JONG (Jan Petrus Benjamin de Josselin de) De waardeeringsonderscheiding 
van ‘“levend” en “ levenloos” in het Indogermaansch vergeleken met 
hetzelfde verschijnsel in enkele Algonkintalen. _Ethno-psychologische 
studie. Academisch proefschrift ter verkrijging van den graad van 
doctor in de nederlandsche letteren, aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, 

op gezag van den rector-magnificus . . . B. D. Eerdmans . . . voor 

de cikedt der letteren en wijsbegeerte te verdedigen op Donderdag 

15 Mei 1913, des namiddags te 3 uur, door J. P. B. de J. de Jong. . . . 

Leiden, \913. 8vo, pp. xu, 223, 8. R 40954 
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ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. The English Association. Leaflet (Pamphlet) 
No. 17(-18, 20-35). [Oxford printed], 1910-16. 8vo. x ee oe 
22932. 


17. Fowler (J. H.) The teaching of English composition.— 1910. 
18. Lee (E.) The teaching of literature in French and German secondary schools.—1911- 
20. Bradley (A. C.) The uses of poetry.—1912 


21. English literature in schools : a list of authors and works for successive stages of study. 


22. Smith (J. C.) Some characteristics of Scots literature.—1912. 

23. Short bibliographies of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats.—1912. 

24. Thackeray (A. I.) afterwards Ritchie (Lady A. I.). A discourse on modern. 
Sibyls.—1913. 

25. Gosse (E. W.) The future of English poetry.—1913. 

26. Leathes (S. M.) The teaching of English at the universities. . . . With a note by 

.. W. P. Ker.—1913. 

27. Abercrombie (L.) Poetry and contemporary speech.— 1914, 

28. Smith (G. C. M.) The poet and the artist : and what they can do for us.—1914. 

29. Vaughan (C. E.) Bibliographies of Swinburne, Morris and Rossetti.—1914. 

30. Boas (F. S.) Wordsworth's patriotic poems and their significance to-day.—1914. 

31. Hadow (W. H.) The use of comic episodes in tragedy.— 1915. 

32. Colvin (Siz S.) On concentration and suggestion in poetry.—1915. 

33. Fowler (J. H.) School libraries.—1915. 

34, Wilson (J. D.) Poetry and the child.—1916. 

35, Ker (W. P.) The eighteenth century.—1916. 


GREENOUGH (James Bradstreet) ad KITTREDGE (George Lyman). 
Words and their ways in English speech. London, 1902. 8vo, pp. x,. 
431. R 41554 


HODGKIN (John) Proper terms: an attempt at a rational explanation of the 
meanings of the collection of phrases in ‘‘ The book of St. Albans,” 
1486, entitled ‘‘ Compaynys of beestys and fowlys,” and similar lists. . . . 
[Supplement to the Transactions of the Philological Society, 1907-1910.} 
[Zondon, 19102] 8vo, pp. 187. R 39696 


*.* 100 copies printed. This copy is No. 74. 


KALUZA (Max) Der altenglische Vers. Eine metrische Untersuchung. 
[Studien zum Germanischen Alliterationsvers. 1.2.] Berdin, 1894. 
2 vols. 8vo. R 41544. 


I. Kritik der bisherigen Theorien. 
2. Die Metrik des Beowulfliedes. 


KocH (Ch. Friedrich). Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache 
Zweite... Auflage. Cassel, 1878-82. 2 vols. 8vo. 
R 41562 


1. Die Laut-und Flexions-Lehre der englischen Sprache. . . . Zweite unveranderte 
Auflage.— 1882. 


sia Die Satzlehre der englischen Sprache. . . . Zweite Auflage besorgt von J. Zupitza.— 


KONRATH (Mathias) Zur Laut-und Flexionslehre des Mittelkentischen. 
[Extract from Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Lit- 
teraturen. 88.] [Braunschweig, 1892.] 8vo, pp. 47-66. R 41542:2 
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LORING (Andrew) /seud, fie. Lorin Andrews Lathrop]. The rhymers’ 
lexicon, Compiled and edited by A. Loring with an introduction by 


George Saintsbury. . . . London, [1907]. 8vo, pp. xlviii, 879. 
R 42433 
MARSH (George Perkins) Lectures on the English language. . . . Vew 
York, 1860. 8vo, pp. viii, 697. R 30296 


MoorMan (Frederick William) Yorkshire dialect poems, 1673-1915 ; 
and traditional poems. Compiled with an historical introduction by F. 
W. Moorman. . . . Second edition. [Yorkshire Dialect Society] 
London, 1917, 8vo, pp. xli, 136. R 40919 


PARTINGTON (S.) Future of old English words. A problem for educa- 
tionists. Reprinted from the “ Middleton Guardian”. [With portrait.] 
Middleton, [1917]. 8vo, pp. xii, 255. R 42151 


SCHIPPER (Jacob M.) A history of English versification. Oxford, 1910. 
8vo, pp. xix, 390 R 41559 


439 PHILOLOGY: DUTCH. 


KERN (J. H.) De met het participium praeteriti omschreven werkwoords- 
vormen in’t Nederlands. . . . Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling Letterkunde. Nieuwe 
reeks. Deel XII. No. 2. Asmsterdam, 1912. 8vo, pp. xiv, 318. 

R 40951 


440-450 PHILOLOGY: FRENCH, ITALIAN. 


VERRIER (A. J.) avd ONILLON (R.) Glossaire étymologique et historique 
des patois et des parlers de |’'Anjou; comprenant le glossaire proprement 
dit des dialogues, contes, recits et nouvelles en patois, le folk-lore de la 


province. [With map.] Axgers, 1908. 2 vols., 8vo. R 15657 


ACCADEMIA DELLA CRUSCA. Vocabolario degli Accademici della 
Crusca. In quest’ vitima edizione da’ medesimi riueduto, e ampliato, 
con aggiunta di molte voci degli autori del buon secolo, e buona quantita 
di quelle dell’vso. Con tre indici delle voci, locuzioni, et prouerbi latini, 


€ greci, posti per entro l’opera. . . . Venetia, 1680. Fol., pp. 940. 
R 42069 


CaASTO (Antonio del) Sogno di Fiorindo sopra I'origini della lingua 
toscana. Descritto da Antonio del Casto. . . . Fzvenze, 1692. 4to, 
pp. 216. R 4195] 


FLORIO (Giovanni) A Worlde of Wordes, Or Most copious, and exact 
Dictionarie in Italian and English, collected by Iohn Florio. Printed at 
London, by Arnold Hatfield for Edw, Blount, \598. ([Colophon :] 
Imprinted at London by Arnold Hatfield, for Edward Blunt: and are 
to be sold at his shop ouer against the great North dore of Paules 
Church, 1598.) Fol., pp. [18], 462. R 40074 

* * Title within woodcut border, having in the base the initials C T and a device with 
motto “ Non Vi Sed Virtute ”. 
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ZALLI (Casimiro) Dizionario piemontese, italiano, latino e francese. Com- 


pilato dal . . . C. Zalli. . . . Edizione seconda, riordinata e di nuovi 
vocaboli arrichita. . . . Carmagnola, 1830. 2 vols.in |. 4to. 
* * Wanting the appendix. R 41959 


470 PHILOLOGY: LATIN AND ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


BUGGE (Elseus Sophus) Das Verhaltnis der Etrusker zu den Indogermanen 
und der vorgriechischen Bevolkerung Kleinasiens und Griechenlands. 
Sprachliche Unseen von S. Bugge. Herausgegeben von Alf 
Torp. Strassburg, 1909. 8vo, pp. viii, 241. R 20473 
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ANDERSON (James Drummond) A short vocabulary of the Aka language. 


. . . Shillong, 1896. 8vo, pp. iv, 20. R 41749 
ASSAM. Some Assamese proverbs. Second edition. Compiled and 
annotated by . . . P. R. T. Gurdon. . . . Shillong, 1903. 8vo, pp. 
ui, 118. R 41762 


BAILEY (T. Grahame) Panjabi grammar. A brief grammar of Panjabi as 
spoken in the Wazirabad district. Lahore, 1904. 8vo, pp. 60. 


R 41736 

BELL (Charles Alfred) Manual of colloquial Tibetan. . . . [With map.] 
Calcutta, 1905. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 8vo. R 41275 
BRAY (Denys de S.) The Brahui language. . . . Calcutta, 1909. 8vo. 
In progress. R 41472 


1. Introduction and grammar. 


BROWN (William Barclay) An outline grammar of the Deori Chutiya 
language, spoken in Upper Assam. With an introduction, illustrative 
sentences and short vocabulary. S/z//ong, 1895. 8vo, pp. viii, 84. 

R 41754 


CLARK (Mary M.) Ao Naga grammar with illustrative phrases and vo- 
cabulary. Shillong, 1893. 8vo, pp. 181. R 41465 


. . ° . 
DAL (V ladimir Ivanovitch) ToaKkoBhii cAouapb %KMBOTO BeAMMOpyccKaro A3EIKa 
Baajumipa lana . . . UetBeptoe ucipabsenhoe HM 3HAYHTCABHO JONOAHeHHOe H3saHie 


Tomb pegakuiew ... M.A. Boayona-sze. Kypreno. [With portrait.] ¢.-0 2 
Syprs, Mocwna,-{1912-]1914, 04 vols, 8yo. eae 


DAMES (Mansel Longworth) A text book of the Balochi language, con- 
sisting of miscellaneous stories, legends, poems, and Balochi-English 
vocabulary. . . . Lahore, 1913. Fol. R 41734 


—— Text-book (parts I and Il) of the Baluchi language. . . . Trans- 
lated into English by . . . Jamiat Rai . . . with the assistance of . 


Dur Muhammad, . . . Lahore, 1913. 8vo, pp. ii, 91. 41734 
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DELITZSCH (Friedrich) Grundziige der sumerischen Grammatik. [Hilfs- 
biicher zur Kunde des Alten Orients. 5.] Zedpziz, 1914. 8vo, pp. 
xxv, 158. R 35798 


DiAcK (A. H.) The Kulu dialect of Hindi: some notes on its grammatical 
structure, with specimens of the songs and sayings current amongst the 
people, and a glossary. Lahore, 1896. 8vo, pp. iv, 107. R 41290 

DRAGE (Godfrey) A few notes on Wa. Rangoon, 1907. 8vo, pp. 104. 

R 41470 

DuNDAS (W. C. M.) An outline grammar and dictionary of the Kachari 

(Dimasa) language. Based on Mani Charan Barman’s Kachari grammar. 


. . . Published by authority. [S/z//ong], 1908. 8vo, pp. 170. 


R 41756 

ENDLE (Sydney) A collection of Kachari folk-tales and rhymes, intended 
as a supplement to . . . S. Endle’s Kachari grammar. By J. D. 
Anderson. . . . Shillong, 1895. 8vo, pp. v, 61. R 41463 


—— Outline grammar of the Kachari (Bar&) language, as spoken in 
district Darrang, Assam; with illustrative sentences, notes, readin 
lessons and a short vocabulary. S/z//ong, 1884. 8vo. R 4146 


GRIERSON (Sr George Abraham) The languages of India: being a re- 
print of the chapter on languages contributed by G. A. Grierson . . . 
to the Report on the census of India, 1901, together with the census 
statistics of language. [With maps.] Ca/cutta, 1903. Fol., pp. x, 146. 


R 41727 

HAHN (Ferdinand) Kurukh grammar, Ca/cutta, 1900. 4to, pp. x1, 109. 
R 41262 

—— Kurukh (Oras)-English dictionary. Part I. Calcutta, 1903. 
4to, pp. ii, 184. R 41256 


HAMILTON (R. C.) An outline grammar of the Dafla language as spoken 
by the tribes immediately south of the Apa Tanang country. . . . Pu 
lished by authority. S4z//ong, 1900. 8vo, pp. 127, 3. R 41466 


HEM CHANDRA BARUA. . . . Hema Kosha, or an etymological 
dictionary of the Assamese language. . . . Edited by ...P. R. 
Gurdon . . . and . . . Hemchandra Gosain. . . . [With portrait.] 
[Calcutta printed], 1900. 8vo, pp. ii. (972). R 41767 


Hertz (H. F.) A practical hand-book of the Kachin or is 
language; containing the grammatical principles and peculiarities of the 
language, colloquial exercises, and a vocabulary. With an appendix on 
Kachin customs, laws and religion. Rangoon, 1911. 8vo, PP. ene 


Hopson (T. C.) Thado grammar. . . . Published by authority. S/z/- 
long, 1905. 8vo, pp. vi, 98. Ri R 39883 
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HOFFMANN (J.) Mundari grammar. Calcutta, 1903. 8vo, PP lix, 


222, xiv, xi. 267 
INDIA. Linguistic survey of India. Vol. II (-VIl, IX, iii). . . . Com- 
piled and edited by G. A. Grierson. . . [With maps] Cadcutia, 
1903-09. 7 vols.in 10. 4to. Jn progress. R 41203 


IRELAND.—Auraicept na n-éces: the scholars’ primer. Being the texts 
of the Ogham tract from the Book of Ballymote and.the Yellow Book of 
Lecan, and the text of the Trefhocul from the Book of Leinster. Edited 


from eight manuscripts, with introduction, translation of the Ballymote 


text, notes and indices by George Calder. . . . [With facsimiles.] 
Edinburgh, \9\7. 8vo, pp. lvi, 374. R 41620 
—— Goidelica. Old and Early-Middle-Irish glosses, prose and verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. . . . London, 1872. 8vo, 
pp. 184. R 40447 
Kay (S. P.) An English-Mikir vocabulary with Assamese equivalents, to 
which have been added a few Mikir phrases. . . . Shz//ong, 1904, 
8vo, pp. 2, 189. R 41761 
LANE (T. O'Neill) Larger English-Irish dictionary, foctoip véapta- 
sAevitse . . . New edition... revised and. . . enlarged. Dublin 
and Belfast, \916. 8vo, pp. xiv, 1748. R 41392 


LEITNER (Gottlieb William von) The Hunza and Nagyr handbook ; 
being an introduction to a knowledge of the language, race, and 
countries of Hunza, Nagyr, and a part of Yasin. . . . Ca/cutta, 1889. 
] vol. Fol. R 41474 

1. The Khajuna or Burishaski language. 

LETCHMAJEE (Lingum) An introduction to the grammar of the Kui or 
Kandh language. . . . Second edition. Revised and corrected [by 
G. A. Grierson], Calcutta, 1902. 4to. R 4126 

LITURGIES. The Irish passages in the Stowe missal, with some notes on 
the Orleans glosses. Edited by Whitley Stokes... . Caccutta, 
privately printed, 1881, 8vo, pp. 22. R 40506 

*,.” 50 copies printed. 

LUsHAIS. Mizo zirtir bu. Printed and published by authority. Second 

edition. Shillong, 1901. 8vo, pp. 27. R 41758 


MAcCaBe (Robert Blair) Outline grammar of the Angami Naga language, 
ee a vocabulary and illustrative sentences. Calcutta, 1887. 8vo, pp. 


R 41464 
MAENNER (A.) English-Tulu dictionary. Mangalore, 1888. 8vo, pp. 
v, 653. R 41221 


MAINWARING (Georges Byres) A grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) 
language, as it exists in the Dorjeling and Sikim hills. Cadcutta, 1876. 
4to, pp. xxvii, 146, R 41198 
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MAYER (T. J. Lee) Mr. Mayer's English-Biluchi dictionary. [Zahore, 
1910.] 8vo, pp. 3, 227. R 41287 


** The title is taken from the caption. 


NEEDHAM (Jack F.) A collection of a few Moshang Naga words. 
Shillong, 1897. 8vo, pp. 11. R 41759 


—— Outline grammar of the . . . Khamti language, as spoken by the 
Khamtis residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiya, with illustrative sen- 
tences, phrase-book and vocabulary. Rangoon, 1894. 8vo, pp. iii, 
201. R 41306 


—— Outline grammar of the Shaiyang Miri language as spoken by the 
Miris of that clan residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiya. With 
illustrative sentences, phrase-book, and vocabulary. S4z/ong, 1886. 
8vo, pp. ii, 157. R 41461 


—— Outline grammar of the Singpho language, as spoken by the 
Singphos, Dowanniyas, and others, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Sadiya. With illustrative sentences, phrase-book and vocabulary. 
Shillong, 1889. 8vo, pp. 119. R 41757 


NEUMANN (M.) Inglise-eesti Sonaraamat. (A systematical dictionary of 
the English and Estonian languages.) Zad/innas, 1910. | ee 8vo. 
0725 


1. English-Estonian. 


—— Praktisches Lehrbuch der estnischen Sprache fir den Selbstunter- 
richt. Mit zahlreichen Beispielen zu den Regeln, Uebungsaufgaben, 
einem estnisch-deutschen und deutsch-estnischen Worterbuche. . . / 


Zweite Auflage. Reval, 1910. 8vo0, pp. 192. R 40751 
O'BRIEN (Edward) Glossary of the Multami language, or south-western 
Panjabi. . . . Revised by J. Wilson . . . and Hari Kishen Kaul. 
[With map.] Lahore, 1903. 4 pts. in 1 vol. 8vo. R 41735 
OrAoNS. Kurukh folk-lore in the original. Collected and transliterated 
by .. . Ferd. Hahn. . . . Calcutta, 1905. 4to, pp. iii, 108. 
R 41263 

PEREIRA (J. E. Friend) A grammar of the Kai language. . . . First 
"edition. Calcutta, 1909. 8vo. R 41261 
PHILLIPS (E. G.) Outline grammar of the Garo language. . . . Pub- 
lished by authority. S*z//ong, 1904. 8vo, pp. 31. R 41760 


PORTMAN (M. V.) Notes on the languages of the south Andaman group 
of tribes. (Vocabulary.) [With folding map.] Cad/cutta, 1898. 
2 pts. in I vol. 4to. R 41725 
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RAMKHE (M.) . . . Bengali-Garo dictionary. [With an introduction by 
R 


M. C. Mason.] Zura, 1887. 8vo, pp. (884). 41747 

RIVENBURG (S. W.) Phrases in English and Angami Naga. ohzma, 

1905. 8vo, pp. 133. R 41763 

SALMONE (Habib Anthony) An Arabic-English dictionary on a new 

system. . . . [With table.] London, 1890. 2 vols. 8vo. R 39517 
1. Arabic-English. 2. English index. 


SAVIDGE (Fred. W.) A grammar and dictionary of the Lakher language. 
. . . Published by authority. Aahabad, 1908. 8vo, pp. 210. 


| R 41764 
SHAKESPEAR (John) Mi-zo leh vai thon thu. SAzllong, 1898. 4to, 
pp. 32. R 41766 
SIERRA LEONE. Specimens of languages from Sierra Leone. By 
Northcote W. Thomas. . . . Government Anthropologist. London, 
1916. 8vo, pp. 62. R 41098 
SINGH (Nissor) Khasi-English dictionary. . . . Edited by P. R. T. 
Gurdon. . . . Dohory Ropmay . . . and . . . Hajom Kissor Singh. 
Shillong, 1906. 8vo, pp. iv, 247. R 41755 


STACK (Edward) Some Tsangla-Bhutanese sentences... . [With a 
preface by Sir E. A. Gait.] SAd//ong, 1897. 8vo, pp. 91. R 41748 


*,.* Being Part III of a projected Tsangla-Bhutanese grammar. 
TURNBULL (Archibald) Nepali, ie. Gorkhali or Parbate grammar and 


vocabulary. . . . Second edition. Darjeeling, 1904. 8vo, pp. viii, 
185. R 41268 
VARLEY (F. J.) A short hand-book of the Mavchi and Pavra dialects. 
Bombay, 1902. 8vo, pp. 11 R 41249 


VENDRYES (J.) Grammaire du vieil-irlandais: phonétique-morphologie- 
syntaxe. [Collection Linguistique.] Parzs, 1908. 8vo, pp. x, 408. 


*.* 200 copies printed. 

WIKLUND (Carl Bernhard) Entwurf einer urlappischen Lautlehre . . . 
1 ene Quantitats-gesetze, Accent, Geschichte der Hauptbe- 
tonten Vokale. [Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia, 10, i] 
Helsingfors, 1896. 8vo. R 40727 


*,” No more published. 


WILSON (Horace Hayman) A glossary of judicial and revenue terms, 
and of useful words occurring in official documents, relating to the 
administration of the government of British India, from the Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani, Std . . . and other languages. Compiled 
and published under the authority of . . . the court of directors of the 
East-India Company by H. H. Wilson. London, 1855. to, Pp. xxiv, 


728. R 42201 
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WILSON (James) Grammar and dictionary of western Panjabi, as spoken 
in the Shahpur district, with proverbs, sayings, & verses. . . . 1898. 
Lahore, 1899. 8vo. 7 R 41288 


WITTER (W. E.) Outline grammar of the Lhota Naga language; with a 
vocabulary and illustrative sentences. Ca/cutta, 1888. 8vo, pp. 161. 
R 41460 
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